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ADVERTISEMENT. 



THE present Edition of this truly useful^ and 
much esteemed Worh^ has been carefully and crit" 
ically executed. Many errors^ which by being 
frequently and carelessly printed^ had crept into 
most of the former editions^ have in this been cor^ 
rected and revised^ 

The Marginal Notes^ explaining to the Scholar 
the various Humours and Passions as they occur^ 
and which are so peculiarly useful^ have been put 
at full length almost in every instance^ and great 
care has been taken to affix them in their proper 
places ; whereas^ in most of the former editions^ 
they were so much abbreviated and misplaced^ that 
it was with dificulty the Master^ much less the 
Scholar^ could comprehend their meaning. 

An elegant Ode (page 270) has been added; 
no other alterations have taken place. 

This being the First Baltimore Edition, the 
Publisher indulges the pleasing hope, that it will 
yield, by its execution and correctness^ general 
satisfaction. 

Baltimoaej S5th Marcb> 1804^ 
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JL HAT Oratory is an art of great consequeiice, will 
liardly be questioned in our tiiiies, unless it be by those 
(if any are so ignorant) who do not know, that it has 
been taught, and studied, in all countries, where learn- 
ing has gained any ground, ever since the days of Aris- 
totle. That the tnanner or address of a speaker, is of the 
utmost importance^ and that ^just and pleasing manner 
in delivering either one's own compositions, or those of 
others, is difficiilt of acquisition, and but too much neg'^ 
lected among us, seems unquestionable from the deficient 
cles we so cpmmonly observe in the address of our public 
speakers, much more than in the matter uttered by them', 
and from the little effect produced by their labours. 

Of the learning necessary for furaishing matter ; and 
of the art of arranging it properly ; of invention^ composU 
tion and style^ various writers among the Greeks, Romans, 
French, Italians, and English, have treated very copious- 
ly. It is not my design to trouble the world with any 
thing on these branches of oratory. I shall cenfine my- 
self merely to what the prince of orators pronounced te be 
the first, second, and third part, or all that is most impor-- 
taut in (he QXi, viz. delivery 9 comprehending what everi^ 
gentlemen ought to be master of, respecting gesture, looks 
and command o£ voice. 

What is true of most of the improvements, which art? 
made by study, or*cviltuj;e, is peculiarly so of the a:rt ci* 
speaking. If there is not a foundation laid for it in the 
earlier part of life, there is jao reasonableground of expecta- 
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tion, that any great degree of skill in it should ever he at- 
tained. As it depends upon^ and consists in practice, 
more than theory, it requires the earlier initiation: that 
practice may have its full scope, before the time of life ar- 
rives, in ^hich there may be occasion for public exhibi- 
tion. Mankind must speak from the beginning, therefore 
ought from the beginning, to be taught to speak rightly ; 
else they may acquire a habit of speaking wrong. And 
whoever knows the difficulty of breaking through bad ha^ 
bitSy will avoid that labour by prevention. There is a 
great difference between speaking and writing. Some, 
nay most of mankind, are never to be writers. All are 
ifpeakers. Young persons ought not to be put upon writ- 
ing, (from their ownfunds^ I mean) till they have furnish- 
ed their minds with thoughts, that is, till they have gotten 
funds ; but they cannot be kept from speaking. * 

Suppose a youth to have no prospect either of sitting in 
parliament, of pleading at the bar, of appearing upon the 
stage, or in the pulpit ; does it follow, that he need bestow 
no pains in learning to speak properly his native language? 
Will he never have occasion to read, . in a company of his 
Friends, a copy of verses, a passage of a book^ or newspa^ 
per f Must he never read a discourse of Tillotson, or a 
chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, for the instruction 
of his children and servants ? Cicero justly observes, that 
address In speaking is highly ornamental, as well as useful, 
even in private life.^ The limbs are parts of the body much 
less noble than the tongue ; yet no gentleman grudges 
ia considerable expense of time and money to have his son 
taught to use them properly ; which is very commenda- 
We'. And is there no attention to be paid to the use of the 
"tongue, the glory of man ? Supposing a person to be ever 
60 sincere and zealous a lover of Ty/r/w^ and his country, with- 
out a competent skill and address in speaking, he can only sit 
,still, and see them wronged, without having it in his^ow-, 
er to prevent, or redress the evil. Let an artTul and elo- 
/juent statesman harangue the hou5e of commons upoi> a 
•point of the utmost cansequence to the public godd. He 
jnas it greatly in his power to mislead the Judgment of the 

• Cic. d«0AA.7. L. i. p. 83b 
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house. And lie, who sees through the delusion, if he he 
awkward in delivering himself, can do nothing toward 
preventing the ruinous schemes proposed by the othef, 
from being carried into execution, but give his single vott 
against them, without so much as explaining to the house 
his reasons for doing so. The case is the same in other 
smaller assemblies and meetings, in which volubility of 
tongue, and steadiness of countenance, often carry it 
against solid reasons, and important cansiderations. 

To oiFer a help toWard the improvement of youth itt 
the useful and ornamental accomplishment of speaking* 
properly their mother tonffue, is the design of thi» 
publication ; to set about wnich I have been the more ex- . 
cited by experiencing, in my own practice, a to^w/ of such ^ 
a collection as the following, What I proposed to my- 
self at first, was only to put together a competent i;^n>()^ of 
passages out of some ofthe best writers in prose and vejse, 
for exercising, youth In adapting their general manner of 
delivery to the spirit or humour of the various matter they 
may have occasion to pronounce. Such a collection, I 
thought, might be acceptable to the public, in considera-- 
tion of its furnishing at an easy expence^ a general 'y/znV/y 
of examples for practice ^ chosen and pointed oiit, without' 
trouble to masters. A design, which, as far as I know, 
lias not before been executed.* On farther consideration, 
it occurred to me, that it might render such a publication 
more useful, if I prefixed some general observations on 
the method of teaching pronunciation, and put the em- 
pliatical words in italics, and marginal notes shewing the 
various humors or passions^ in the several examples, as they 
change from one to another, in the course of the speeches. 
All masters of places of education are not, I fear, suffi- 
ciently aware ofthe extent of this part of their duty, nor of 
the number of particulars to be attended to, which render 
it so difficult to bring a young person to deliver in a com- 
pletely proper manner a speech containing a considerable 
variety of different humours or passions. So that some 

* The Preceptor, a work of two volumes, 8vo. has fome lefTons for prac- 
tice ; but not the variety of humours or palRons, tvhich my ilefign takes in • 
r.' r t^e notes of direSion Jot exprefling them properly, Betides that the Pre- 
cfcfToa is a book of price, and fitter for thenuiftcr's ufe, than Uie pupil's^ fo 
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masters^ as well as all pupils^ may find their account in 
using this collection, till a better be published. 

Wnoever imagines the English tongue unfit fior oratory 
has notajust notion of it.. That, by reason of the dis- 
proportion between its vowels and consonants, it is not 
quite so tractable as the Italian, and consequently, 
not so easily applied to amorous, or to plaintrve mu- 
sic, is not denied. But it goes better to martial musk. 
And in oratory and poetry, there is no tongue, ancient 
or modern, capable of expressing a greater i;ar/V/y of 
lumours^ or passions^^ by its sounds (t am not speaking 
of its copiousness, as to phraseology^) than the English. 
The Greek, among the ancient, and the Turkish and Span- 
ish, among the modern languages, have a loftier sound , 
though the gutturals in them, oi which the English is free, 
(for It is probable, that the ancient Greeks pronounced the 
letter X gutturally) are, to most ears, disagreeable. But 
there is not in those languages, the variety of sound which 
the English affords. They never quit their stiff pomp, 
which on some occasions, is unnatural. Nor is there, as far 
ap I know, any language more copious, than the English, 
an eminent advantage for oratory. And if we must fa 11 ou t 
with our mother tongue, on account of some hard and 
un'liquid syllables in it, how shall we bear the celebrated 
Roman language itself, in every sentence of which we find 
such sounds as tot, quot, sub, ad, sed, est, ut, et, ncc, id, 
at, it, sit, sunt, dant, det, dent, dabat, dabant, darent, 
daret, hie, haec, hoc, fit, fuit, erat, erunt, fert, due, fac, 
die, and so on. 

It is greatly to our shame, that, while we do so little 
for the improvement of our language, and of our manner 
of speaking it in public, the French should take so much 
pains in both these respects, though ^7/^/V language is' very 
much inferior to ours, both as to emphasis and copiousness. 

It is true there is not now the same secular dernand for 
eloquence, as under the popular governments of ancient 
times, wlien twenty talents (several thousands of pounds) 
was the fee for one speech ;* when the tongue of an orator 

that I do not think it anfwers*1.he purpofe I had in view in this publication. If 
it did, I (hottld have ufed it. Otherwife I think it an ufeful book, and ain glad 
X% find that it is well received. 

♦ Piiny fays, Ifocrates was paid that fiira for one oration. 
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uld do more than the sceptre of a monarch, Or ihestvord' 
bf a warrior ; and when superior skill in the art of harang- 
uing was the certain n^eans for elevating him, who pos- 
JBessed it, to the highest*honours in the state. Even in our 
wn country, this is partly the case ; for the instAnoe« of 
\iad speakers rising to eminent stations in the governmertt> 
re rare. But it must be owned, our politics now turn 
pon -Mer hinges^ than in the times when Greek and 
oman eloquence flourished* Nor are vj^, accordingly, 
like to bestow the pains which they did, for consummating 
ourselves in the art of speaking. We shall hardly, in our 
ages, hear of a person's shutting himself up for many 
months in a cell under ground to study and practise elo- 
cution uninterrupted ; or declaiming on the sea-shore, to 
accustom himself to harangue an enraged multitude with-* 
out fear; or under the points of drawn swords fixed over 
his shoulders to aire himself of a bad habit pf shrugging 
them up ; which with other particulars, are the Isibours 
recorded to have been undertaken by Demosthenes, in or- 
der to perfect himself, in spite of his natural disadvanta- 
ges, of which he had many, in the art of elocution* What 
IS to be gained by skill in the art of speaking may not now 
be sufficient to reward the indefatigable diligence used by 
a Demosthenes, a Pericles, an Ji^schines, a Demetrius 
Phalereus, an Isocrates, a Carbo, a Cicero, a M. Antho- 
ny, an Hortensius, a Julius, an Augustus, and others. Yet ' 
it is still of important adrvantage for all that part of youth 
whose station places them within the reach of a polite edu-^ 
trition^ to be qualified for acquitting themselves with re- 
putation, when called to speak in public. In parliament^ 
at the bar^ in the pulpit, at meetings of merchants, in com-' 
miltees for managing public affairs, in large societies, and 
on such like occasions, a competent address and readiness, 
not o:ily in finding matter, but in expressing and urging 
it effectually, is what, I doubt not, many a gentleman- 
would willingly acquire, at the expeuce of half his other ' 
improvements. ' 

The reader will naturally reflect here upon one impor-- 
tant use for good speaking, which was unknown to the an- • 
dents, .viz. for the tnifiisterial functiont ■ I therefore havf • 
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isaid above, page 6, that we have not the same secular de- 
mand for elocution, as the ancients; meaning, by reser- 
vation, that w^have a moral y of spiritual use for it which 
they had not. 

And no small matter of grief it is to tliini, that, of the 
three learned professions, real merit is there the most /«4?jf- 
fectual towards raising its possessor, where it ought to 
be most ; which must greatly damp emulation and dtligenee. 
An able physician, or lawver, hardly fails of success in 
life. But a clergyman may unite the learning of a Cud- 
worth with the eloquence of a Tillotson, and the delivery 
of an Atterbury ; but, if he cannot make out a connection 
with some great man^ and it is too well known by what 
ijaeans they are most commonly gained; he must content 
himself to be buried in a country curacy, or vicarage at 
xnost, for life. 

If nature unassisted could form the eminent speaker, 
where were the use of art or culture^ which yet no one 
pretends to question ? Art is but nature improved upon 
and refined. And before improvement is applied, genius 
is but a mass of ore in the mine, without lustre, and with- 
out value, because unknown and unthought of. The an- 
cients used to procure for their youth, masters of pronun- 
ciation from the theatres,* and had them taught gesture and 
attitude by the palfestritxe. These last tauffht what is, a- 
mong us, done by the dancing -master. And, as to the 
former, no man ought to presume to set himself at the 
head of a place of education, who is not in some degree ca- 
pable of teaching pronunciation. However, I could wish 
that gentlemen, who have made themselves perfect mas- 
ters of pronunciation and delivery, would undertake to 
teach this branch at places of education, in the same nian- 
jier as masters of music, drawing, dancing, and fencing, 
are used.to do* 

It is well when a youth has no natural defect or impedt" 
menty in his speech. And, I should by no means advise, 
that he, who has, be brought up to a profession requiring 
elocution. But there are instances enough of natural de- 
fects Surmounted, and eminent speakers formed by ^^"^"I 
fetig^e deligence in spite of them. Demosthenes could 
• QiUftt. C. X. 



not, when he hegan to study rhetoric, pronounce, the first 
letter of the name of his art. A nd Cicero was long-neck- 
ed, and harrow-chested. But diligent and faithful la- 
bour, in what one is in earnest about, surmounts all diffi-* 
cuities. Yet we are commonly enough disgusted by pub- 
lic speakers lisping,and stammering, and speaking through 
the nose, and pronouncing the letter R w^ith the throat, 
instead of the tongue, and the letter S like Th, and scream- 
ing above, or croaking below all natural pitch of human 
voice; some mumbling, as if they were conjuring up 
spirits ; others bawling, as loud as the vociferous venders 
of provisions in London streets ; some tumbling out 
the words so precipitately, that no ear can catch them ; 
others dragging them out so slowly, that it is as tedious 
to listen to them, as to count a great clock ; some have 
got a habit of shrugging up their shoulders ; others of 
see-sawing with their bodies, some backward and forward, 
others from side to side; some raise their eyebrows at every 
third word ; some open tlieir mouths frightfully ; others 
keep their teeth so close together that one would think 
their jaws were set ; some shrivel all their features toge- 
ther into the middle of their faces ; some p'ush out their 
li]^ as if they were mocking the audience ; others hem 
at every pause ; and others smack with their lips, and 
roll their tongues about in their mouths, as if they la- 
boured under a continual thirst. All which bad habits 
they ought to have been broken of in early youths or put 
into ways of life, in which they would have, at least, 
offended /?xeffr persons. J 

It is through neglect in the early part of life, and bad 
habits taking "place, that there Is not a public speaker 
among twenty, who knows what to do with his eyes. To 
see the venerable man, who is to be the mouth of a whole 
people confessing their offences to their Creator and Judge, 
bring out these awful words, *' Almighty and most mer- 
ciful Father^" &c. with his eyes over his shoulder^ to see 
who is just gone into the pew at his elbow ; to observe this, 
one would imagine there was an absolute "wantoi all feel- 
ing of devotion. But it may be, all the while, owing to 
nothing but awkwardness ; and the good man looks about 
him the whole time he is going on with the service, mete- 
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ly to keep himself in countenancey not knowing else, 
vhere to put his eyes. 

Even the players, who excel, beyond comparison, all 
other speakers in this country, in what regards decorum, 
are, some of them, often guilty of monstrous improprieties 
as to the management of their eyes. To direct them full 
at the audience J when they are speaking a soliloquy ^ or an 
asidespeechi is insufferable. For they ought not to seem 
so much as to think of an audience ^ or of any person^^s 
looking uppn them, at any time ; especially on those oc- 
casions; those speeches being only thinking aloud, and 
expressing what the actor should be supposed to wish 
concealed. Nor do they always keep their ^« jixed 
upon those they speak to^ even in impassioned dialogue. 
Whether it is from heedlessness or that they are more out 
of countenance by looking one another stedfastly ir_ the 
face, I know not ; but they do often ramble about with 
^.heir eyes in a very unmeaning and unnatural manner. 

A natural genius for delivery supposes an ear ; though 
it does not always suppose a musical* ear. I never heard 
poetry, particularly that of Milton, better spoken, tha« 
by a gentleman, who yet had so little discernment in 
music, that he has often told me, the grinding of knives 
entertained him as much as Handel's organ. 

As soon asu child can read, without spellingpt the words 
in a common English book, as the Spectator, he ought 
to be taught the use of the 5/0/5, and accustomed, from 
the beginning, to pay the same regard to them as to the 
words. The common rule, for holding theiS. out to their 
just length, is too exact for /)rrtJ^//V^, viz. that acomma- 
is to hold the length of a syllable, a semicolon, of two, 
a colon of three, and a period of four. In some eases, 
there is 710 stop to be made at a comma, as they are often 
put merly to render the sense clear ; as those, which, by 
Mr. Ward, and many other learned editors of books, are 
"put before every relative. It likewise often happens, that 
the strain of the matter shews a propriety, or beauty, in 
holding the pause beyond the proper length of the stop ? 
particularly when any thing remarkably striking has been 
uttered ; by which means the hearers have time to rumr-- 
•^•Y.et Quintiliau would ha^e his orator.by all means ftudjr mufic- C. viiL^- 
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natc upon It, l^efore the matter, which follows can put it; 
out of their thoughts. Of this, instances will occur in 
the following lessons. 

Young readers are apt to get into a rehearsing kind of 
mnotony^ ; of which it is very difficult to break them. Mo- 
notony is holding one miifomi humming sound through 
the whole discourse, without risinaj or fitlllng. Cant, is, 
insjpeaking, as psalmody and batlad in music, a strain 
consisting of a few notes rising zx\A falling without vari^ 
ation, like a peal of bells, let the matter change how it 
will, T'he chaunt with which the prose psalms are half- 
sung, half-said, in cathedrals, is the same kind of ab- 
surdity. All these are unnatural, because the continu- 
ally varying strain of the matter necessarily requires a 
continually varying series of sounds to express it. Whereas 
chaunting in cathedrals, psalmody in parish-churches, 
ballad music put to a number of verses, differing iu 
thoughts and images, and cant,, or monotony, in express- 
ing the vaiious matter of a discourse, di> not in the least 
humour the matters they applied to ; but on the contrary, 
confound it.* 

Young people must be taught to let their voice fall at 
the end of sentences ; and to read without any particu- 
lar whine, cant, or drawl, and with the natural inflec- 
tions of voice, which they use in speaking. For reading 
is nothing but speaking what one sees in a book, as if he 
were expressing his own sentiments, as they rise in his 
mind. And no person reads well, till he comes to speak 
what he sees in the book before him in the same natural 
manner as he speaks the thoughts, which arise in his own 
mind. And hence it is, that no one can r^cJ properly 
what he does not understand. Which leads me to observe, 
that there are many books much,^//fr for improving child-^ 
ren in reading, than most parts o{ scripture, especially 
of the Old Testament, Because the words of our Eng-» 
lish Bible are, many of them-, obsolete ; the phraseology^, 
as of all bare translations, stiffs the subjects not familiar 
to young persons, and the characters ^rare ^.nd forbidding. 
Fables and tales, founded upon good morals, and select 
parts of history zm\ biography, and familiar dialogue, arq 
♦ See Spectator, Ho. 18. 
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more fUa^ing and suitable to. children under seven and 
eigfit years of age. And such familiar reading, as coming 
near to their own chaty is most likely to keep them from, 
or cure them of a canting^ whining^ drawling^ or uti'-ani^ 
mated manner. 

They must be taught, that, in questions, the voice is 
often to rise towards the end of the sentence, contrary to 
the manner of pronouncing most other sorts of matter ; 
because the emphaticul word, or that, upon which the 
stress of the question lies, is often the last m the sentence. 
Examplfe. '* Can any good come out of Nazareth ?*' 
Here the emphatical word is Nazareth ; therefore the 
word, Na%arethy is to be pronounced in a higher note 
than any other part of the sentence. But in pronoun- 
cing the following, ** By what authority dost thou these 
things ; and tfoho gire thee this authority ?" the em- 
phatical words are authority and who ; because what the 
Jews asked our Saviour was, by what^orr^r or authority^ 
he did his wonderful works ; arid how he canit by that 
power. And in all questions, the emphasis must, accord- 
ing to the intention of the speaker," be put upon that 
word which signifies the point, about which he inquires. 
Example. ** is it true, that you have seen a noble lord 
from court to-day, who has told you bad news ?*^ If the 
inquirer wants only to know, whether myself^ or some 
other person, has seen the supposed great man ; he will 
put the emphasis u^on you. If he knows "that I have seen 
somebody from court, and only wants to' know, whether 
I have seen a great marty who may be supposed to know 
what inferior persons about the court do not^ he will put 
the emphasis upon nohle lord. If he wants to know, only 
whether the grieat man came directly from courts so that 
his intelligence may be dependerf upon, he will put the 
emphasis upon court. If he wants only to know, whether 
I have seen him to-day^ or yesterday, he will put the em- 
cmphasis upon to-day. If he knows, that I have seen a 
great man from court, to-day, and only wants to know^ ^ 
whetl>er he has told me any news^ he will put the em- 
phasis upon nezvs. If he knows all the rest, and wants 
only to know, whethet* the news I heard was bad^ he 
will put the emphasis upon the word bad. 
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The matter contained in a* parenthesis, or between 
commas instead of a parenthesis, which authors and 
editors often use, and between brackets y [ ] is to be pro- 
noun'ced \vith a lower voice, aud quicker than the rest, 
and with a short stop at the beginning and end ; that the 
hearer may perceive where the strain of the discourse breaks 
j/f, and where it is resumed; as, ** When, therefore, the 
Lord knew, that the Pharisees had heard that Jesus made, 
and baptized more disciples than John, (though Jesus 
himself did not baptize^ but his disciples) he departed from 
Judea, and returned to Gallilee."* 

A youth should not only be accustomed to read to the 
master, while the general business of the school is going 
on^ so that none, but the master, and those of his own 
class, can hear him; but likewise to read, or speak, by 
limselfy while all the rest hear. This Avill give him cou^ 
rage J and accustom him to pronounce distinctly y so that 
every syllable shall be heard (though not every syllable 
alike loudy and with the same emphasis) through the whole 
room. For it is one part of the judgment of a public 
speaker, to accommodate his voice to the place he speaks 
in, in such a manner as to Jill it, and at the same time, 
not stun the hearers. It is matter of no small difficulty 
to hvin^ young readers to speak slow enough. There is 
little danger of their speaking^oo slow. Though that is a 
fault 2iS well as the contrary. For the hearers cannot but 
be disgusted and tired with listening much longer than 
is necessary, and losing precious time. 

In every sentence, there is some wordy perhaps several, 
which are to be pronounced ^iXh 2^ stronger accent, or 
emphasis, than the others. Time was, when the emphat- 
ical word, or words, in every sentence, were printed in 
Italics ; and a great advantage it was toward under-* 
standing the sense of the author, especially, where there 
was a w«ad of reasoning carried on. But we are now 
grown so nice, that we have found, the intermixture of 
two characters deforms the page, and jrives it a speckled 
appearance. As if it were not of infinitely more con- 
seq[uence to make sure of edifying the reader, than of 

♦ Jobu.iy^ 1, 2, 3. . > 
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pleasing his eye. But to return to emphasis^ there Is 
nothi'ng more pedantic than too niuch laid upon trifling 
matter. Men of learning, especially physicians,* and 
divines, are apt to get into a fulsome, bombastic way of 
uttering themselves on all occasions, as if they were dic^ 
tati?ig, when perhaps the business is of no greater con- 
iBequence, than 

What's a clock ? Or how's the wind ? 

VVhofe coach is that weVe left behind ? SwiFt. 

Nor can an error be more ridiculous, than some that 
have been occasioned by an emphasis placed wrong. Such 
was that of a clergyman's curate, who having occasion to 
read in the church our Saviour's saying to the disciples, 
Lukexxiv. 25. ^\0 fools and slow of heart [that is, bach- 
ward^ ** to believe all that the prophets have written con- 
cerning me!*' placed the emphasis upon the word believe^ 
as if Christ had called them fools for believing. Upon the 
rector's finding fault ; when he read it next he placed 
the emphasis upon all; as if it had been foolish in the 
disciples to believe^//.. The rector again blaming this 
manner of placing the emphasis, the good curate accented 
the word prophets ; as if the prophets had been persons 
in no respect worthy o{ belief. 

A total want of energy in expressing pathetic language 
IS equally blameable. I have often been amazed how 
public speakers could bring out the strong and pathetic 
expressions, they have occasion to utter, in so cold and 
un-animated a manner, I happened lately to hear the 
tenth chapter of Joshua read in a church In th? country. 
It contains the history of the miraculous conquest of the 
five kings, who arose against the people of Israel. The 
clergyman bears a very good character in the neighbour- 
)iood ; I was. therefore grieved to hear him read so striking 
a piece of scripture-history in a manner so un-animated, 
that It was fit to lull the whole parish to sleep* Particu- 
larly I shall never forget his manner of expressing the 
twenty second verse, which is the Jewish general's order 
•to bring.out the captive kings-to ^Icfughter. *'* Open the 
mouth of the cave, and bring out those five kings to me 
out of the cave ;" which he uttered ^in the very manner 
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he would li%ve expressed hioiself, if he had said to his boy, 
"Open tnj cbarober door aad bring me my slippers from 
m^er the bed." 

Cicero * very jvfdictously directs, that a public speaker 
rmt^ from time to time, somewhat of the vehemence of 
hisactiou, and not utter every passage with all the force 
he can; to set off, the more strongly, the more emphatical 
parts ; as the painters, by meatis.of shades properly placed, 
make the figures stand off bolder. For if the sp^aJvcr has 
attered a 'weaker passage with all the energy he is master of^ 
what is he to do when he comes to the most pathetic parts ? 

The ease^ with which a speaker goes through a long 
discourse,^ and his success with his audience, depend much 
upon his setting out in a proper iipj,t and at a due pitch 
of loudness. If he begins in too high a tone or sets 
out too loud^ how is he afterwards to rise to a higher note^ 
or swell his voice louder", as the more pathetic strains may 
require ? The command of the voice, therefore, in this 
respect, is to be studied very early. 

The force or pathos, with which a speech is to be de- 
livered, is to increase as the speech goes on. The speak- 
er is to grow ^armby degrees, as the chariot wheel by its 
continued motion ; + not to begin in a pathetic strain, be- 
cause tiiQaudience are not prepared to go along with him. 

False aiid provincial accents are to be guarded against 
or corrected. The manner of pronounang, which is 
usual among people of education^ who are natives of the 
metropolis, is, in every country, the standard. For what 
Horace § says of the choice oi wor As, viz. that the people, 
hy their practice, establish what is right, is equally true 
ot the pronunciation of them. 

♦ De Orat. L. UI. p 144. Tom. I. " Habeat Umon ilia id dicendo," &e. 

t The word key (taken from mufio) means that note, in the fcale, -whicli 
is the lowed of tliof<? that are ufcd in a particiriar piece, and to which the 
others refer ; and has^ nothing to do with Iwudnefs or fonjiefs. For a pieca 
of muiic may be Tung or played louder or fofter, whatever its key is. 

J "Quid infuavius, <Scc. What is more ofFenfivs to the ear, than for H 
pleader to open his caufe in a boifterous manner/' 

AucT. AD Herem. L. IU« N XII. 

' ^ *^ Quern penes arbltrium eft^ et jus et norma loquendi ** 

Mor. Ant Pout. 



JTaturebas given to every emotion of the mind its prop- 
er outward expression, in sadh a manner, that what suits "^ 
&ne^ cannot by any means be accommodated to another^ 
Children at three years of age express their grief in a tone 
of voice, and with an action totally different from that, 
which they use to express their anger ; and they utter 
their joy in a manner different from both. Nor do they 
ever, by mistake, apply one in place of another. From 
hence, that is, from nature^ is to be deduced the whole 
art of speaking properly. What we mean, does not so 
much depend upon the xvordswe speak, as on our manner 
of speaking them ; and ac<!tordingly, in life, the greatest 
attention is paid to this, as expressive of what our words 
often give no indication of. Thus nature jixes the out- 
ward expression of every intention orsentiment of the mind. 

jirt only adds gracefulness to what nature leads to. 
As nature has determined that man shall walk on \x\^feei^ 
not his hands : Art teaches him to walk gracefully • 

Every part of the human fvzint contributes to express 
the passions and emotions of the mind^ and to shew in 
general its present state. The head is sometimes erected^. 
sometimes hung down, sometimes drawn suddenly back 
with an air of disdain y sometimes shews by a nod, a partic- 
ular person, or object; gives assent ^ or denial, by dif- 
ferent motions ; threatens by one sort of movement, ap^ 
proves hy another, and expresses suspicion by a third. 

The arms are sometimes ^6>M thrown out, sometimes 
the right alone. Sometimes they are lifted up as high 
as the face, to express wonder, sometimes held out before 
the breast, tq shew/<?^r * spread forth with the hands open , 
to express desire or affection ; the hands clapped in sur^ 
prise, and in sudden /o); and grief \ the right hand clenched^ 
and the amis brandished, to threaten ; the two anus set «- 
kimboi to look big, and express contempt or courage. With 
the hands, as Quintilian* says we solicit, we refuse^ we 
. promise, we threaten, we dismiss, we invite, we intreat^ 
we .express aversion, fear, doubting, denial, asking, affir^ 
mation, negation, joy, grief, co?ifession, penitence. With 
the hands we describe and point out all circumstances of 
time, place, and manner of what we relate ; we excitm 

»4r. Oft AT. P. 453. « Annofl his pofcimu*/' <tc. 
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the passions of others, and soothe ttdn, we approve and 
disapprove^ permit, or prohibit^ admire or despise. The 
hands serve us instead of many sorts of words t and where 
the language of the tongue is unknown, that of the hands 
is understood, being universal, and common to all nations. 

The Ugs advance, or retreat, to express desire, or ^v^- 
jm, love, or hatred, courage, or feai\ and produce exulta* 
/ion, or leaping in sudden joy ^ and the stamping of the 
foot expresses earnestness, anger, and threatening. 

Especially the face, bein^ furnished with a variety of 
muscles, does more in expressing the passions of the mind, 
then the whole human framehtsides. The change of colour 
(in white people ) shews, by turns, anger by redness, and 
sometimes by paleness, fear likewise by paleness, and 
ihmt by blushing. Every fedture' contributes its part. 
The mouth open, shews one state of the mind ; shut, anoth^ 
tr\ the gnashing of the teeth, another. 

The forehead smooth, and eyebrows arched and easy^ shevi^ 
tranquillity or joy. Mirth opens the mouth towards the 
ears, crisps the nose, h^Xf-shuts the eyes, and sometimes 
fills them with tears. The front wrinkled into frown^^ 
and the e^brtrws over-hanging the eyes, like clouds 
fraught wLth tempest, shew a mind agitated with /wry. 
Above all , the eye shews the very spirit in a visible form. 
In every different state of the mind, it assumes a differ- 
ent appearance. Joy brightens and opens it. Grief half-' 
(^hes, and drowns it in tears. Hatred and a7iger flash 
from it like lightening. Love, darts from it in glances^ 
like the orient beam. Jealousy, and squinting envy, dart 
their contagious blasts from the eye. And devotion raises^ 
it to the skies, as if the soul of the holy man were going 
to take its flight to heaven. 

The ancients* used some gestures which are unknown 
tons, as, to express grief, and other violent emotions of 
the mind, they used tp^ strike their hues with the palms 
of their hands. 

The force of attitude and looks alone appears- in a won-^ 
derously striking manner, in the works of the painter and, 
statuary ; who have the delicate art of making the flat 
canvas and rocky marble utter every passion of tne human 

♦ Alct. ad Hersn, L. Ill, N. X:V. Quiatil. Ikst. Ouat. P. 457. 



mind, and touch the soul of the spectator, as if the pic- 
ture, or statue, 5poif the pathetic language of Shakespear. 
It is no wonder, then, that masterly action, joined with 
powerful elocution, should be irresistible. And the vari- 
ety of expression by looks Knd gestures, is so great, that, 
as is well known, a whole play can be represented te^VA* 
cut a word spoken* ^ 

The following are, I believe, the principal passions^ 
humours, sentiments, and intentionsi which are to be ex- 
|>ressed by speech ^ni action. And I hope, it will be 
allowed by the reader, that is nearly ia the following 
manner, that nature expresses them. 

Tranquillity, or apathy, appears by the composure of 
the countenance, and general repose of the body ^md limbs , 
without the exertion of any one muscle. The countenance 
open ; the forehead smooth ; the eyebrows arched ; the 
mouth not quite shut \ and the eyes passing with ah easy 
motion from object to object, but not dwelling long- 
upon any one. 

Cheerfulness adds a smile, opening the mouth a little 
more; Mirth or laughter, opens the mouth still fftore to- 
wards the ears ; crisps the nose ; lessens the aperture of the 
eyes, aftd sometimes fills them with tears ; shakes and 
sonvulsjes the whole frame ; giving considerable pain, 
which occasions holding the sides, 

Raillefy, in sport, without real animosity, puts on the 
aspect of cheerfulness. The tone of voice is sprightly J' 
With contempt, or disgust, it casts a look asquint, from 
time to time, at the object ; and quits the cheerful aspect 
for one mixed between. an affected grin and sourness. The 
upper lip is drawn up with an air of disdain. The amrs 
are set a-kimbo on the hips ; and the right hand now an4 
then Mr<7tyw ow/ toward the object, as if one were going 
to strike another a slight back-hand blow* The pitch of 
the voice rather loud, ,the tone arch and smeering, the sen- 
tences short ; the expressions satyrical, with mock praise 
intermixed. There are instances of raillery in scripture 
itself, as 1 Kings, xviii. and Isa. xliv. And the excellent 
Tillotson has not scrupled to indulge a strain of that sort 
now and then, especially in exposing the mock solem- 
nities of that most ludicrous (as well as odious) of all re- 
ligions, popery. Nor should I think raillery unworthy 
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the attention of the lawyer ; as it may occassonally ccm« 
in, not^nusefully, in his pleadings, as well &s any other 
stroke of ornament, or entertainment.* 

Buffoonery assumes an arch, sly, \&tnng gj^avity. Must 
not quit its serious aspect, though all should laugh to 
burst ribs of steel. This command of face is somewhat 
difficult; though not so hard, I should think, as to 
restrain the contrary sympathy, I mean of weeping with 
those wha weep*. 

Joyy when sudden and violent, expresses itself by ctap'^ 
ping of hands y and exultation ^ or leaping. The isj« are 
opened wide ; perhaps filled with tears ; often raised to 
hearuen^ especially by devout persons.. The countenance* 
is smiling, not composedly, but with features agitated^ 
The voice rises, from time to time, to very high notes. 

Delight^ or pleasure, as when one is entertained, or 
ravished with music, painting, oratory, or any such ele- 
gancy, shews itself by the looks^ gestures^ and utterance 
of joy ; but moderated. 

Gravity, .or seriousness^ the mfnd' fixed upon sqme 
important snhytci^drarvosdvwnthe eyebrows^, little ; casts 
down^ or shuts or raises ^he eyes to heaven ; shuts the 
mouth and pinches the lips close. The posture of the 
hdy and Jinws is composed^ and without much motion. 
The speech, if any, slozv and solemn ; the tone unvarying. 

Enquiry into an obscure subject, j^^v^s the body in one 
posture, the head stooping, and the ^e poring, the eye'* 
brows drawn down^ 

Attention tO:Q.a esteemed^ or superior character, has the 
same aspect ; and requires silence ; the eyes often cast 
down upon- the ground ; sometimes ^f//- on the face of 
the speaker ; bu t not too pertly , 

Modesty^ or submission, bends the Body forward ; levels 
. the eyes to the breast, if not to the feet, of the superior 
character; ThtvoicAlorw^thetone submissive; ^nd words few.^ 

Perplexity, or anxiety, which is always attended with 
tome- degree of fear and uneasiness-, draws all the partd 
of the body together ; gathers up the arms Upon the breast',. 
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unless one band covers the eyes, or rubs, the fordhiead ; 
4raws down tbe eyebrows \ hangs the head upon the breast^ 
casts down the eyes^ shuts and pinches the eyelid^ close ; 
#Ai^/5 the mouthy and pinches the lips close, or ^i/« them- 
Suddenly the whole body is vehemently agitated. The 
person walks about ^i^i^ ; 5/0/5 abruptly. Then he talis 
to himself, or makes grimaces. If he speaks^to another, 
his pauses are very long, the tone of his voice uttvaryin^, 
and his sentences broken ^ expressing half, and keeping la 
Ikalf of what arises in his mind, 

Fixation y occasioned by some real or imaginary misfor- 
tune, a^itiates the whole frame y and, besides expressing 
itself with the looks, gestures, restlessness, and tone of /^r- 
flexity, it adds complaint^ freting, and lamenting. 

Pity, a mixed passion of love and grief, looks down 
upon distress with lifted hands ; eyebrows df^awn down ; 
mouth open ; and features drawn together. Its expressk>a» 
as to looks, and gesture, is the same with thofeof5«/^ 
firing y (see suffering) but more moderate, as the painurl. 
feelings are only sympathetic, and therefore one remove, 
as it were, more distant from the 50«/,. than what one 
feels in his own person. 

Gr/(/', 5tt^W^«, and violent, expresses Itself by beating 
the head ; groveling on the grounds, tearing of garments, 
hair, and Jlesh ; streaming aloud, weej^ing^ stamping- 
with the feet, lifting the eyes, from tune to time, to 
heaven ; hurrying to and fro, running distracted, or faint- 
iujg away, sometimes without recovery. Sometimes violent 
grief produces a torpid sullen silence, resembling total 
apathy.* . .- ' 

Melancholy, ox fixed grief. Is ^/ewwi);, sedentary, motion'^ 
less. The lower jaw falls ; the lips pale, the eyes are cast 
down, half'shut, eyelids swelled and red, or livid ; tears 
trickling silent^ and unwiped ; with a total inattention to 
every thing that passes, Words, if any, few, and those 
dragged out, rather than spoken ; the accents weak, and 
interrupted sighs breaking into the middle of sentence^^ 
and words. 

Despair, as in a condemned criminal, or one who has 
lost all hope of salvation. Sends the eye-brows, downward, 

* Cttfse levcK loqumUur) ingei^teifiu peat .Scne^ Hxpr. 



clmds the forehead ; rolls the eyes around friglitfully ; 
opens the mouth toward the eaxs ; bites the lips ; ividens 
the nosirik ; gnashes with the f^fM, like a fierce wild 
beast. The heart is too much hardened to sufFer tears to 
flow ; yet the eye^balls will be rrd and infiamed^ like 
those of an animal in a rabid state* The head is hung 
down upon the breast. The arms are bended at the elbows, 
the Jists clenched hard : thev^nfand muscles swelled ; the 
siin livid ; and the whole ioA? strained and violently- 
agitated f groansy expressive of mjevard torture, more fre- 
quently uttered than words. If any words, they B,Tefew, 
and expres^sed with a sullen^ eager bitterness ; the tone of 
voice often loud 3,ndfuri(His. As it often drives people to 
distraction and self-murder, it can hardly be over-acted 
by one, who would represent it^ 

Fear, violent and sudden, opens very wide the eyes and 
mouth ; shortens the nose ; draws down the eyebrows ; 
gives the countenance an air of wildness ; covers it with 
deadly paleness \ draws back the elbows parallel with the 
sides ; lifts up the open hands, the fingers together, to 
the height of the breast, so that the palms face the dread- 
ful object, as shields opposed against it. One foot is drawn 
back behind the other, so that the body seems shrinking 
from the danger, and putting itself in a posture fov flight. 
The heart btats violently ; the breath is fetched quick and 
short ; the ^\io\ebody is thrown in a general tremor. The 
voice is weak and trembling ; the sentences are short, and 
the meaning confused and incoherent. Imminent dan- 
ger, real, or fancied, produces, in timorous persons, as 
women and children, violent shrieks, without any articu- 
late sound of words ; and sometimes irrecoverably cm-- 
founds the understanding ; produces fainting, which is 
sometimes followed by ^fl^A. 

Shame, or a sense of one^s appearing to a disadvantage, 
before one's fellow-creatures* turns anx)ay the face from 
the beholders ; covers it witn blushes ; hangs the head \ 
casts ifcwn the eyes ; draws down the eyebrows ; either 
strikes the person dumb, or if he attempts to say "ainj thing 
in his own defence,' causes his tongue to faulter, and con^ 
founds his utterance ; and puts him upon making a thou- 
sand gestures and grimaces^ to keep himseVf.in coi^«/r- 
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nance*, all which only heighten the confusion of his 
appearance. 

Remorse y or a paipful sense of guilty casts d(ywn the coun- 
ienancey and clouds it with anxiety ; hangs down the head^ 
draws the eyebrov:s downu^o^a theneyes. The ri^A/x hand 
beats the breast. The teeth gnash with anguish. The 
yviioXtbody is strained^ind violently agitated, if this strong 
remorse is succeeded by the more gTacious disposition of 
penitence or contrition ; then the eyes are raised (but with 

Sreat appearance of doubting and fear) to the throne of 
eavenly mercy ; and immediately cast down again to 
the earth. Then floods of tears ^xe seen to flow. The 
Inees B.Te bended ; or the body prostrated on the ground* 
The arms are spread in a suppliant posture, and the voice 
of deprecation is uttered with sighs ^groans-, timidity ^ hesi-' 
tation, and trembling. 

Courage y steady, and cool, opens the countenance ^ gives 
the whole form an erect and graceful air. The accents 
are strongs full mouthed 2Lnd articulate , theyoicc firm and 
even. 

. Boastings or alTected courage, is loudy blustering^ threat^ 
ening. The eyes stare ; the eyebrows drawn d^n ; the 
face is r^4 and bloated ; the mouth pouts out ; the vofr^ 
hollow and thundering ; the arms are set a-kimbo ; the 
head often nodding in a menacing manner ; and the right 
Jist clenched, is brandished, from time to time, at the pa:*- 
son threatened. The right foot is often stamped upon the 
ground, and the/^^5 take such large strides, and the steps 
are so heavy, that the earth seems to tremble under them^ 

Pride assumes a lofty look, bordering* upon the aspect 
and attitude of anger. The eyes open^ but with the eye-' 
brows considerably drawn dozvn ; the mouth pouting out ;. 
mostly shut^ and the lips pirtched close. The words walk 
out astruty with a ^/o'ly, stiff, bombastic affectation of 
importance. The arms get^rall;^ a-kimbo, and the legs at 
a distance from one anothe' taking large tragedy-strides. 

Obstinacy adds to the aspect of pride^ a dogged sourness 
like Xh^.iof^ malice. See Malice-. 

Authority opens the countenance \ but draws down- the 

S^^roiys a little,, so far as to give the look of^ gravity^ 
je grmiity.. 
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Commanding requires an air a little more peremptitry^ with 
a look a little severe or stern. The hand is held out, and 
moved toward the person, to whom the order is given, 
with the pahn upwards^ and the head nods toward him. 

Forbidding ^ on the contrary, draws the head backward^ 
and pushes the hand &om one with thepabn downward^ 
as if going to lay it upon the person, to hoM him down 
immoveable, that he may not do what is forbidden him* • 

jIMrmingy especially with a judicial oath, is expressed 
hj itfimg the open right hand^ and eyes, toward heaven ; 
or, it conscience is appealed to, by laying the right &En^ 
upon the breast. 

Denying \s expressed by ^t^sAfw^ the open right hand 
from oixe ; and turniBg xheface the contrary way. Sec 
diversion, 

Diff-ering in sentiment, may be expressed as refusing. 
See liefusing. , 

Agreeing in opinion, or conviction, as granting. See 
Granting. 

Exhorting^ as by a general at the head of his army, re- 
quires a kind, complacent look.; unless matter of offence 
has passed, as neglect of duty, or the like. 

Judging demands a grave ^ steady lool^ with deep atten^ 
thn ; the countenance altogether clear from any appearance 
ef either disgust or favour. The accents shwy distinct, 
emphatical, accompanied with' little action^ and that very 
grave. 

Reproving i puts on a stem aspect, roughens the xyoice, 
ind is trccoiiipanied with gestures not much different from 
those oi threatening^ but not so lively. 

jicquitting is performed with a berievolent, tranquil 
countenance, and tone of voice; the right hand, if not 
both, open, tvaved gently toward the person acquitted, ex- 
pressing dismission. (See*dismissing.) 

Condemning VLSSxinies a severe look, but niixed with pity. 
The sentence is to be expressed as with reluctance. 

Teaching, explaining, incidcating, or giving orders to 
an inferior, requires an air of superiority to be assumed. 
The features are to be icom posed to an authoritative ^ra- 
vity. The eye steady, ^li^^ open, the ryeircrto a little 
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drawn thwn ovfer it ; ■ but not so much as to look suf'Iy •r 

do^ntatical. 

rhe tone of voice varying according as the emphasis re^^ 
qmreSy of which B, good deal is necessary in' expressing 
matter of this sort. The pitch of voice to be strong and 
clear ; th^ articulation distinct ; the utteranc£ sLo'W ; and 
the manner preceptory. This is the proper manner of 
prbnoimcing the commandments in the communion office* 
But (I am sorry to say it) they are too commonTy spoken 
in the same manner as the prayers^ than which nothing 
can be more unnatural • , 

Pardoning differs from acquitting^ in that the latter 
means clearing a person after trial of guilt ; whfereas the 
former supposes ^ttiV/, and signifies merely delivering tht. 

fuilty person from punishment. Pardoning requires some 
egree of severity of aspect and tone of voice, because the 
pardoned person is not an object of entire unmixed appro- 
bation ; otherwise its expression is much the same as 
granting. See Granting. 

Arguing requires a cool^ sedate^ attentive aspect^ and a 
tlear^ doiv^ tmphatical accent ^ with much demonstration 
by the hand. It differs from teaching (see Teaching) in 
that the look oi authority is not wanted in arguing. 

Dismissing^ vntli approbation^ is done with a kind as" 
pect and tone of voice ; the right hand open^ gently vjav^ 
ed toward the person : with mspleas^rey besides the look 
and tone of voice which suit displeasure, the hand is hast- 
ly thrown out toward the person dismissed, the back jpart 
toward him, (he countenance at the same time turned 
away from him. 

Refusing, when accompanied with displeasure, is expres- 
ed nearly in the same way. Without displeasure, it is 
done with a visible reluctance, which occasions the bring- 
ing out the words slowly, with such a skate of the head, 
and shrug of the shoulJers^ as is natural upon hearing of 
somewhat, which gives us concern. \ 

Grojiting, when done with unreserved good -will , is ac- 
companied with B, benevolent aspect , and tone of yoiC(^\ the 
right hand pressed to the left brtast, to signify how hear* 
tuy the fg-vour is granted, and the benefactor' s^'/y^ in con* 
ferring it. 
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P^p^ndence. See Modesty. 

P'enemtioHy or worshipping, comprehends several arti- 
des, as ascription^ confession^ remorse^ intercession^ thanks" 
^ruing^ deprecation^ petition^ &c. Ascription of honour 
^d praise to the peerless and supremeMajesty of heaven, 
and confession and deprecation, are to be uttered with all 
that humility of looks B,nd gesture y which can exhibit the 
most profound selfabasemerit and annihilation , before 
One, whose superiority is infinite. The head is a little 
raised, but with the most apparent timidity, and dread ; 
the eye is lifted, but immediately cast down again, or 
closed for a moment ; the eyebrows are drawn ^foww in 
the most respectful manner ; the features, and the whole, 
body and limbs^ are all composed to the most profound 
gratuity ; one posture continuing, without considera* 
ble change^ during the whole performance of the du- 
ty. The knees bended, or the whole body prostrate ; or if 
the posture be standing, which scripture* does not disal- 
low, h^xidkxi^ forward , as ready to prostrate itself. The 
arms spread out, but modestly, as high as the breast; the 
i\it hands open. The tone of the voice will be submissive 
timid, equal, trembling, weak, suppliant. The words 
will be brought out with a visible anxiety and diffidence 
approaching to hesitation; feiv, and slow ; nothing of vain 
repetition, t haranguing, flowers of rhetoric, ot affected ^^•- 
ures of speech ; all simplicity^ humility, and lowliness, such as 
beeomzs a reptile of the dust, when presuming to address 
Him whose greatness is tremendous beyond all created con* 
ception. In intercession for our fellow-creatures, which is 
prescribed in the scriptures, § and in thanksgiving, the 
countenance- will naturally assume a small degree of 
clieerfuln ess, beyond what it was clothed with in confess, 
^n of sin and deprecation of punishment. But all af- 
fected ornament of speech ot gesture in devotion, deserves 
the severest censure, as being somewhat much worse than 
ahsurd. 

Respect for a superior, puts on the look and gesture of 
modes\y. SeeModest^.^ ' ., 

Hope brightens the countenance ; arches the eyebroxvs : 
gives tjie eyes an eager, wishful look ; opens the mouth to 

» Mark xi. 2*. f Matth. vi. 7. § Matth. v. 44. Luke ri. 2l. 
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half a .smile ; bend^ the body a little forward^ the feei 
eaual; spreads the arms, with the hands open, as to receive 
toe object of its longings. The fow^. of the voice is eager 
zx\^unevevly inclining to that of joy ; but curbed by a 
degree of doubt and anxiety. Desire differs from hope^ 
as to expression, in this particular, that there are more 
appearance of Jc>tt^/ -and anxiety in \ht former , than the 
latter. For it is oae thing to desire wnat is agreeable, 
and another to have a prospect of actually obtaining lU 

Desire expresses itself by bending \kiebody forward, and 
stretching the arms toward the object, as to grasp it. The 
countenance smiling and loishful ; the eyes wide open, and ^ 
eyebrows raised ; the mouth open ; the tont of voice sup^ 
pliant, but lively and cheerful, unles there be distress as 
well as desire : the expressions fluent and copious ; if no 
words are used, 5f^A5 instead of them ; but this is chiefly 
in distress. 

Love (successful) lights up the countenance into smiles. 
The forehead is smoothed and enlarged ; the eyebrows are 
arched; the mouth a. little open, and smiling; the eyes, 
languishing and half -shut, dote upon the beloved object. 
The countenance assumes the eager and wishful look of 
J^5/V^ (see Desire above) but mixed with an air of satisfac- 
tion and repose. The accents arc 50^> and winning ; the 
tone of voice persuasive, flattering, pathetic, various, mu^ 
sical, rapturous, as in joy. (See Joy.) The attitude much 
the same with ihB,t pt desire. Sometimes both hands pres- 
sed eagerly to the bosom. Love^ unsuccessful, adds an 
niT of anxiety zxiA melancholy. {See Perplexity and Me^m 
lancholy.) 

Giving^ inviting, soliciting, and such like actions, 
which suppose some degree of affection, real or pretended, 
"^re accompanied with much the same looks and gestures 
as express love ; but more moderate. 

Wonder, or amazement (without any other interesting 
passion, as love, esteeni, &c.) opens the eyes, and makes 
them appear verv prominent ; sometimes raises them to 
the skies ; but.ottener, and more expressively, fixes them 
on the object, if the cause of the passion be a present and 
t^w/iZ^ object, with the look, all except the wildness, of 
fear. (See Fear^J IS. the hands hold any thiag;, at the 
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time, when the object of wonder appears, they immedi- 
ately let it dropi unconscious ; and the whole body fixes 
in the contracted^ stooping posture of amazement ; the 
mouth open ; the hands held up open^ nearly in the attitude 
difear. (See Fe^r.) The first access of this passion 5#o^^ 
all utterance. But it jnaKes amends afterwards by a co- 
Yioxksjlow of words and exglamations. 

Admiration-^ a mixed passion, consisting of ijoohder, 
with lorue or esteem, takes away the familiar gesture, and 
expression of simple love. (See Love.) Keeps the respect" 
ful look and attitude. (See Modesty and Veneration.) The 
eyes are opened wide, and now and then raised toward hea- 
ven. The mouth is opened. The hands are lifted up. The 
tone of the voice rapturous. This passion expresses itself 
copiously^ making. great use of the figure hyperbole. 

Gratitude puts on an aspect f\x\\'of complacetuy. (See 
Love.) If the object of it is a character greatly superior ^ 
It ei^presses much submission. (See Modesty.) The right 
hand pressed upon the breast accompanies, very properly, 
the expression of a sincere and hearty sensibility of obliga- 
tion. 

Curiosity, as of a busy-body, opens the eyes, and mouth, 
lengthens the neck, bends the body forward, oxid fixes it in 
one posture, with the hands nearly in that of admiration. 
See Admiration. See also Desire, Attention, Hope, En^ 
quiry, and Perplexity. 

Persuasion puts on the look of moderate love. (See 
Love.) Its accents are soft^ fiattering, emphatical, and 
articulate. 

Tempting, or wheedling, expreSvSes itself mitch in the 
same way ; only carrying!; the fawnuig part to excess. 

Promising is expressed wit\i benevolent looks, the nod. 
of consent, and the open hands gently moved towards the 
person, to whom the promise is made ; the palms upwards. 
The sincerity of the promiser may be expressed by laying 
the right hand gently on the breast. 

Affectation displays itself in a thousand different ges^ 
tares, motions, airs, and looks, according to the character 
which the person affects. Affectation of learning gi^res a 
atiSF formality to the whole person. The words come stalk« 
ing out with the pace of 2i funeral procession ; and every 
D 
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sentence ha?8 th^ solemnity of an oracle. Affectation of piety 
turns up the goggling whites of the eyes to heaven, as if 
the pei;son were in a trance, 2.nd Ji^kcs them in that' pos- 
ture so long that the brain of the beholder grows giddy. 
Then comes up, deep-grumbling, a holy groan from the 
lower parts of the thorax ; but so tremendous in sound, 
and so long protracted, that*ybu expect to see a goblin 
rise, like an exhalation through the solid earth. ,1 nen he 
begins to rock from side to side, or backward and forward,, 
like an ag^ pine on the side of a hill, when a brisk wind 
blows. Tl^e hands are clasped together, and often lifted, 
end the head often shaken wijth foolish vehemence. The 
tone of the voice is canting, or sing-song lullaby, not 
much distant from an Irisn howl ; and the words godly 
doggerel* Affectation o{ beauty ^ and killing, puts a fine 
woman by turns into all sorts of forms ^ appearances ^ and 
attitudes^ but amiable ones. She undoes, by art, or rather 
by awkwardness (for true art conceals itself) all that na- 
ture had' done for her. Nature formed her almost an 
angel, and she, with infinite pains, 'makes herself a monkey^ 
Therefore this species of Affectation is easily imitated, or 
taken off. Make as many, and as ugly griviacesy motions ^ 
^nd gestures^ as can be made; and take care that nature 
never pe^p out ;>nd you represent coquetish ajfectatiQ% 
to the life. 

Sloth, appears hy yawning, dosing, snoring, the head 
gangling soinetimes to one side, sometimes to the other, 
the arms and legs stretched out, and every sinew of the 
body unstrung, the eyes heavy or closed; the words, if any, 
cr^zw/ out of the mouth , hut half -formed, scarce audible 
to any ear, and broken q^m the middle by powerful sleep, . 

People, who walk in their sleep (of which our. inimi- 
table Shakespear has in has tragedy of Macbeth, drawn 
out a fine scene) are said to have their eyes open ; though 
they are not, the more for that, conscious of any thing, 
hut th^ dream, which has got possession of their imagina- 
tion. I never saw one of those persons ; therefore cannot 
describe their manner from nature ; but I suppose, their 
(Speech is pretty much like that of persons dreammg, inar- 
ticulate, incoherent, and very different^ in its tone from 
what it is when waking. 
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Intoxivation shews itself by the eyes half^shut, sleepy , 
itupid, inflamed. An idiot sfnile^ a ridiculous ^ur/in^s or 
a-Fected hravadOy disgraces the bloated countenance. The 
viouth open tumbles out nonsense in heaps, without artic- 
ulation enough for any ear to take it in, and unworthy 
of attention, if it could be taken in. The head seemiB 
too hea-vy for the neck. The arms dangle from the should- 
ers, as ilthey were almost cut away, and hung by shreds. 
The legs totter and bend at the knees, as ready to sink 
under iYiQzveight of the reeling body. And a general 
incapacity y corporeal and mental, exhibits human nature 
sunk below the brutah 

Ariger (violent) or rage, expresses itself with rapidity^ 
interruption y noise y harshness y and trepidation. The neck 
stretched out ; the headforwardy often noddifigy and shaken 
in a menacing manner, against the object ofthe passion. 
The eyes redy inflamed, staring^ rolling, and sparkling ; 
the eyebrffws drawn down over them ; and xhe forehead 
wrinlledinto clouds. The nostrils stretched wide ; every 
vein swelled ; every muscle strained ) the breast heaving 
and the breath fetched hard. Tlie mouth open^ and drawn 
on each side toward the earsy shewing the/^tfrt,in ^ gnash" 
l«^ posture. The face bloated, pale> red, or sometimes 
almost black. The feet stamping ; thfe right arm often 
thrown outy and menacing, with the clenched fist shaken,^ 
and a general and violent agitation of the whole body. 

Peevishness or ill-nature, is a lower degree of anger ; 
and is therefore expressed in the above manner, only more 
moderate ; with half sentences, and broken speeches, uttered 
hastily ; the upper lip drawn up disdainfully ; the eyes 
asquint upon the object of displeasure. 

Malice, or spite, sets the jaws, or gnashes with the 
teeth ; sends blasting flashes from the eyes ; draws the 
mouth toward the ears ; clenches ho\\i. fists, and hends the 
elbows in a straining manner. The tone of voice and ex- 
pressioTiy are much the same with that of anger ; but the 
pitch not so loud. 

Envy is a little more moderate in its gestures, thaii 
malice ; but much the same in kind. 
Reverige expresses itself as malice. 
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Cruelty* See Angtty Avtrsmi^ Malicey and the othct 
jrascible passions. 

Complainings as when one is under violent bodily pain^ 
distorts the features ; almost closes the eyes ; sometimes 
raises them wishfully ; op^«5 the mouth ; gnashes with the 
/^^/A ; draws up the w/>/er /f^ ; draws down the A^aJ upon 
the breast y and the wnole ^04)^ together. The artns are 
violently bent at the elbows, andthe^5/5 strongly clench- 
ed. The •yo/ctf is uttered in groans^ lamentations j and 
riolent szreams. Extreme torture produces fainting and 
death. 

Fatigue^ from severe labour, gives a general languor to 
the whole ^o^i)?. The countenance \^ dejected, (See Grief) 
The arms hang listless ; the body^ (if sitting, or lying 
along be not the posture) stoops, as in old age. (See Dotage) 
The legs, if walkings are dragged heavily alon^, and seem 
at every* step ready to bend under the weight or the body, 
The voice is weak^ and the words hardly enough artic* 
ulated to be understood. 

Aversion, or hatred, expressed to, or of any person, or 
thing, that is odious to the speaker, occasions his drawing 
back B.S avoiding the approach ofwhdLihehdites : the hands, 
at the same time, thrown out spread, as if to keep it off, 
The face turned away from that side toward which the 
iianas are thrown out ; the eyes looking angrily and asquint 
the same way the hands are directed ; the eyebrows drawn 
downward ; the upper lip disdainfully drawn up ; but 
the teeth set. . The pitch of the voice loud ; the tone chi- 
ding, unequal, surly, vehement. The sentences short, and 
abrupt. 

Commendation, or approbation, from a superior, puts 
on the aspect of love, (excluding Desire, and Respect) 
and expresses itselfin a mild toneof voice ; the^rw^ gent- 
ly spread ; the palms of the hands toward the person ap- 
proved. Exhorting or encouraging, as of an army by a 
general, is expressed with some part of the looks and 
action of courage. 

Jealousy would be likely to be well expressed by one, 
who had often seen prisoners tortured in the dungeons of 
the inquisition, or who ha(} seen what the dungeons of the 
inqisition are the best earthly emblem of ; I mean Hel/^ 



For next fo being in the pope's, or in Satan** prison, is tlife 
torture of him who is possessed with the spirk of jealousy* 
Being a mixture of passions directly contrary to one 
another, the person, whose soul is the seat of such con* 
fusion and tumult, must be in as much greater misery 
than Prometheus, with the vulture tearing his liver, as 
the pains of the mind^re greater than those of the body* 
Jealousy is a ferment of love^ hatred, hope, fear, shame^ . 
anxiety y suspicion, g^irf^ pi^y^ envy, pride, rage, cruelty ^ 
vengeance, madness, and if there be any other tormenting 
passion, which can agitate the human mind. Therefore* 
to express jealousy well, requires that one know how 16 
represent justly all iht^ passions hy turns {See Love, Ha* 
tred, &c.j And often several of them together. Jeahusy 
shews itself by restlessness, peevishness, thpughtfulfiess, Un^ 
xiety, absence of mind. Sonietimes it bursts out iti a pite- 
oais complaint and weeping ; theh a gleam of hope, that 
all is yet well, lights up the countenance into a momen- 
tary smile. Immediately the facfe, clouded with a general 
gloom, shews the mind overcast again with horrid suspi^ 
cions and frightful imaginations. Then the arms zxe folded 
upon the breast ; thej^^if^ violently clenched ; the rolling ^\ 
bloody ^ey dart /wry. He hurries to and fro ; he ha6 no 
more rest than a ship in a troubled !^ea, the sport of ^lidir 
and waveis. Again he composes himself a little td reflect 
on the charms of the suspected person. She appears to ' 
his imagination like ihe sweetness of the rising dawn,, 
Theniis monster-breeding fancy represents her infals^^ . 
as she hfair. Then he roars out as one on th^ rack^ 
when the cruel engine rends every joint, and 6very sine^ 
bursts. Then he thrown himsfelf on the ground. He beats 
hts Tiead against the pavement. Then he Spring^ up, and ' 
with the look and action of ?i fury, bursting hot from the 
abyss, he snatches the instrument of death, aiid, aftej: 
ripping up the bosom, of the loved, suspected, hated, la- 
mented, fair one, he stabs himself to the heart, and ex- 
hibits a strikirig proof, how terrible a creature a puny 
mortal is, when agitated by an infernal passion. . 

Dotage, or infirm old age, shews itself by talkativeness^ , 
boasting of the past, hollowness of eyes and cheeis, dimness 
^ sight, deafness, tremor of voice, the accents, through^ 
D 9 - 
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default of teeth, scarce intelligible; hamsweakj knees tot'* 
tering, head' paralytic , hollow coughing, frequent expec^ 
toration, breathless wheeling, laborious groaning, the hody 
stooping under the insupportable load of years, which 
soon will crush it into dust, from whence it had its origin. 
. Folly, that is, of a natural idiot, gives the face an ha- 
bitual, thoughtless, brainless grin. The eyes dance from 
object to object, without ever fixing steadily upon any one, 
A thousand different and incoherent passions, looks, ges^ 
fures, speeches SLVid absurdities, 2,re played ofFevery moment. 

Distraction opens the eyes to a frighful wildness ; rolls 
them hastily and wildly from object to object ; distorts 
every feature ; gnashes with the teeth ; agitates all the 
parts of the body ; rolls in the dust ; foams at the mouth ; 
utters, with hideous bellowings, execrations, blasphemies, - 
and all that is fierce and outrageous ; rushes furiously on 
all who Approach; and, if not restrained, f^^r^ its own 
Jlesh, and, destroys itself. 

Sickness has tnfimiity and feebleness in every motion 
and utterance. The eyes dim, vinA almost closed ; cheeks 
pale znd hollow ; the jaix^ fallen ; the head hung dowm ; 
as if too heavy to be supported by the neck. A general 
inertia prevails. The voice trembling ; the utterance 
through the nose ; every sentence accompanied with a 
groan ; the harid shaking, and the knees tottering under 
' ,the body ; or the body stretched helpless on xSiebed. 

Fainting, produces a sudden relaxation of all thai 
holds the human frame together, every sinew and ligament 
unstrung. The colour flies from the vermilhon cheek ; the 
sparkling eye grows dim. Down the body drops, as help- 
less, and senseless, as a mass of ^/^, to which, by its co- 
lour and appearance it seems hastening to resolve itself. 
Which leads me to conclude with 

Death, the awful end of all flesh -, which exhibits noth* 
ing in appearance different from what I have been just 
^escribing ; for fainting continued ends in death ; a sub- 
ject almost too serious to be made a matter of artificial 
imitation. 

Lower degrees of every passion are to be expressed by 
more moderate exertions of voice Knd gesture, as every 
public speaker's discretion will suggest to him. > 

Mixed passions^ or emotions of the mind, require a 
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mixed expression, P/(y, for example, is composed of grief 
dind love. It is therefore evident, that a correct speaker 
must, by his looks and gestures, and by the tone and pHch 
of his voice, express both grief and Icrve, in expressing 
piiy^ and so of the rest. 

There may be other humours or passions, besides these, 
which a reader, or speaker, may have occasion to express ^ 
But these are ihe^principal. And, if there be any others^, 
they will occur among the following examples for practice, 
taken from, various authors, and rules will be given for 
expressing them. And though it may by alledged, that 
597R^ of these passions, or humours, are such, as hardly 
€ver come in the way of the speaker at the bar, in the 
pulpit 9 or either house of parliament., it does not there- 
fore follow, that the labour of studying and practising the 
proper ways of expressing them is useless. On the con- 
trary, every speaker will find his account in enlarging 
\k\s sphere of practice. A gentleman may not have occa- 
sion every day, to dance a minuet ; but he has occasion to 
go into company every day ; and he will go into a room 
with much the better grace for Lis having learned to d^^rice 
in the most elegant manner. The orator may not have 
actual occasion to express anger, jealousy, malice, and 
some few others of the more violent passions, for which 
I have here given rules. But he wiJl, bjr applying his 
organs, of elocution to express them, acquire a masterly 
ease aiXii fluency y in expressing those he has actully occa-' 
sion to express. 

It is to be remembered, that the action, in expressing 
the various humours and passions, for which I have here 
given rules, is to be suited to the age, sex, condition, and 
circumstances of the character. Violtnt ""anger, of rage, 
for example, is to be expressed with great agitation (see 
Anger) but the rage of an infirm old man or of a woman, 
and of ?i youth, ar^all different from one another, and 
from that of a man in ihe^flower of his age, as every speak- 
er's discretion will suggest. 

A hero may shew fear, or sensibility of pain ; but not 
in the same manner as a girl .would express those sensa--' 
tions. Grief may be expressed by a person reading a mc- 
Iwcholy. story, o? description,, in a roopa. U maybe- 
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resist it, a.s t6 blow out a conflagration with the breath of 
his mouthy or to stop the stream of a river with his kand4 
His passions are no longer his own. The orator has taken 
possession of them j and with superior power, works them 
to whatever he //f^<f^5. 

I'here is no earthly object capable of making such vari- 
ousy and such/<?r«*Af impressions upon the human mind, 
as a consummate speaker . In viewing the artificial ere- 
atioTiSy which flow from the pencil of a Raphael, the crit- 
ical eye is indeed delighted to a high pitch, and the delight 
is ^ational^ because it flows from sources, unknown to 
beingg belozv the rational sphere. But the ear remains 
wholly unengaged and unentertained. 

In listening to the raptures of Ccrelli, Geminiani, and 
Handel, the flood of pleasure which pours upon the ear^ 
is almost too much for human nature, Aad music ap- 
plied to express the sublimities of poetry^ as in the oratorio 
of Samson, and the Alleffroand Pensoroso, yields a plea- 
sure so truly rationaly that a Plato, or a Socrates, need 
hot be ashamed to declare their sensibility of it. But here 
again, the ^ry^ has not its gratification. For the opera (in 
which action is joined with music^ in order to entertain 
the eye at the same time with the ear) I must beg leave, 
with all due submission to the taste of the great, to con- 
sider as 2^ forced conjunction of two things, which nature 
does not allow to go together. For it never will be other 
than unnatural^ to see htroes fightings covimandifig^ threat* 
ening, lamenting ^ and making love, in the warblings of an 
Italian song^ 

It is only the elegant speaker vrho cam at once regale the 
exe with the view of its most amiable object, the human 
fonxi in all its glory ; the ear with the original of all music, 
the understanding vfi\\\ its proper and natural /oo^, the 
knowledge of important truth ; and the imagination with 
all that in pature, or in art, is beautiful^ sublime or won^ 
derfuL For the ovsitof s field is the urnverse^ and his sub-, 
jectsare all that is known of God, and his works ; of su- 
perior natures, good and evil, and their works, and of ter- 
restrials, and their works. 

In a consummate speaker, whatever there is of corporeal 
dignity, or bj^auty, the majesty of the \i\xmz.nface divine. 
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It IS granted, that nature is the f^le by which we are to 
s^eak and toyttJ^^ of propriety in speaking. And every pub- 
lic speaker y who faithfully, and in a masterly manner, foU 
lows that universal guide, commands attention and appro^ 
hation. But a speaker may, either through incurable natu* 
ral deficiency y or by deviating into some incorrigible absur^ 
dity of manner, express the real and the ivarm sentiments 
of his hearty in such an awkward way as shall effectually 
defeat his whole design upon those who hear him, and 
render himself the object of their ridicule. It is not enough , 
as Quintilian * says, to be a human creature^ to make a 
good speaker. A s, on one hand , it is not true, that a speak- 
er*s shewing himself in earnest is B\one sufficient y so on 
the other, it is certain, that if he does not seem to be in 
earnest, he cannot hut fall of his design. 

There is a true sublime in delivery , as in the other imi- 
tative arts ; in the loanner as well as in the matter ^ of what 
an orator delivers. As in poetry ^ paintings sculpture ^ music ^ 
and the other elegancies, the true sublime consists in a 
^t of masterly^ large ^ and noble strokes of arty superior 
to. florid littleness ; so it is in delivery. The accents ^x^ to 
ht clear and -articulate ; every syllable standing offtvova 
that which is next to it, so that they might be numbered 
as they proceed. The inflections of the voice are to be so 
distinctly suited to the niattery that the humor or passions 
might be known by the sound of the voice only, where 
there could not be one word heard. And the variations 
are to be, like the full swelling folds of the drapery in a 
fine picture, or statue, bold znd free y-^nd forcible. 

True eloquence does not wait for cool approbation. 
Like irresistible beauty ^ it transports, it ravishes, it com- 
mands the admirationof all, who are within its reach. If 
it allows time to criticise, it is not genuine. It ought to 
hurry us out of ourselves, to engage and swallow up our 
whole attention ; to drive every thing out of our minds^ 
besides the subject it would hold forth, and the point, it 
wants to carry. The hearer finds himself as unable to 

• Inst. Or at. p. 442. 

f ■ Si vts me Here, ddendum eft 

Puus ipfi tibi. Ho** 
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tune to time, his look, his posture his motion, and tone of 
vpice, v^^hich if they were to continue too long the same^ 
would become tedious, and irksome to, the beholders. Yet 
he is not to be every moment changing posture, like an 
harlequin, nor throwinghis hands ^bout, as if he were shew- 
ing legerdemain tricks. 

Above all things, the public speaker is never to forget 
the great rule, Ars est celare artem. .It would be 
infinitely more pleasing to see him deliv^ himself with 
as litsle motion, and no better attitude, than those of an 
• Egyptian mummy, than dist or ting Vims^iiinio all the •y/o- 
lations of decorum, which affectation produces. Jrt, seen 
through, is execrable. 

Modesty ought ever to be conspicuous in the behaviour 
of all, wno are obliged to exhibit themselves before the 
eye of the public. Wh^itevev of gesture, or exertion of 
voice, such persons use, they ought to appear plainly to 
be drawn into them by the importance^ spirit or humor of 
the matter. If the speaker uses any ^xr^s of delivery. y which 
appear plainly to be studied ; the effect will be that his 
awkward attempt to work upon the passions of his hear- 
ers, by means, of which he is not master y^^iW render him 
odious and contemptible to them. With what stiff and 
pedantic solemnity do some public speakers \itter thoughts, 
so trijiing^ as to be hardly vjorth uttering at all I And 
what' unnatural and unsuitable tones of voice, and 
gesticulations, do others apply, in delivering what, by 
their manner of delivering, one w<;^tnd be apt to question, 
not only whether it is xhtirown cditnposltion, but whether 
they really understand it. ^, 

The clergy have one considerable apology from the 
awkwardness of the ^/^^^ they speak from. A pulpit is, 
by its very make, necessarily destructive of M grace of 
attitude. What could even a Tully do in a tub^ just big 
enough for him to stand In, immersed up td the arm-pits, 
pillozvinghis chin upon its cushion, Qsl^lihon describes the 
sun upon the orient wave f* But it is hardly to be expected, 
that this, or any other impropriety in sacredmattersy of which 
there are many greater y should be altered. Errors^ in them. 
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oecome, by long estabUshment, saered.* Andl doubt not* 
but some of the narrower part of the clergy^ as well as of 
[\itpeop.le.y would think any other form of a pulpit, than 
the ^r^.y^«/, though much. JiUer for exhibiting the speaker ' 
toanadvantge, an innovation likely to prove dangerous to 
religiont and which is wprse, to the church. 

Nor is it to be expected, that decorum of manner, ia 
preachings should be carried to any great perfection in 
England, while reading is thought to be preaching. If 
the Greek and Roman orators had read their sermons, the 
effect would have bee^n, I suppose, pretty much the same 
as that which- sermons produce among us. The hearers 
might have, many of tl\etn, dropped asleep. In some for- 
tign countriesi, preachers are so much aware of the dis* 
advaixtage of readings that such, as have weal memories, 
Have a prompter, bel^ind, in the pulpit, out of «ight. How* 
ever, it must be owned, that, if preachers would bestow a 
little pains in comiiritting to the w^wor^ the substance of 
their discourses, so as not to be slaves to written notes^ and 
endeavour to gain a tolerable readiness at extemporary 
simplification (which at the bar is indispensable) their dis- 
courses might havee^fj/, though the eye should now and 
then be cast upon the notes^ if not In a clumsy manner, and 
vith hesitation. Quintilian f himself will not object to so 
much use of notes, as I have here allowed ; though he* 
obsolutely requires his orator to be possessed of a memory. t 

* See the writings i>f many of the clergy themfe'lvei to this purpofe, as Drw 
^'vk,Hareyffoadlyy fVhiJion^ Clayton^ &C. the CaNDID DiSQUISITIONB^ and 

ilJe Confessional. »' . 

t Inft. Ofat. L. X. C. vii. ' . ' ' 

I Dean Swift, in his Ldtcr io ^ young CUr^yMan^yiriies on this Cubjeot, ^ 

BiJIows: . ••••-' > . . . 

** I cannot but think, that what is rAid differs as much from what is re* 
peatedtw/Awtf ho^k^ as a copy <foes from, an original. At the fame time I a'lm 
Wly fenfible, -what an extreme difficulty it would be upon you to alter thisi 
*"d that If you did, your fermons would be much lefs valuable than otherwise^ 
«>r want of time to improve and coite^ them. -1 would therefore gladly come 
^oatomptomife with you in this matter." \ t. • . ' \: 

He then goes on to advife^t'iat he (hould write his fermons in a large 
w hand, and read them over feveral times before delivering them, foSaJto 
'^!>We,withtheheIpbf an ^ye,caft dewn uowand then, upon the pap^r^tO 
Pronounce th«ra with eafe and force. ' . j < . . 
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xo hear a judicious and elegant discourse from the pul- 
pit, which would, in printy make a noble figure, murdered 
i)y him, who had learning aod taste to compose it^ but 
having been neglected as to one iipporta.nt part of his ed uca- 
tion, knows not how to deliver it otherwise than with a 
tone between singing SLnd saying, or with B^nodxyfhi^ he^ad, 
to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphatical *word, or 
with the^same unanimated wow^fowj?, in which he was used 
to repeat Qua genus, at Westminster school ; what can be 
imagined mofe lamentable ! yet what more common ! 
Vfexe the educators of youth, intended for the ministry, 
of the opinion oi the prince of orators, viz. that delivery is 
the Jirst, second ^nd third pan of oratory, they would spare 
sometime from the many less necessary parts of school leiirn- 
ing, to apply it to one so very essential \ without which 
ihe Weight of the most sacred subject, the greatest depth of 
Jrrttical disquisition , the mpst unexceptionable reasoning ^ 
the most accurate arrangement of matter, and the most 
striking energy of style^ are all lost upon the'audience, who 
sit un/mected, and depart unimprdyed. From hence it is, 
that While places of public ^worship are almoist empty ^ the- 
atres are crowded. Yet in the former the most interesting 
isubjects are treated. In the latter b]\ is fiction. To' the 
former allare invited without any expense. The charge 
and frottJ?^ of attending the' /^/^f rare considerable, Bvit 
It will not be otherwise, so long as the speakers in the 
former take no more pains to enforce their public instruc- 
tions than iftheydeliveied j^^h'<??/5, and those in the latter 
bestow so much tP make jS<:^i5«5 seem true* It may be 
said, this observation has o/>^ been made before. The 
more is \!t\epity. And it ought to be often made again y 
land to he dvbeli' upon, till the fault is amended. 

Did preachers labour to acquire a masterly delivery^ 
jplatees 6f public instruction woiild be crowded^ as places of 
'fnhVic, diversion are now. Rakes ^nd infidels, \r\exe\y t<y 
i»hew their taste, wmjd frequent them. Could all frequent 
ithem and none profit ? « 

, It is common to liekr coi'n^laints from the clergy, of 
•tlie inattention, of their hearers, even to do!tifig, ^ni sotxtc^ 
times to profound sleep. But ^here doei this complaiivt 
hXl at last ? Even upon ih^preachers themselves, who 
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iddress tteir hearers with such coldness and indifference as 
to leave them nothing to do, but to go to sleep. Let the 
prtocher but exert \iiin%t\t properly, and he may defy his 
hearers to go to sleepy or withdraw their attention for a 
moment. 

The clergy are likewise very full of their complaints of 
the little effect their labours produce. Infidelity and vice^ 
they cry, prevail more than ever. Churches are poorly 
filed. And those, who attend for fashion's sake, are not 
much better than their neighbours. 

But what is the plain English of this lamentable out- 
cry ? Why, trtjly, that they find people loath to go to the 
places of public instruction to be disgusted or lulled to 
sleep. And, that when they have them there^ they can- 
not persuade ihtva to quit their vices and follies by lolling 
tw^enty minutes upon a velvet cushion, and reading to 
them a learned discourse. That they cannot ivarm them to 
the love of virtue by a cold^ ill-read, pulpit harangue. 
That they cannot win their affections whilst they neglect 
all the natural means for working upon the human passions. 
That they canjiot iindle in them that burning zeal wfjich 
suits the most important of b]\ interests yhy talking to them 
uith the coolness of^a set o( Stoic philosophers, of the tenvrs 
of the Lord, of the worTnthzi never dies, and the fire that 
is not quenched, and of future glory, honoTy and immor* 
tality, of everlasting kingdoms, and "heavenly thrones. 

I know it is common for preachers to plead, in excuse of 
the frigidity of their manner, in addressing their audiences, 
their modesty, and fear of being accused ot affectation. But 
are these any hindrance to the elocution of the actors, or 
even of the actresses ? who, by study and practice, come 
to get the better of timidity, and to attain an elegant and 
conect utterance (and are indeed, the only speakers v^e have 
ia England) without any appearance of ^^^^^<2/io» ; which 
would render them insufferable. But do our preachers, 
in general, bestow any thought, or use any means, of any- 
kind, for improving themselves in speaking ? The younger 
part of the players rehearse, and practice over and over 9 
many a time, and are long under the tuition of the princi- 

ril actors, before ihey appear in public. But there are, 
believe, no other public speakers among us, who take 
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kncli pains^ thoagli thcj bestow great pains in improving 
themselves in learning ; which shews, that the neglect of 
//iw accomplishment, is more owing to the w^ant of a due 
sense of its usefulness ^ than to any otker cause* And yet, 
of the two, learning is much less necessary to b, preacher^ 
than skill in persuading, Quintilian* makes this latter 
the supreme excellence in his orator. 

Let the reader only consider, that a shoemaker, or a taj- 
hr, is under a master seven years, at least, before he sets 
up for himself. But the preacher goes into the pulpit ?a 
C7/^f, without ever having had owe lesson, or article of in- 
struction in that part of" his art which is the ^Aff/" and 
most weighty, and without which all his o/7/^r accc/tHplish- 
vimts are wonhnothing toward gaining the end of preach- 

It may be alledged that the clergy cannot be expected to 
T)e great orators for Jifty or an hundred pounds a year, 
which poor pittance is as much as many hundreds, I may 
say thousands, of them, have to maintain themselves and 
their families. The more is the pity. 

But there are many players who do not get more than 
the lower clergy. And yet they study hard, for no great- 
er encouragement, and actually acquire such skill in work* 
ing upon ihe passions of mankind, that, for my part, if I 
wanted to have a composition of mine ivell spoken , I would 
-put it into the hands of a second-rate player, rather than 
of am preacher X ever heard. 

\Vnat could be imagined more elegant, if entertainment 
alone were sought ; what more useful, if the ^ood of man* 
kind were the object, than the saaed function of preaching 
properly performed} Were the most interesting of subjects 
.treated with proper perspicuity and adequate judgment, 
and well wrought discourses, delivered to listening crowds, 
with ih?^, dignity which becomes a teacher of divine truth, 
and with that energy, which should shew, that the preach^ 
,er spoke from his o-von heart, and meant to speak to the 
hearts of his hearers, what effects might woV follow ? 
Mankind are not wood or stone. They are undoubttedly 
capable of being roused and startled. They may he drawn, 

' * Quint. Inft.Orat.L. vi.C. iK 
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and allured. The voice -of an able preacher, thundering 
out the divine threatenivgs against -diV^, would be in the 
ear of the offender ^ as if he beared the sound of the last 
trumpet summdning the dead to judgment. And the 
gentle call oi mercy ^ encouraging the terrified^ and almost 
despairing penitent ^ lo look up to his offended heavenly 
Father, would seem as the song oi angels., A whole mul- 
titude might be lifted to the fiifs. The world of spirits 
might be opened to the eyes of their minds. The terrors 
of tbait punishiH/ent, which awaits vice ; the glories of tbat 
state, to which virtue will, through divine favour, raise the 
pious, might be, by a powerful j^teadier, rendered present 
to their understandings, ^ith such conviction, as wxmiI4 
make inddiable impresmiis upon their hearts, and work ^ 
^ihstja.nti'stl reformatioTi iii their lives.* 

The convincing and iirrefragable^roo/, that reial and im^ 
portant effects might &e produced by preachers by ^ pro-p 
per applicmtion of oratory to the purposes of instructing 
and aiiiending mankind, is. That oratory has been In all 
times, known actually to produce' great alterations m 
men's ways^of thinking and acting. And there is no d^T 
tijing facts. To bring instanceB of this in a copious ixtaiir 
ner, as the subject might deserve, would be to (juote moie 
history than could be comprehended in such a volume $fi 
this. Nor can any reader imagine, an art could have been, 
in all free governments, sa laboriously cultivated by 
stcttesman^ had they not found it useful in the state* TS^ 
we not, in our own times, see the effects produced by it in 
the British par lianient t But. if any^ one should allcdge, 
tlat there is nothing in the power o{ preachers by mea^s o£ 
oratory; does it not follow, that then the whole function 
<3f preaching may as well be laid aside ? for if good speaking 
will have no ^^c^ upon mankind, surely ^^/i will have«^^. 
Reasoning a priori, one would conclude, that we should 
see both the study, and the effects of oratory, carried to 0, . 
^oh beymd what they reached in the ancient times of 
Heathenism. Have we not the adv^tntage of those noble 

* QtuaiiSa» (In* t. Or at. L. ti. C. ii) inakes the .knowledge tndcoet^ 
QMncI of ihQ/>^4tic, the main inftrumeDi oi prfrajkn^ which SMCQVdip^ (0 
him, is the^rff^f hjtmfs of the orator. 

E 2 
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models^ which the ancients struck out by the mere force of 
natural unassisted genius? Ought we not to exceed those 
models-? But do we came up to them ? Have we not in* 
comparably clearer views of ?iature, and of all knowledge , 
than the ancients had ? Have we not whole sciences of 
which they knew nothing f U'he Newtonian philosophy 
alone \ to what sentiments does it lift the mind ! How do 
the ideas, it gives us, oi immensity SiWtii with innumerable 
Worlds revolving round innumerable suns ; those worlds 
themselves the centres of others^ secondary to thera ; all at^ 
tracting ; all attracted ; enlightening^ or receiving light ; 

at distances unmeasurable, but all under one law ! 

How do these ideas tend to raise our conceptions of the 
^«M^ of such a work ;. Ought not our productions to e^^ 
eeed theirs^ who had no such helps to enrich and enliifen 
their imaginations ? But, above all, as much as the heav- 
ens are higher than the earth, so much ought the views 
•which revelation presents us with, to ennoble all our pro^ 
ductions above those of the ancients^ on whom that glori- 
ous light never shone. What had. a Demosthenes^ or a Ci- 
terOi to inspire so divine an ardour into their addresses to 
the people, compared with those sublime doctrines^ which. 
^angels desire earnestly to pry into ? If the poetical descrip* 
tion of Jupiter shaking the heavens with his nod, warmed 
the imagination of a Phidias to such a pitch, as enabled 
him to produce the most majestic piece of statuary, that 
ever was beheld ; and if the imagination of the author^ of 
that poetical description was exalted by the scenes he saw, 
and the learning he acquired by travelling into Egypt, and 
other parts ; how ought the. genius oi the christian orator 
to be elevated, how ought both his compasitioi>s, and his 
inanner of delivering them, to shine superior to all that an- 
iiquity ever saw ; as he enjoys superior advantages for ea- 
nobling all his sentiments, and giving dignity and spirit 
4o all he composes and utters / If we find a Plato or 
a Cicero, whenever they touch upon the sublime doc- 
Irine of sl future state, rise above them^lves, wanned with 

■ s hall I say the prospect? no— with the possibility , or 

•at mpdt, with the hope of immortality ; how animated ought 
vz^r descriptions to be, how forcible our manner of treating 
of what we pretend firmly to believe ; of what *we knoTsr 
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tbe Author of our religion confirmed by actuaTlj rising 
from the grave, triumphing gloriously over death, and 
fl;5^^»<ifw^ visibly to heaven. 

Poor were the motives, and cold the encouragements 
which /fey could offer to excite their hearers to bravery, 
and to virtue, compared with those which we have to 
propose. For if they put them in mind of their country, 
their wives, their children, their aged and helpless parents ; 
if they called upon them to shew themselves worthy de^ 
scendants of their illustrious ancestors ; if they roused their 
shame, or their sense of honor; if they held forth the prize 
of death less/^mf ! all these are as cogent arguments now, 
as they were then. What advantage our Christian orators 
have over than, toward gaining their end, of alarming, per- 
suading, and reforming mankind, appears from considering, 
how little chance we should have of producing any good 
effect upon a people strongly attached Xo pleasures, riches, 
and honours, by telling them, that if they continued to 
pursue these their beloved objects by unlawful means, they 
might expect, after. their death, to be carried before Minos 
Rhadamanthtis, and jEacus, who would condemn their 
souls to Tartarus, where the soul of Ixion was tied upon a 
wheel, and whMed about without rest; where Promethe- 
us had his liver gnawed by a vulture, which grew again 
as fast as it was devoured, and where Danaus's nfty daugh- 
ters had a set of barrels, with holes in their bottoms, to 
keep continually full to the top : and where all wicked 
souls would be condemned to some such punishment ; but 
if, on the contrary, they would act the part of honest and 
worthy men, and exett themselves to the hazard, and, 
perhapsj loss of their lives, in the defence of the liber- 
ties of their country, their souls would be ordered, by the 
judges of the dead, to be placed in the Elysian fields, 
where were pleasant greens, and lucid streams, and frag- 
rant groves ; and w^here they shold amuse themselves with 
the innocent pleasures, which delighted them while here. 
Had our Christian orators no hetter motives ta urge, than 
such as could be drawn from the consideration of certain 
imaginary rewards and punishments to be distributed in a 
^&[i2LiTi possible y but doubtful (uiiire state in some unknown 
subterranean region ; ii might be expected, that their zeal 
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m tirging thefti would be but cold^ and the eflSect of their 
addresses to the ^to^X^y inconsiderable. But the ancient' 
orators had no better motives, from futurity ^ than these 
which I have mentioned, and those they coltld draw from 
cdher considerations we?8 the same, which we may use now. 
What accounts should we have had of the power with 
which they spoke, iai at the effects of xhAx speeches, if they 
had had the awful subjects to treat of, and the advantages' 
for treatingof them with efffect, which (jwr preachers have! 
O shame to modern times ! K Pericles, or a Demosthenes, 
could shalie all Gretcty'^MtXi they warned their countrymen 
against an invasion, or alarmed them about the danger ot 
their liberties / Whilst we can hardly keep our hearer* 
awake wh^n^we stand forth to warn them in name of God ,1. 
against the consequences of vice, ruinous to individuals, 
ruinous to nations ; the cause not only of the subversion oC 
states and kingdoms, when luxury and corruption spread 
their fatal contagion, and leave a people the unthinking 
prey of tyranny and oppression ; but of utter irretrievabli5 
destruction of the souls and bodies of half a species* from 
the presence of God, and from the glory of his power, at 
that tremendous day, when the trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised, and when he shall sit upon the 
throne of judgment, from whose face heaven and earth 
shall fly away ;t whose voice shall pronounce on the wick- 
ed the dreadful sentence, *' Depart, ye cursed ;" and 
whose breath shall blow up the unquenchable flame in 
which rebellious angels and men shall be irrecoverably 
swallowed up and destroyed. 

♦ It may, perhaps, be objected here, that sacred Vr^/A 
needs no ornament to set it off, no art to enforce it. That 
the apostles were artless and illiterate vtxn ; and yet they 
gained the great end of their wmwow, the conviction of 
multitudes, and the establishemnt of their religion. That 
therefore, there is no necessity for this attention to deliv- 
ery, in order to qualify the peatfher for his sacred office^ 
or to render his labors successful, 

* «< Straight islhe j^tfc, and nainraw the «r»y, that leadethto life, aad few 
♦berc be#ho fiad it," Matf.. tu. 14. 

f Rev. HI. 11, 
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To al r this the answer is rdady, viz. First, the apostles 
were not all artless and illiterate. St; Paul, the greatest 
and most general propagator of Christianity, is an eminent 
exception^ He could be no mean orator ^ who confounded 
the Jeivs, at Damascus,* made a prince ^ before wnora he 
^stood to bejudgedy confess, that he .had almost persuaded 
him to become a convert to a religiori every where spoken 
agahist ;t ^ threw another into a fit of tremblings as he 
'sat upon his juoFment-seat^ ; J made a defence before the 
learned, court ofAreopaguSi which gained him for a con- 
vert a member of the court itself, § struck a whole people 
■with such admiration that they took him for the god of 
eloquence ;t| and gained him a place inLonginus's If list 
of famous orators. Would the cold served-up monotony of 
our En^ish sermon-readers have produced such effects as 
these ? ^ut farther, the apostles might very well spare 
human accomplishments ; havln^^ what was worth thetn 
all, viz. the Divine gift of working miracles; which if 
our preachers had, I should not have much to say tibout 
their qualifying themselves in elocution. But, as it is, 
public instruction is the preacher's iveapon^ with which he 
is to combat infidelity and vice. A nd what avails a ideapon 
without 5^/7/ to iDzVW it ? Medicines the most salutary 
to the body are taken with reluctance ^ if nauseous to- the 
taste. However, they are taken. But the more neces- 
sary physic for the souU ifit i:»enot rendered somewhat 
palatable, will be absolutely 7'^V(;/e'</. For we aremiich 
less prudent in our care for the most valuable part of our^ 
selves than for tbe least. Therefore the preacher ought, 
above all other public speakers, to labor to enrich and adorn, 
in the mo5t masterly manner, his addresses to mankind ; 
his views being the most important. What grand point 
has ihe player to gain ? Why, to drawn an audience to the 

* Aas ix. S2. t Afts xj^vi. 28. xxviii. 22. J A^s xxiv. 25. § Ads 
xvii. 3K j|tA<if8xiv, 1^, ^<»ltwas with no finali pleafure I lately met 
with a fragment of Langmus .w hlch is preferved as a teftimony of that critic's 
judgment, « at the beginning ofa mamifcript of the New Teftament in the 
Vatican library. After that author has numbered up the mofl celebrated 
orators aioongthe Grecidns, he fays, *' Add to thefe Paul of Tarfus, the pat- 
loaof an o^inieo notyet fuUy proy^d." Spen^. No. 633. 
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Therefore, Cicero* takes it for granted^ that Calidius could 
not have addressed the senate in so indifferent^ ^A un-- 
animated a, manner, if what Jbe wanted to persuade them, 
to believe had not been mere Jtfcrion. - And Demipsthenes^ 
when one came to him, beggings ^bat he would plead Lis 
cause against a person who. had used him cruelly, of whicli 
usage he gave Demosthenes. a very colddinAunanimaieii 
account, cou)d not believe xhsLt he had been so injured; 
till, upon his signifying his suspicion, the man was roused 
to some wamifh ; and then the orator was convinced, 
that his complaint wd,s wetl founded , and immediately 
undertook his.defence. t - 

if it should be said by preachers, V The people will be 
as much offended with us, if we over-act oiir part, as they 
are no'w indifferent abput attending our ministry ; so that 
it will avail nothing to study a more, lively delivery %^ to 
this I must beg leave to answer, that there is no reason to 
fear any thing from it. Because a manner of preaching 
may be used, which shall have ten times more life and 
vivacity in it, than the present, and yet (if it be not ttw- 
natural or incorrect) be very safe from all danger of ex^ 
ceeding ii\xe bounds as to vivacity and force. And, 
farther, we do in fact observe, that no preacher is admired 
(I do not mean by, the i^ob, but by people of education) 
whose delivery is dull Biid unanimated ; let his matter be 
'whatitwilL 

Lest any reader should think, I have been iooseverp 
upon the deficiencies pf men of sacred characters, ?is to 
.delivery ^ either in leading, the devotion^s of the people or 
in instructing them in their duty ; I will .^dd, by way oT 
Apology for what I have said, some passages, to the same 
purpose, from the Spectator, 

The well reading of the common pfayers is of so great 

importance, and so much neglected^ that I take the liberty 

to oiFer to your consideration some particulars on that sul>- 

• ject. . And what mor^e worthy your observation than this ? 

.A thing so public, and of so high consequence* It is 

, * Tuiftuc, M. Calidi nifi fijigere», 6c ageres } 

CicB/trt. p.'18t,Tom,ii 
\ Fliit. in. vit. Demofthi 
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indeed wonderful^ tjaat the frequent exercise of it should 
not make the performers of that duty more expert ^in it» 
ITiis inability y as I conceive, proceqis from the little cars 
that is taken of thWr reading while at school^ where, wjiea 
thej are.got into Latin, they are looked upon as above En- 
glish, the reading of which is wholly n^lected, or at least 
read to very, little pktpose, without any due observatiork 
made to' them of the proper accent and manner of readi ng* 
By this means they have acquired such /// habits^ as will 
not easily be removed.*- The writer of the letter thea 
goes on to mention the advantage he himself found from 
being led in his devotions by an elegant performer of the 
service at St. James's Garlick-hill church. 

** My eyes and my thoughts (says he) could not wander 
a3 usual ; but ti^ere confined to ;iiy prayers. — -The confes- 
sion was read with such a resigned humility, the absolu- 
tion with such a comfortable authority, the thanksgivings 
with soch a religious joy, as made me feel those aiFec- 
tious of the mind in a manner I never did before. To 
remedy, therefore, the grievance above complained -of» 
I humbly propose, that this excellent reader, upon the* 
text, and every annual assembly of the clergy at Sioa 
College, and all other conventions, should read prayers^ 
heforethem. For then those, that are afraid of stretching 
their mouths y ^.nA spoiling their soft voices ^ will learn ta 
read with clearness, loudness, and strength. Others, 
who affect a rakish negligent air, by folding their arms^, 
and lolling upon their book, will be taught a decent beha- 
viour. 1 hose who read so fast as if impatient of their 
work, may learn to speak deliberately. There is another 
sort, whom I call Pindaric readers, as being confined to no 
set measure. These pronounce fiye or six words with great 
deliberation, and the five or six subsequent ones with as 
great celerity ; the first part of a sentence with a very ex- 
alted voice, and the latter very low,. Sometimes with onft 
sort of tone, and: immediately after with a different one. 
These gentlemen will learn of my admired reader an even- 
ness of voice and delivery. And all, who are innocent 
of these affectations, but re^d with such an indifferencj^ 
as if they did not understand the language, may be informed 
of the art of reading movingly d,ndferve?itlj ; hpw td- place 
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the emphasis i and give the proper accent to e9J^ word, and 
how to vary the voice, according to the nature of the sen* 
tence. There is certainly a difference between reading a 
prayer and a gazette. These are often pretty classical 
scholars, and would think it an unpardonable mn to i»ead 
. Virgil, or Martial, with as little taste, as they do divine 
service." Spect. Na. 147- 

And the same standard author, in his 407th paper, 
complains as follows. 

*• Our preachers stand stock still in thre pulpit ; atid will 
not so much as move Zijinger to set off the best sermons 
in the world. We meet with the same speaking statues 
at our bars^ and in all public places of debate. Our words 
flow from us in a smooth continued stream, witboiit those 
sti-ainings of the 'voice, motions of the body, and majesty 
of the hand, which are so much celebrated in the orators of 
Greece and Rome. We can talk of life and death in cold 
blood, and keep our temper in a discourse, which turns 
upon every thing that is dear to us. 

** It is certain, that proper gestures, and vehement ex- 
ertions of the iwice, cannot be too much sfudiedhj a public 
•orator. They are a kind of comment upon what he utters, 
" and enforce every thing he says with weak hearers," (and 
surely the bulk of hearers are weak) '* better than the strong- 
est argument he can make use of. They keep the audience 
awake, and fix their attention to what is delivered to them ; 
at the same time that they, shew the spekker is in earnest, 
and affected himself with what he so passionately reoom^ 
mends to others. 

** How cold B.nd dead a figure In comparison of these two 
great men, (Demosthenes and Cicero) does an orator oft€n 
make at the British bar, holding liphis head with the nio^ 
insipid serenity, and stroking the sidesiof a long wig," &o. 

t>ean Swift (who was nb fiiend to over^dmng on the 
serious side) advises his young clergyman as follows : 

** I take it for granted that you are already desirons to 
be seen in a pulpit. But 1, hope you think it prudent to 
pass quarantine among the. desolate churches five rniles 
round this town, where yoii Inay at least l^arn to read 
and speak before, you vent lire to expose your parts in a 
city congregation. Not that these are better judges, but; 
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because, if a man must needs expose his folly, it is more 
safe and discreet to do so before few witnesses > and in a 
scattered neighbourhood. And you will do well, if you 
cau prevail with some intimate and judicious friend to lie 
your constant hearer, and to beg of him to give you notice, 
with the utmost freedom, of whatever he finds amiss either 
ill your voice or gesture. For want of such early warning, 
many clergym4en continue defective, and sometimes re- 
dicalous, to the, end of their Vircsi Neither is it rare to 
observe, .among excellent and learned divines, a certain 
ungracious manner, or unhappy tone of voice,-which thej 
have never "been able to shake off," 

Are the fault's cc^nplakied <^f by these ^uthor», wild 
wrot6 aliAost fifty years ago, amended, or liigly to be 
amended ? Let the ani^wet to this question be coUected- 
from the following veirses, fay Dr. Byram, prefixed to Fot^ 
dji(fe*s Aut ov Pbb ACHING, published a few yeaia 9^. 

For, ^irhat's a fefraon, good> or ted, 
If a nsan reads it like a lad ? 
To hearfooie people when they preach. 
How they run o*er all parts oC fpecch, 
Atid ncitiier raife a. word nwfnk ; 
Our learned blAops, one would thkik. 
Had tskenfchool-ioys from the rod, 
'to inake awbaJfadQu of God. 

And afterwards. 

In pomt of feimons, 'tis cor>feft, 
Ottr EngUfh clergy make the beft : 
But this appears, we must confefs. 
Not fi-orti ihe/a/^//, but the/»r^. 
Thiey manage with di^ointed fkiil> 
The iHoittr weii, the fmnner ill ^ 
And what feems paradox at firft, 
They make the beft^ and ^each the Worft. 

If there is, as we have seen, so much room to lament 
the deficiences of those who are to lead the devotions of 
congregations, and to imtruet ^tst^\n their dut;^, and 
whose husiness it is to wf« them, by every engaging an4 
powirfularff to the faithful performance of it > if there 
is so much xeason^ to wish that those failures Height be 
Made up, and those errors amended, which are imdoubt- 
«ily a great cau«e of the rductana we observe, ia many 
to attend^ and th^r c^ldtuts^t^ ind^eren^e in places of 
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Jmblic worsliip and instruction ; if the dlergy are so defi- 
'cient in their public performances, what is left for me to 
aay of those devotion-confounding, ear-splitting pests of 
our churches, I mean the parish- clerks a.nA parish children? 
I would only ask, whether, if we had declared a final and 
irreconcilable hostility against common decency^ not to 
say propriety y and had set ourselves to find out the most, 
efFec\ual means possible for turning tvofship into burlesque ; 
I would aiSk, I say, whether, if this was our desigh, there 
could be a more certain way to gain it, than to place a set 
of people in every church, who should come in between ev- 
ery two sentences spoken by the minister, with z squall hs 
ioud as the sotmd of ten trumpets, and totally discdrdant 
from one another] and from the key in which the minister 
«peaks. If the minister spQsks properly ^ why do not the 
clerk and the charity-children speak in concord with him ? 
If the clerk speaks properly, why do hot the minister and 
the children speak in the same key with him? Or if the chil-* 
dren are right, why do not the minister and olerk scream 
as high, or at least, take a concordant key with theirs ? 
They cannot be all right, and all different from one another. 
How much more rational would it be spend the time, 
which is now so ridiculously thrown away in teaching 
the poor children to set the ears of the whole parish oa 
edge, in making them understand thoroughly what they 
so often repeat by rote, vnthout understanding, 1 mean 
the answers to those useful questions in their catechism, 
•* What is your duty to God ?" and,** What is your duty 
to your neighbour ?*' This would be oS service to them 
all their Uves ; whereas the other answers na end^ that has 
the least connection with common sense. 

It is by keeping clear of every thing disagreeable or 
grating, and by consulting all that may please, entertain^ 
and strike, that the sagacious Roman Catholics keep up 
in their people, a delight in the public services of their 
foolish religion. If we wer6 wise, and as much m 
earnest as we ought, we should imitate them in this* 
But what avails it to attempt to oppose that which has 
power to make wrong right, ^ni ab surdity prapir, I meaa 
the irresistible tyrant, Custom, whose dominion is in ho 
nation more absolute (where there are so many so capable 
of judging) than in this our desit country^ 
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HISTORICAL NARRATION. (1) 

i HE Trojans [9,) ( if v(reinay believe tradi^ NanaUon* 
Hon) wcFe ihe'Jirsf founders of the Roman Com-- 
monwealih ; who under the conduct of ^neas, 
Having made their escape from theit own ruined 
country, got to Italy ^ and therefor sometime lived 
z rambling and unsettled life y without zny fixed 
place of abode, among the natives^ an unculti- 
vated people, who had neither laib nor regulat 
government^ hut were wholly /rf^ from all r«/^ 
or restraint. This mixed multitude^ however, 
crowding together into one city^ though origi- 
nally different in extraction, language and cus'^ 
tomsy united into one body, in a surprising ( 3 J 
hkort space of time. And as their little state 
came to be improved by additional numbers, by 
policy y and by extent of territory, and seemed 
likely tb make a figure among the nations ; ac- 
cording to the common course of things, the ap- 
pearance of prosperity drew upon them the envy 

( t J Narration retjuifs^ very Kftle of whart to* properly caeHeA 
txfrejion, in pron<fancing it ; I have, however, orcf^red th« «m^ 
pbat'ical loords in this, and all the lejons, to be printed in ttalics, for - 
the reader's helpf. See in the E»sat, I^arratkn, and the othet 
fafions put upon the margin of the lejfons.- 

(2) Of the inanner of pi^nwindng ttiatOer evnu/^d in a /tff«»- 
M^, fee tile E«« AT, p. la 

(3) A fmall eJtoatkn of the voice vf St be proper here, to ex^ 
ptefii lAod^me «?'#;}<f^r. S«e fVbruier, 

F 2 
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of the neighbouring static ; so that the princes 
and people who bordered upon them, began to 
seek occasions of quarrelling with them. The 
alliances they could form, were but /fw : for 
most of the neighbouring states avoided ernbroiU 
ing themselves on their account. The Romans 
seeing, that they had nothing to trust to ^ but 
their own conduct y found it necessary { 1 ) to 
bestir themselves with great diligence^ to make 
vigorous preparations^ to excite one another to 
face their enemies in the Jield, to hazard their 
Irves in defence of their liberty, their country^ and 
iheiv families. And when, by their valour, they 
repulsed the enemy , they gave assistance to their 
allies^ and gained friendships by often giving^ 
(2) and seldom demanding favours of that sort. 
They had, by this time, established a regular 
form of government, to wit, the monarchiaL 
And a senate, consisting of men advanced in 
years, and grown 'wise by experience, though in- 
firm of body, consulted wi\!ix their kings upon all 
important matters, and, on account of their age, 
and care of their country, were called Fathers. 
Afterwards, when kingly power, which was orig- 
inally established for the preservation of liberty^ 
and the advantage of the state, came to degen- 
erate into lawless tyranny, they found it neces- 
isary to alter the form of government, and to put 
the supreme power into the hands of two chief ma-^ 
^istrates, to be held for one year only ; hoping, 
\y this contrivance, to prevent the bad effects 
naturally arising from the exorbitant licentious- 
ness of princes ; and the indefeasible tenure by 
which they generally imagine they hold their sove^ 
reignty, 8zc. [Sal. (3), Bell. Catiunar.] 

(V) This fentence is to be fpoken fomewhal quicker than the 
«eft, to exprefs earnefinefi. 

(2) Th/B> words, often giving and feUom demanding, being anti- 
tkefift to one another, muft be exprefled with^fuch an ern^Jk, as 
may point out tlie antlthe(is, or oppfition. 

(3) The reader is, once for all, dcfired to take notice, that I 
have not fcrupled to tiU^ both ih9 fenfi and the mrds in many, if 
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II. 
NARRATION. ^ 

JLIaMON and Pythias, of the Pythagorean NarraU^i^ 
sect in philosophy, lived in the time of Diony^ 
sius the tyrant of Sicily. Their mutual friend^ 
ship w^s so strongs that they were ready to die 
for one another. One of the two (for it is not 
known which) being condemned to death by the 
tyrant, obtained leave to go into his own coun* 
try, to settle his affaih^ on condition that the 
other should consent to be imprisoned in his steady 
and put to death for him, if he did not return 
before the day of execution. 3Tie attention of 
every one, and especially of the tyrant himself^ 
was excited to the highest pitch ; as every body 
was curious to see what should be the e^.ent of Doubting, 
so strange an affair. When the time was al- 
most elapsed, and he, who was gon^, did not 
appear, the rashness of the other, whose sanguine 
friendship had put him upon running so seem- 
ingly desperate a hazard, was universally bla- 
med. But he still declared that he had not the Confidence 
least shadow of doubt in his mind, of his friend's 
fidelity. The event shewed how well he knew 
him. He came in due time, and surrendered to Courage, 
that fate, which he had no reason to think he 
should escape ; and which he did not desire to 
escape by leaving his friend to suffer in hisplace. 
Such fidelity softened even the savage heart o{ 

not moft of the foUowing paflTages, taken both from the ancients 
and the modems. For my defign was to put ' together a fet of 
iefifons ufeftii for ffractice, which did not reftrid me to the very 
taords of any author. I have endeaveured to make each leffbn « 
cGmplete piece ; which obliged me ta infert matter of my own. 
1 have excluded improper feiitiments, and have fubftituted modern 
expreflions for fome antiquated ones, which 1 thought young peo- 
ple would be puzzled to underfland 5 and I have iixferted a few 
fancies, which occurred to me in copying out {bine of the paf- 
fages, to render them more diverting to youth, whose ta'le long., 
•xperience has giv«n me fome knowledge ofv/ 
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Diony sius himself. He pardoned the eondemnedn 
He gave the two friends to one another ; and 
begged that they wtiuJ^ tojie l^teiself ill for a 
third. {Fal. Max. Cic.J . 

Narration. iJtONYSltfS, the tyrant of Sicity., s^^ewed': 
hozvfar he was from being happy ^ even whilst 
he abounded in riches, and all the pleasures; 
which riches csia- pj^acilre. Damocles, one of* 
his flatterers, was complimenting him iipon his • 
pov^er^ his treasures, and the magnijice7ice of liis^ 
royal state., and afirming, that no monarch ever 

Queftioningwas P7^^/^r or happier than he. *' Have you a 
mind, Damockf*,*' says the king, ** to taste this - 
happiness, and know by experience, what my en-, 
joyments are, of which you have so high an idea ? 
Damocles gladly accepted the offer. Upon which.- 
the king ordered that a rcyf<i/^^.n^z^^^ should be 
• prepared, and a gilded couch placed for him,, 
covered with rich embroidery, and side-Boards, 
loaded with gold and silver plate of immense 
value'. Pages of extraordinary beauty were or- 
dered to wait on him at table, and tQ obey his ^ 
commands with the greatest readiness, and the 
most profound submission. Neither ointments,, 
chapletsoijlowersy nor rich per fumes were want- 
ing. The table was loaded with the most ex-- 
quisite delicacies of every kind. ' DgiTiocles fan- 
cied himself amongst the gods* In th* mrdst of 
all his hgfpp'iiness, he seesr let dowft from; the roof,- 
exactly over his ileck, (.1) as he hiy iridalging 
himself in state; ^glittering sword, hung, by a 
Fear. singUhaiif. {"^y "Wi^ ^i^ht of de&ttuctkn tiix\<^ 

(I J The ancienf^i every tody knows", lay oi\ sovehes iX tibte, 

(2) Tbts may pefpoken with' as much of ih^^eSion proper to 

f\?ar, (Se^ Ff^r ixi the £«$«y> p^ :^1>)'S» c«ni^ w&ii»^i«iitij4^ 

plied. 
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threatening him from on high, soon puta«top 
to his joy and revelling. The pomp of his atteu" 
dantSj and the glitter of the carved plate, gave 
him no longer a?iy pleasure. He dreads to stretch 
forth his hand to the table. He tlarows off the Trepidatio* 
chaplet of roses. He hastens to remove from his or hurry, 
dsuigerous situation ; and at last begs the king to 
restore him to his former humble conditiod,. hav- 
ing no desire to enjoy any longer such a dreae^ful 
kiml of happiness. [Cic. Tusc. Quest.] 

IV. 
NARRATION. 



JL HE prater had given up to the triumvir, Nanatioa. 
a woman of some rank, condemned for a capital 
crime, to be executed in the prison. He who 
had charge of the execution, in consideration of 
her birth, HA not immediately put her to death ; 
he even ventured to let her daughter have access 
to her in prison ; carefully searching her, how- 
ever, as she went in, lest she should carry with 
her any sustenance ; concluding, that in 2ifev§ 
days, themother.roust , of course, perish for want, 
and that the severity of putting a woman of 
family to a violent death, by the hand of the' eX" 
cautioner, might thus be avoided. Some days 
passing in this manner, the triumvir began to 
wonder, that the daughter still came to visit her 
mother, and could by no means comprehend, how 
the latter should liv^ so long, IVatchivg^ there- 
fore", carefully, what passed in the interview 
between them , he found to his great astonishment, wonder. 
(1) that the life of the mother h^A been, all this 
while, supported by the milk of the daughter,^ 
who came to the prison every day, to give heV 
mother her breasts to siici. The strange contri^ 
Vance between them was represented to \\itjudg^ 
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^5, a#tf ^'TOCXiTeivi pardon for iht- moiker* N^r 
was it thought sufficient to give to so dutiful a 
daughter the forfeited life ofh-er condemned 
motner, but they were both maintained afteri* 
wards, by z,pension settled on them for life.. And 
the ground, upon which the prison stood; wits 
^onsecraied^ and a temple to Filuti Pieiyt biailt 

wpon it. 

' ff^ha^ will not JUial duty eontrwei or rwbat 
hazards -will it not run ; if it will jput a dait:g&«> 
ter upon venturing, at the^mi^f her own life, 
to maintain her imprisoned ^nA condemned mother 
in so unusual a manner. For what was ever 
heard of more stretngi, than vi mother sucking 
the breasts of her own daughter f It might w«a 
seem so unnatural, as to fender it doubtful, 
whether it mi^ht not be, in. some sort, wrongs 
if it were not, that duty to parents is the ^rsi 
law q£ nature* [FaL Max* Flin.'] 

V. 
HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION. 



J-jUCIUS CATALINE,bybirthaP^tfnW^i», 
was, by nature, endowed with superior ad'uan^ 
fages both bodily and m^tal ; but his disposi^ 
Ayerfion. tions were corrupt and wicked. From his youth, 
hrs supreme delight w?lS in 'violence^ (1) slaughter y 
rapines^ and intestine confusions ; and such works 
Avere the employment of his earliest years. His 
constitution qualified him for bearing hunger, 
coldy and txiant of sleep, to a degree exceeding 
belief. His mind was daring, subtle, unsteady. 
There was no character which he could not 
assume and put off zX. pleasure. Rapacious of 
what belonged to others ; prodigal of his own ; 
violently bent on whatever became the object of 
hi* pursuit. He possessed a considerable share 

( 1 ) Cnumeratiion Ktjuint % litff^ fmfi b««YM«a^ Ckkv particulars. 
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of 'tiofitenee s ]»ut little solid knowledge. His 
insatiable temper was ever pushing hiin to grasp 
at what was. immoderate, romantic^ and out of 
his reach. 

About the time of the disturbances raised by Nanatioiu 
<Sy//a, -C^taline was seized with a violent hist of 
ponver ; nor did he at all hesitate about the means ^ 
8o he CGXxX^ \mt attain his purpose of raising 
himself to supreme dominion. His restless spirit 
was in a continual ferment, occasioned by the 
emfusian ef hijf owa private affairs y and by the 
horrors of his gtdlty conscience ; bath v>hich h^ Horror. 
*bad brought upon himself hy living the ViTo^abave 
described. lAe'W9& evcouraged'^n\s\s ambitious 
projects by the general corruption of manners^ 
which then, prevailed: amorxg^ta people.f«/Vc/^^ 
with two 'mcesi not leiss oppou^e to one another 
in their natures, than mischievous in their tiqa- 
dencies, I mean .luxury and aruarice. . 
[Sal. Bell. Catijuinab.J 
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ARGUING. ,(1) 



[Q one, who has m^i^ ih^ smallest progress 
in mathematics, can avoid pbs^rving, that ma/&«^ 
matical demonstrations diX^ accompained with sa^fe 
a kind of emdenee, as ovt^oomes. obstinacy, in-- 
superable by many other kinds of reaspn^pg. 
Hence it is, that so many- learned ipen :have 
laboured to illustrate Qt,her^Q\<ence^. with this sgirt 
of evidence ; and it is certain » that the study of 
maiheinatics has given, Hght fo^ sciences very 
little connected with them. But ivhaf.Y^xW not 
wrong-headed men abwse! This advantage^ which 
fnathematical reasoning ha^, for.(iisi$overii>g truffle 
ha9 given occasion iO'Sinne.iojj£}f^t tmiik itself, 
though supported }^y\iloie m^i t^n*exceptiop^li;ie 

(t) See in the E^sax> tW artiij^es t^r^mgif Teuchlr.^.^ Sec, 
;)age 25 & 24. .... 
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arguments. Contending, that nothing is to be 
taken for tr^fhj but what is proved by mathefnaf- 
teal demonstration, they, in many oases, take 
away all criterion ©f truth, while they boast 
that they defend the only infaiiible (me. 

But how easy is it to shew the absurdity of 
such a way of philosophising ? Ask those gen- 
tlemen, whether they have any more doubt ^ that 
there were, in former times, such men as Alex-- 
ander and Casar^ than whether all the angles of 
a plain triangle amount to the sum of one hun^ 
dred and eighty degrees ; they cannot pretend that 
they believe the latter at aU more Jirmly than * 
ih^ former. Yet they have geometrical deman- 
stration for the latter^ and nothing more than 
mere moral evidence for the former. Does not 
this shew, that many things are to be received, 
are actually received, even by themselves ^ for 
truths for certain truth, which are not capable 
of mathematical demo i stration ? 

There is, therefore, an evidence, different 
from mathematical^ to which we 'cannot deny 
our assent r and it is called by late philoso- 
phers, moral evidence^ as the persuasion arising 
from it is called moral certainty ; a certainty as 
reaU and as much to be depended upon^ as maihe^ 
maticalg though of a diff^erent species. Nor is 
there any more difficulty in conceiving how this 
may be, than in conceiving, that two buildings 
maybe both sufficiently substantial^ and in all 
the intents and purposes of buildings, equally so, 
though one be of marble, and the other o{ Port" 
land-stone. 

The object of mathematics is quantity. The 
geometrician measures extension ; the mechanic 
eompares/<?rc^5. Divinity, ethics, ontology, and 
history, are naturally incapable of mathematical 
disquisition, or demonstration. Yet moral sub^ 
jects are capable of being inquired into, and 
truths concerning them determined in that %vay 
which 1% proper to themj as well as mathematical 
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in theirs ; In the same manner as money is reck- 
oned by taUy bullion by weighty and liquors by 
measure, &c. {^Graves Oration couc, Evid. 
Mathem. Elem. Nat, Phil.") 

VII. 

ARGUING. 

1. KE,regularity of the motions 2Lt\d revolutions 
of the heavens f the sun, the moon, and numberless 
stars; (1) with the distinction, variety, beauty y 
and orJfr of celestial objects : the slightest ob- 
servation of which seems sufficient to convince 
every beholder, that they cannot be the effect of 
chance ; these afford a proof of a Deity, which 
seems irrefragable. If he, who surveys an acad- 
emy, a palace, or a court of justice, and observes 
regularity, order, and ceconomy, prevailing in 
them, is immediately convinced that this regular ^^ 
ity must be the effect of authority and discipline, 
supported by persons properly qualified ; how- 
much more reason has he who finds himself sur- 
rounded by so many and such stupendous bodies. Wonder, 
performing their various motions and revolutions, 
without the least deviation from perfect regular- 
ity y through the innumerable ages of past dura- 
tion ; how much more reason has he to conclude 
that such amaxing revolutions are governed by 
superior voisdom and power ! 

Is it not therefore astonishing, that any man Contempt, 
should ever'have dreamed of the possibility, that 
^beautiful and magnificent system might arise 
from the fortuitous concourse of certam bodies 
carried towards one another by^ I know not 
what, imaginary impulse ! I see not, why he, 
who is capable of ascribing the production of a 

(1) Every body knows, thai all the ancients, frrtm AriftotJe'S 
i^e, held the Ptolemaic fyilem, viz. of the earth's being, un* 
moveable in the centre of the univerfe, and the whole heaveni 
laming lOund her, 

G 
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world to a cause so inadequate^ may not expect, 
from the fortuitous scattering about of a set of 
letters of ivory, or metal, a regular history to 
appear. But I bellve, he who hopes to procfuce, 
in this way, one single line^ will find himself 
for ever disappointed. If the casual concourse 
of atoms has produced a ijohole universe^ hpw 
comes it, that we never find a city^ a temple, or 
so much as a portico^ which are all less consid-^ 
trable works, produced in the same manner ? 
One would imagine, they, who prate so absurd-^ 
ly, about the origination of the world, had no 
eyeSi or had never opened them to view the glories 
of this immense theatre. 

The reasonings of Jristotle^ on this point. 

Arguing, are excellent. ** Let us suppose, says he, certain 
persons to have been born, and to have lived to 
mature age, under ground^ m habitations ac- 
commodated with all the conveniencies, and 
even magnificence of life, except the sight of this 
upper world. Let us suppose those persons to 
have heard by fame, of Superior beings^ and won- 
derful effects produced by them. Let the earth be 

•fonder, imagined suddenly to open, and expose to the 
view of those subterraneans, this fair world, 
which we inhabit. Let them be imagined to be- 

Delight. hold the face of the earth diversified with hills 
and vales, with rivers and woods ; the wide ex* 
tended ocean ; the lofty sky ; and the clouds 
carried along by the winds. Let them behold 
the sun^ and observe his transcendent brightness 
and wonderful influence^ as he pours down the 
flood of day over the 7;)hole earth, fiom. east to 
'west. An^ when night covered the world with 
darkness, let them behold the heavens adorned 
Avith innumerable stars. Let them observe the 
various appearances of the moon, now horned, 
then full, then decreasing. Let them have lei- 
sure to mark the rising and setting of the ieeaven- 
ly bodies, and to understand that their established 
bourses have been going on from age to age^ 
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When they have surveyed and considered all . 
these things, what could they conclude^ but that 
die accounts they had heard in their subterranean 
habitation, of the existence of superior beiv^rs^ 
must be true^ and that these prodigious nvoris 
must be the effect of their ^ower ?" 

Thus Arisotle. To which I will add, that it 
is only our being accustomed to the continual 
view of these glorious objects that prevents our 
admiring them, and endeavouring to come to 
right conclusions concerning the jiuthar of them. 
As if novelty were a better reason for exciting ^ 
our inquiries, than beauty and magnijicence, 

ICic. Nat. Deor. Lib. II.^J 

VIII. 
SNEER. (1) 

RECEIPT TO MAKE AN EPIC POEM. 

JD OR the fable; take out of any old poem. Teaching, 
history-book, romance, or legend (for instance, 
Geoffry of Monmouth or Don aelianis of Greece) 
those parts of the story, which afford most scope 
for long descriptions. Put these pieces together,^ 
and throw all the adventures into one tale. Then 
take a hero, whom you may chiise for the sound ^ 
of his name^ and put him into the midst of these 
adventures. There let him work for twelve 
books ; at the end of which you may take him 
out ready to conquer^ or to marry ; it being 
necessary that the conclusion of ati epic poem be 
fortunate^ For the ntachlnes. Take of deities, 
male ^xiA female y as many as you can use. Sepa- 
rate them into two equal parts, and keep Jupiter 
in the middle. Let Juno put him in a ferment^ 
and Fenus mollify him. Remember on all oc- 

(1) The gravity ofhok and manner is to be kept up as much in 
reading this, as if it were Ariftotle's or Horace's ferious dire^tioua 
on the Came fubjecU 
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casions to make use of volatile Mercury. If jot* 
have need of devils, draw them from Milton ; 
and extract your spirits from Tasso. When 
you cannot extricate, your hero hj 2j\y human 
means f or yourself hy your wits, seek relief from 
heaven; and the gods will help you out of the 
scrape immediately. This is according ^ to the 
direct prescription of Horace in his Aet of Po b- 

TRY. 

Nee detis tvtirsit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit* 

That is to say, ji poet has no oecdsion to be at 
a lossy when the gods are always read^ at a call. 

For the descriptions, as a tempest, for instance. 
Take Eurus, Zephyrus, Justre, and Boreas, and 
cast them together in one verse. Add to these 
of rain, lightning and thunder, (the loudest you 
can get) quantum sufficit. Mix your clouds and 
billows, till they foam ; and thicken your de- 
scription here and there with a quicksand. Brevo 
your tempest well in your head, before you set 
It a blowing. 

For a battle* Pick half a dozen large hand" 
Juls of images of your lions, bears, and other 
quarrelsome animals, from Homer's Iliad, with. 
a spice or two from Firgih If there remain an 
overplus, lay them b}^ for a skirmish in an odd 
episode, or so. Season it well with similes^ and it 
will make an excellent battle. For a burning 
town, if you choose to have one, old Troy is 
ready burnt to your hands, &c. C«Swi/?» Vol • v 4 
p. 1320 

IX. 

REMONSTRANCE AND CON- 
TEMPT OF PRIDE. 

Queftion. JL/OES greatness secure persons of rank from 
injihf^ities either of body or mind ? Will the 
head'Oohe^ ihegcfnt or fever ^ spare ^ prince anjr 
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more than a 'subject? When old age ooines to 
lie heavy (1) upon him, VfiW \l\s engineers relieve, 
hiin of the load ? (2) Can his guards and centi-' 
nek, by doubling and trebling their numbers^ 
and their watchfulnessy prevent the approach of 
death P Nay, if jealousy ^ or even iU-humour^ Contem|>^ 
disturb his happiness 9 will the cringes of his fawn^ 
ing attendants restore his tranauilUty ? What 
comfort has he, in reflecting (if ne can make the 
reflection) while the cholic^ like Prometheus*s Anguiilk, 
vujture, tearsWs bowels^ that he'is under a cano^ 
py of crimsiyn velvet fringed with gold ? When 
the pangs of the gout or stone, extort from him 
screams of agony, do the titles of highness or ma-^ Boasting. 
jesty come sweetly into his ear ? If he is agita- 
ted (3) with rage, does the sound of Serene, ov 
Most Christian, prevent his staring, reddening, 
and gnashing with his teeth, like a madman ? 
Would not a twinge of the tooth-ach, or an ^- 
/ron/ from an inferior, make the mighty Casar Contpm|>t. 
forget, that be was emperor of the world ? 

[^Montaigne. 2 
X. 

HORRORS OF WAR. 

J3l OW had the Grecians snatch 'd a 5Ao/*/ repast. Trepidation 

And buckled on their shining arms in hasten 

Troy rouz'd as soon ; for on that dreadful day, Perplexity. 

The fate of fathers, wives, and infants lay. 

The gates, unfolding, pour forth all their train ; 

Squadrons on squadrons, cloud the dusty plain ; Trepidation 

Men, steeds^ and chariots shale the trembling 

ground. 
The tumult thickens, and the skies resound. 

(1) The word iaavyy to be draggiid out as expreffing dijlrefi. 
See Complaining y page 30. 

(2) This fentence {Can his guards, &c.)to befpoken with fear. 
See Fear, page 21. 

(3) If he is agitaieJ,&c» to be fpokcn full-mouthed, as briaftiiijj, 
See Boajlingy page 2^. 

G 9 
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Horror. 



Awe, 



' Horror. 



Fear. 
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(1 ) And now with shouts xheshocUng armies closed. 
To lances y lances^-shieldsy to shields oppos'd. 
Host against host their shadowy legions drew ; ^ 
The sounding darts in iron tempests flew; 
Victors and vanquished join promiscuous cries I 
Triumphant shouts (2) and dying groans (3) arise ! 
With streaming blood theslipp'ry;^fields aredy'd. 
And slaughtered heroes swell the dreadful tide. 
Long as the morning beams increasing bright, 
O^er heaven-s.clear azure spread the sacred light. 
Promiscuous death the fate of war confounds, 
Each adverse battle ^or' J with eaual wounds. 
But when the sun the height of neav'n ascends, 

(4) The Sire of Gods his golden scales suspends - 
With equal hand* In these explores the fate 
0{ Greece diXiA Troy^ and poised the mighty weight. 
Pressed with its load^ the Grecian balance lies 
Low sunt on earth ; the Trojan strikes the slies. 

(5) Then Jove from Ida's U)p his horror spreads. 
The clouds burst dreadful o er the Grecian heads ; 
Thick lightnings flash ; ihemuttVing thunder rolls ; 
Their strengthne withers , and unmans their souls. 
Before his wrath the (6) trembling host retire. 
The gods in terror, and the skies on fire. 

{^Pope's HoM. It.. B. viii. v. 67.7 

XI. 
PETITIONING WITH DEJECTION. 

(PafTages taken from funtlry Petitions (7) prefcnted to the French 
, ' King by a difgraced Minifler, Pens. lag* Anc, Mod, p. 167.) 

toejeciion. JlJEING weary of the useless life I live at pre- 
sent, I take the liberty of imploring wiih/»r^- 

(1) To be fpoken quick and loud. 

r2) To be fpoken boldly, 

}t^) To be fpoken faintly, and with pity. See Pity page 20. 

( 4) To be fpokenyJo-u /y and with veneration. See Feneration, p. 25. 

(.'>) To be fpoken holio-w 2iniX fuJl-moutked. 

(6) To be fpoken with a quivering voice. 

(7) Though petitions are commonly prefented in w7/;«^, yet 
they may be imagined to be addrefied to the Prince viva voce, 
and fometimes are. 
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found submission, your Majesty, that I may have > 

leave to seek' an honourable death in your Ma- 
jesty's service^ After the disappointments y and 
reverses o^ fortune ^ which I have had to. struggle 
withy my expectations of rising again to prosper- 
ity, are brought low enough. But it would be a Humble re- 
satisfaction to me, that my real character were monftranc?. 
known to your Majesty ; which if it were, I 
flatter myself, I should have your Majesty's fn- 
dulgence, nay your esteem. Refuse not, most gra^ Beferching 4 
cious Sovereign, the means, for gaining this end, 
teaman, who is Teady to shed his blood, in 
proof of his loyalty and affection to your Ma^ 
jesty-^ Were my own private interest alone con- 
cerned, 1 should be peculiarly cautious how I 
intruded upon your Majesty with these solicita^ 
tions. ' But, as the only happiness I desire in this fiamest S^ 
world, is, to have an opportunity observing my liciution. 
hng and country ; I humbly hope, I may beybir- 
given, though 1 urge my suit with some warmth 
and importunity. ' I do not presume. Sire, to claim Remorfe. 
a ifo/a/ exemption from hardship. I pretend to 
«<9 rf^A/ to live a life of indulgence. All 1 ^wi, Befeeching* 
is, to change one punishment for another. And 
I beseech you r Majesty to have 5<witf consideration 
for my past services ; and that z year's impris-' 
onnient. Jive years exile, the ruin of vaj fortune, 
ih^ submission with which I have borne these 
punishments, and the zeal I still am ready to shew 
for your Majesty's service, may plead in my fa- 
vour, and disarm your Majesty of your indig-^ 
nation against me. It is true^ that in making Humble re- 
your Majesty the offer of my life, I offer what monftrance. 
is of little value even to myself. But it is all I 
have to offer. The misfortune I have lain un- Dejeaioo.l 
der, these 5/;cj^^zr5, of your Majesty* s displeasure, 
has rendered life so insipid to me, that besides the 
honor of losing it in your Majesty* s service, the 
prospect of an end, being, by death, put to my 
vexations, makes the thought of my dissolution 
pleasing to me. If it should seem good to your 
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. Profound Majesty to finisli my distresses the other way, 
Su mi on. J j^gj^jj^ ^y your inosl gracious pardon, the ob- 
ligation will be still greater ; and to the %eal I 
have for your Majesty's, interest, I shall think 
myself obliged to add gratitude suitable to so 
important a favour. And with such sentiments 
Refolution. there is nothing I shall not be willing to enterprize 
for your Majesty's service. May heaven touch 
Devotion, the Amr^of your Majesty, that you may at last 
forgive your sincerely penitent subject. No one 
knows better than your Majesty, that it is as 
nMmWe It- great to forgive as to punish. If \ alone am 
nonflrance. ^QQi,)^ j to have no benefit from that goodness, 
which extends to so many, my lot must- be 
peculiarly calamitous* 

XII. 

PRAISE, UNDER THE APPEARANCE 
OF BLAME. (1) 

VoiTUits'*s whimiical Commendation of the Marquis de 
Pisaht^s Courage. {Pens^ Jng. Anc, Mod, p. I5i^.) 

Congwtuia- X AM extremely glad to hear that you are 
tion. grown so hardy, that neither labour^ 'watching^ 

sickness, lead, nor steely can hurt you, I could 
Wonder, not have thought t that a man, who lived on v^ater^ 
gruel, should have so thick a s\in ; nor did I ima- 
gine you had a spell, by which you was poroder^ 
proof. To account, how you come to be still 
alive, after the desperate hazards you have run^ 
Congratula- fs more than I can pretend to. But I had rather, 
tion, it were by the help of the Devil himself^ than 

that you were as poor Attichy, or Grenville ; if 
Difapprobar you Were embalmed with the richest drugs of the 
tion. East. To tell you my opinion plainly ^ Sir, let 

(1) This is to be fpoken in the fame manner as if one was 
finding fatilt in earneji ; for it is the character of Humour to tHesn 
the coftirary of what it feemi to mean. And though the matter 
^ yftiS originally part of a LefUr^ it may be imagined as ^o^«a,. 
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a man .die for his country ^ or for honor^ or v>hq,f 
jouplease^ I cannot help thinking he makes but a 
siliyjft^u^^s (I) when he is dead. It seems to 
me a great pity^ that some people should be SQ 
careless about their Itves^ as they are. For des" . 
picable as life is^ a man when he has lost it. Is 
not worth half what he was when he had it. In 
short, a dead hing^ a dead hero, or even a dead 
denii'godf is in my mind, but zpoor character^ and 
much good may it do him who is amkitious of it. . 

XIII • 
A Love-Sick Shepherd^s Complaint. 



Concejp* 
Remon- 



J\.TS Tjoell^a-day / how long must I endure Ljunenta" 
This pining pain f (9) or voho shal 1 speed my cute ? *»«*• - 
Fond- Love no cure will have ; seeks no repose/; AnguUh. 
Delights in grief nor any measure knows. 

(3) Lo !< now the moon begins in dauds to rise, CompUint. 
The bright'ning stars bespangle all the skies. 

The winds are hush*d. The dews distil ; and 

sleep 
Hath clos'd tne eye-lids of my weitry sheep. 

(4) 7, only, with the prowling wolf, constrained 

(5) ^11 nt^ht to wake. With hunger lie is paiu'd. 
And I with love. His hunger he may tame ; 
But who can quench [QyO cruel love! thy flame?- 
Whilom did I, all as the poplar fair, 
Up-rise my heedless head, devoid of care ; 
'Along rustic routs the chief of wanton game ; 
Nor could they merry make, till Lubin came. 

(1) The fpeaker will naturally utt«r thefc ^ot^,JUlyJtgure, 
with injkrug. 

(2) The words ftntvg ffoin, cannot be fyo\eti too (lowly. See 
Comfflawkg, page SO. 

(3) Thefe four lines arc to be spoken Jbwfy ; and with a ior^ 
uniformity o^ tone , 

f 4) The fpeaker is to feem roufid here, as by a fuddei) pang, 
(5) These four words U) exprefs extreme angui/h. 
{fi) \flop before and after the words, «r«#/ iW, which are to 
lie expr^fled with acclamations ofangmfi^ 



Anguifh; 



Lamenta-' 
lion. 
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fFho better seen tian I in shepherd's arts. 
To please thq lads, and win the lasses* hearts f 
How deftly to mine' oaten reed so sweet. 
Wont they, upon the green, to shift their feet : 
And, wearied in the dance, how would they yearn 
Some well devised talc from me to learn ! 
For many a 5072^, and tale of mirthy had I 
To chase the loit'ring sun adown the sky. 
But ah / since Lucy, coy, deep wrought her spighi 
Within mgr hearty unmindful of delight, 
TTie jolly youths I fly : and all alone 

Deprecation To f ocks and woods pour forth my fruitless moan. 
Oh ! leave thy cruelty , relentless Fair,, 

CoropUmt. E'er lingering long, 1 perish through despair. 
Had Rosalind been mistress of my mind, 
Tho* not so fair, shewouldhave provM moveiind, 

Adyice. O think, unwitting maid ! while yet 'tis time, 
r • How flying years impair the youthful prime ! 

Thy virgin bloom will not for ever stay, 
And flow'rs, tho* left ungather'd, will decay. 
The flow'rs, atiew, returning seasons bring j 
But faded beauty has no second Spring. 

Oefpair. ( 1 ) My words are wind ! She, deaf to all my cries. 
Takes pleasure in the mischief of ner eyes. 

IJ. Philips.'] 
XIV. 

REMONSTRANCE. 

Part oi Socrates* fpeech to Montaigne ^ in the French Dialogues 
'of the Dead. {Pens. In^, Anc. Mod. p. 117.) 

Antiquity is an object of a peculiar sort : 
Distance magnifies it. It you had been person- 
ally acquainted with Jristotle, Phocion^ and me ; 
you would have found nothing in us very different 
from what you may find in people of your own 
age. What commonly ^v€]\xd^o&s ns m favour 
of antiquity, is that we are prejudiced against 
our own times. We raise the ancients, that we 
may depress the moderns.. When we ancients 

(1) A long paufe. 



Antiquity. 



Difappro" 
batlon. 
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were alive , we esteemed our ancestors more Aan 
they deserved. And our posterity esteem us more 
than we deserve. But the very truth of the mat-,- 
teris, our ancestors ^ and ive^ and o\ir posterity ,, 
are all very much alike. 

XV. 
AUTHORITY AND FORBIDDING. 

Jupiter forbids the Gods and Goddefles taking any part- in the 
contention between the Greeks aod Trojans. 

ixJJRORA now, fair daughter of the dawn, lifarration. 

Sprinkled with rosy light the dewy lawn ; 

Whea Jove conven'd the senate of the skies. 

Where high Olympus* cloudy tops arise. 

The Sire of gods his awful silence broke ; Awe. 

The heavens, attentive, trembled as he spoke ! 

" Celestial states ! immortal gods ! give^^r;(l) Authority. 

Etar our decree ; and revrence what ye hear ; 

The^A?V decree, which not all heaven can move ; 

Thou, Fate/ fulfil it ; and ye. Powers, approve. 

(2) What god shall enter yon forbidden Jieldy Thrcatexv 
Whoyields assistance, or but wills to yield, i^g. 
Back to skies with shame he shall be driven, 

GasKd with dishonest TyoMwds, \^t scorn of heaven. 

(3) Or from our sacred hill, with fury thrown, 

(1) There are three pretty long f>aufes to ht made In Ibis fine, 
at the words,:/lates, gods, and mt. The words, telejikljiates ! may 
be fpoken with the rlgk arm extended, the pahn upwards, and 
the look dire^ed toward the right, as addrcffing that part of the 
affembly. The words immortal gods ! with the left arm extended, 
in the fame manner, (the right continuing likewTe extended) 
and ti>e look directed toward the left hand part of the affembly. 
And ihe words, give ear, with the look bent dire^Iy forward. See 
Auihorityy page 22. 

m At the words. What god JhaU enter, the left arm, which 
fhould continue extended, with the right, tp the begimimg of thjs 
fourth line of the fpeech, may be drawn in, and placed upon. the 
hip, while the right is brandilhed with the clenched fift, as m 
threatening. Se^ Boapng, page 22. 

($) The fpeaker will naturally here point doiffnviard with. Ih©^ 
fbre-iinger of his right hand. 
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Deep^ in the dark Tartarian gufph, shall groan i 
With burrnpg chains Jix' d to the brazen ^floors. 
And lock'd by heirs inexorable doors ; 
As deep beneath iW infernal centre hurl'd. 
As from that centre to th' athereal iDorld. 
(1) Let each, submissive, dread those dire abodes^ 
Nor tempt the ve;igeance of the God of gods, 
C^U«ng- League all yo\\r forces, then, ye pow'rs above ; 
^' Your strength unite against the might of Jove. 

Let down our golden everlasting chain. 
Whose strong embrace holds heaven, and earth, 

and main. 
Strive all of mortal and immortal birth , 
^Contempt To <ir^^ by this the Thunderer down to far/A', 
fChaiieng. (5) Ye* J^w^ z'« 17/zfw, if I f but stretch this Aa;i<f, 
^' I Af^T^ the ^o</5, the ocedn^ and the /^«rf. 
Ijlx the ^fe/V/ to ^r^tf/ Olympus* height. 
And the T»a5/ w^^rW hangs trembling m my 5/^^^ 
For 5z/^A I reign unbourided, and a^S'or^ ; 
And suchzve men and gods, compar'd to Jove. 

XVI, 

SUBLIME DESCRIPTION. 

An Ode, from the xixth Pialm. 

iSf>ea, No. 46«.) 

Admiration X HE lofty pillars of the siy, 

And spacious concave raised on A/VA, 
Spangled with stars, a shining frame. 
Their ^r^^/ original proclaim . 
Th* unwear-ied sun, from day to Jay, 
Pours knowledge on his golaen ray, 

(1) "Let eachy &c.> The fpeaker may here a^ain extend both 
aims as before, the open palms upwards, cafting^a look over th£ 
whole room, fuppofe to be fijled with tlie gods. 

(2) The fpe^er will do well here, to have his arms in any 

^t^'jAirJ'S.%^^''x ^^*^"^^^5 ^^»"fe, after the paufe in 
^e middle of the Ime, rXx^ right arm mufl be intended with g«at 
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And publishes to ev^ry land Veucratioii. 

The work of an Almighty hand, 

II.. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail^ Admiration 

The moon takes up the wondW^us tale. 

And nightly to the listening earth 

Repeats the story of her birth ; 

Whilst all the stars, that round her burnt 

And all the planets, in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings ^ as they roll. 

And spread the truthfrompole to pole. 

III. 

IVhat, tho' in solemn silence, all Questioa. 

Move rottw^i the dark terrestrial ball ? 

What, tho' no r^a/ vofcf , nor sound 

Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

In Reason's ear they a// rejoice. Veneration 

And utter forth b. glorious voice. 

For ever singings as they shine, 

** The Aa«J,^at made us, is divine*^* 

XVII. 

DESCRIPTION, SUBLIME AND 
TERRIBLE. 

The fight about Patrocles' body, broke off by Achilles' appear- 
ing on the rampart, unarmed, and calling aloud. (Po/^V 
H(m. IL xviii. V. 241.) 



HE hero rose. Admiration 



Her JEgis Pallas o'er his shoulder throws ; 
Around his bt-ows a golden cloud she spread ; 
A stream oi glory fianC d above his head ; 
As when froqi some beleagur'd town arise. 
The smokes higk^curling to the shaded skies, 
(Seen from some island, o'er the main, afar, 
When men, distrest, hang out the sign of war) 
With long projected beams the seas are bright. 
And heaven's wide arch reflects the ruddy light \ 
So from Achilles head the splendors risei 
H 
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Reflecting bla%e on bla^s^e against the skies. 
Forth marcKd the chiefs and distant from the 

crowd, 
Hi^h on the rampart (1) raised hia voice aloud. 
With her own shout Minerva swells the sound! 

Terror. Tioy Starts astonish* d^ and the shores rebound. 
As the loud trumpefs brazen mouth from far ^ 
With shrilling clangor sounds th' alarm of war. 

Trepidation So high his dreadful 'voice the hero rear'd ; 

(9) Hosts dropped their arms^ and trembled as thej 

heard ; 
And back the chariots roll, and coursers bound, 
A nd 5/ffrf5 and men lie mingled on the ground. 

Xerror. Jghast they see the living lightning play. 

And /ttrw their eyeballs from \ht flashing ray. 
Thrice from the trench his bra^7i voice he raised. 
And rtnV^ iki^w fled confounded ^XiA amaz*d. 
Twelve in the tumult wedg^d^ untimely rusKd 
On their oww spears, by their oww chariots crusVd: 
While, shielded from the darts^ the Greeks obtain 
The /ow'^ disputed carcase of the s/a/w* 

XVIII. 
COMPLAINT. 

Humorous petition of a French gentleman to the king, who had 
given him a title, to which his income was not equal, by rea- 
fon of the Weight of the taxes levied from his ellate. {Pent. 
Ing. Aic, Mod. p. 428.) 

{^After acknowledging the honour done him by the 
king's conferring on him a title^ he goes on as 
follows.~\ 

Complain- JL OUR Majesty has only made me more uii-- 

^^^' ^^ppy hy giving me a title. For there is nothing 

more pitiable than a gentleman loaded with a 

Vexation, knapsack. This empty sound, which I was such 

(1) The reader will hardly need to be to!d, that fuch matter 
oufirht to be exprefled with a raifid voice. 

(9) Thefe three lines to be fpoken qvickcr than the reft. 
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ifooIsLS to be ambitious of, does not keep away 

hunger, I know well enough, ih^i glofj makes 

us //t;^ after we are dead; but in this worlds a 

man has but q, poortime on't, if he has not a bit 

of bread to put in his viouth. I had but a little 

bit of land on the banks of the Rhone, on which 

I made a shift to live. But as it is now taxed^ 

any io<i)i? ma/ have it for me\ for I suppose I shall Apprehcn-' 

soon, with my title and estate^ be glad of an ^^oa- 

alms-house for my seat. I have no resource^ if 

there be a prosecution commenced against me, 

as they threaten, but in your Majesty's goodness. 

If indeed, ray fate is to be decided by that^ I am Comfort. 

in no danger, but shall laugh at thcfn aJL If 

your Majesty were to seize my poor patrimony Deprecation 

-whole y ivhat would ?ifew acres oi marsh-land be 

to the* mighty monarch of France ?Lr\A Navarre f *Ponip. 

It t bears nothing but ivillows, and your Ma- fContempt 

jesty values no trees but the J laurel. I therefore }Fiattcr>-. 

beseech your Majesty to give me leave to enjoy Submiffioa. 

\s'hat my little spot brings in, without deduction. 

All ihzit 2i poor subject asks of your Majesty is intrcatir.i^'. 

—That your Majesty would ask nothing of him. 

XIX. 
TERRIBLE DESCRIPTION. 

XN" elder days, ere yet the Roman bands Narration. 

Victorious, this our ^2*5/^/// world subdu'd, 

A spacious city stood, with fjirinest walls 

Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crowiid, 

^eriel spires and citadels, the seat 

Of kings and heroes resolute in ivar \ 

Fam^d jiriconium ; uncontrolled amd free. 

Till all-subduing Latian arms prei^wl^d. 

Then likewise, tho* to foreign yoke submiss, 

VnlevelVd she remained ; and e'en till Jiov) 

Perhaps had stood, of ancient British art 

A pleasing montime?it, not less admir*d 

Than what from j4ttic or Etruscan hands 
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Arose ; had not the heav'nly powWs averse 
Decreed htx final doom. And now the fields 
Laboured with thirst, Aquarius had not shed 
His wonted showers, andSirius parch'd with heat 
Solstitial 9 the green herb. Hence 'gan relax 
The earth's contexture. Hence Tartarian dregs y 

Horror. Sulphur and nitrous spume, enkindlirig^^rr^. 
Bellowed tremendous in her darksome caves. 
More dismal than the loud disploded roar 
Ox brazen enginWy, that ceaseless storm 
The bastion of a well-built city, deeniM 
Impregnable, Th' infernal winds, till now 
Closely imprison'd by Titanian warmth 
Dilating, and with unctuous vapour fed, 
' Disdain d their narrow cells ; and, their fuU 

strength 
Collecting, from beneath the solid mass 
Up'heavd, and all her castles, rooted deep. 
Shook from xh^it lowest seat. Old VagcHs stream 
Forced by the sudden shock, her wonted track 
Forsook, and,drew her humid train aslope, 

Awe. J-Vrinkling her banks. A nd now the lowering sij. 

The baleful lightning, and loud thunder, voice 
Oi angry hea'vn, derce roarings with dismay 

Treiyid:iiion The boldest hearts appall'd. (1) fFhere should 
they tnra 
Distressed P tVhence seek for aid ? When from 
* below 

Hell threatens ; and when fate supreme gives signs 

Dsfpair. Of W7^ath and desolation. Fain were vows. 

And plaints, ^nd suppliant A^wJ.?, to heav'n erect! 
Yet some to temples fled, and humble rites 

Contempt. Perform'd to Thor and fFoden, fabled gods. 
Who with their votaries in one ruin shar'd. 

Trepidation Q' ei^whelm' d2,nicrush" d, Oihevsin frantic mood. 
Run howling through the streets. Their hideous 
yells 

Horror. Bend the dark welkin* Horror stalks around 
Wild staring, and his sad concomitant 

( 1 ) To be fpoken quick from the words, Where ^quU, to defolatm^ 
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Despair^ of abject look. At ev^vy gaU Trepidation 

The thronging popiilkce with hasty strides 

Vtess furious, and, too eager of escape, ' 

Obstruct the spacious way. The rocking street 

Decei-ves their footsteps. To and fro they reel 

JstonisVdy as with wine o'ercharg'd. When lo ! 

The parchted earth her riven mouth disparts Horror 

Horrible chasm profound ! With swift descent 

Old jiriconium sinks ; and all her tribes, • 

Heroes and senators, down to the realms 

Of endless night. Meanwhile the loosen d winds 

Infuriate, molton rocks and globes of fire 

Hurl'd high above the clouds ; till all their force 

Consurnd^ het rav nous Jaws ^ earth satiate, closed, 

IJ. Philips.'] 

XX. 

RIDICULE. 

Sw IPX on Tranfubstantiation. (1 ) f 7^/^ of a Tub, SeS. IV.^ 

Scene. -^Lord Peter s house; a table covered 
vylth plates, knives^ and forks, and a brown 
loaf in the middle of the table. 

LoRO Peter, Martin, and Jack. 

Peter. Jt>REAp, gentlemen, bread is the staf Dirtatiag. 
of life. In bread is contained inclusive, the quiti- 
tessence of beef , mutton, veal, venison, partridge, 
plumb "pudding, and custard ; and, to render all 
complete, there is intermingled a due quantity of 
loater^ whose crudities are corrected by yeast, 
and which therefore becomes, to all intents and 

(1) \ pupil, in order to his expreflfing properly this leflTon, 
muft be let a little into the author's plot ; that by Petor is meant 
the Pope ; by Martin, the Lutheran Church ; and by Jack, the . 
CalviniHs. That in this paffage, ho expoies the doctrine of the 
wafer's being tranfubftantiated inti) the real body of Chrifl ; tha 
Papifls refufing the cuj> to the laity ; ihe arrogance of the Popes \ 
and the evils ariling froai petfecutioa^ 

H 2 
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purposes y a wholesome fermented liquor diffused 
through the mass of the bread, 'i herefore, he 
who eats breads at the same time eats the best 
of food 9 and drinks the best of liquors. Come on 

Inviting, brothers, the cause is gi)od\ fall to, and spare 
not. Here is a shoulder of excellent Banstead 
mutton [pointing to the brown loaf] as ever 
^ was cut with knife. Here you may cut and come 
again. But, now I think on it, I had better help 
you myself^ now my hand is in. Young people 
are bashful. Come^ brother Martin, let joaehejp 
you to this slice. 

Surprife, Martin. My lord / [so Pet^r ordered his 

Submiffion. brothers to call him] I doubt, with greai sub^ 
mision^ here is some little mistake. In my hum- 
ble 

Peeviflinefs Peter. TVhaty you are w^rryf Come^ then, let 
us hear iVxsjest^ your head is so big with, 

-Submiffion. Martin, No jest indeed my lord. But un- 
less I am very much deceived, your lordship was 
pleased, a little while ago, to drop a word about 
mutton ; and I should be g^lad to s&e it upon the 
table. 

I»eevifhnefs Peter. Hovs ! I don*t comprehend vou ; 

Submiffion. Jack. Why, my lord, my brother Martin, I 
suppose, is hungry^ and longs to see iht shoulder 
of Banstead mutton^ you spoke of, come to 
table. 

Peeviihnefs Peter. Pray explain yourselves, gentlenaen. 
Either you are both out of yoxxx "wits , or are dis- 
posed to be merry a little unseasonably. You had 
better keep your jokes till after dinner. Brother 

Recoliec- Martin, if you don't like the slice I have help- 

uon. gj y^^^ ^^^ J ^j]j ^^^ y^^ another*, though 

I should think it the choicest bit of the vohole 

shoulder. 
Question. Martin. What then, my lord, is this hrtrwn 
Wonder, haf^ shoulder.of Banstead mutton all this while ? 
Reproving. Peter. Pray, Sir, leave offyowx impertinence, 

and eat your victuals, if you please. I am not 

disposed to relish your voit at present. 
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Martin* May I then, my loTd» be soused Affirmation 
over head and ears in a horse^pond^ if it seems to 
my ejes^ my fingers, my nose, or my teeib, eith- 
er less or mct^e, Uian a slice of a stale six- penny 
irawn loaf. _ 

Jack, If I ever saw a shoulder of mutton in Confirma- 
my life look 519 like 2l six-penny brown loaf, I ^^°^« 
am an old basket-woman, 

Peter. Lookyou, genXlemen, to convince yon Reprovinf. 
what a con pie of blind, positive, ignorant pup-' 
pies, you are, I will use but one plain argument. 
The devil roast both your souls on his gridiron Execration, 
to all ;^/^r»f(yyif yo«4on't believe IfAw [clapping 
his hand upon the brown loaf ) to be a shoulder 
of as goodmut^nsLS ever was sold in Leaden-hall 
market. 

Martin. Why truly, upon more mature con- Itecoileo. 
sideratio n ■ ■■ ■ ^»«>"« 

Jack. Why, ay, now I have thought better 
on the thing, your lordship seems to be in the 
right. 

Peter. O now you are come to yourselves. Reconcilia- 
Boy fill me a bumberof <:/<ar^f. Cow^, brothers, *^**"- 
here is a good health to you both. 

Martin and Jack. Thank your good lordship, Submifiion. 
and shall be glad to pledge you. 

Peter* That yeu shall, my boys. I am not a 
man to refuse you any thing in reason. A mod-* 
erate glass of wine is a cordial, There^ fS^ving Giving, 
them a crust each ,] There is a bumper a-piece for 
you. True natural jmce of the grape. None 
of your nasty balderdash vintners* bretvings*-^ 
fVhat now ? [Observing them to stare,"] are you 
at your doubts again ? Here, boy ; call neigh- Threatea- 
bour Dominic (1 ) the blacksmith, here. Bid him >"«• 
bring his tongs with him. Red hot — d*ye liear f 
Vll teach you to doubt. 

Martin. (9) Come, Jack ; this hottfte is TAe Trepidation 
to be too hot for you and me soon. He is quite 

il) St Dominic was the inventor of the luquifitioA. 
%) To 1>e fpoken >^'tck to the end. 
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ravififf mad. Let's get away (I) ^s fast as wi& 

/aci. A plague on his (:r^sj hend. If ever I 
put my nose within his doors again, tnay it be 
pinched off in good earnest. [^Exeunt, running. 1 

XXI. 
EXHORTATION. 

Prologue to Cato. 

Teacliing. i O wale xhtsoill by tender strokes of art ^ . 

To raise the genius^ and to TW^ead the heart ; (2) 
Courage. To make mankind in conscious virtue bold^ 

Live o^er each scene ^ and be what they behold ; 
Teaching. For /Aw ih^ tragic muse first /roJ the stage ^ 

Commanding /^^zr5 to 5/rfam through ev'iy/z^^. 

Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 
Wonder. . And foes to Virtue wonder' dhow they wept. 
Contempt. (3) Our author shuns hy vulgar springs to mo'vey 

^\it hero's glory ^ ov xhe virgin's love. 

In pitying love, we but our weakness shoW, 

And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 
Exciting. Here tears shall ^flow from a more gerHrous, cau se, 

'Such tears as patriots shed for dying laxvs. 

He bids your breast with ancient ardors rise^ 
' And calls forth Roman drops from British eyes. 
- Virtue confest in human shape he draws. 
Veneration. What Plato thought, and godlike Cato was ; 

No common object tp your sight displays ; 
Awe. But what with pleasure heavn itself surveys. 

Esteem. A brave man struggling in the storms of fate. 

And greatly falling with ^falling state. 
. While Cato gives his little senc^e laws^ 

(1) Separation of the Proteflants from the Romifh church. 

(2) The words, mend the hearty may be exprelTed with the right 
hand laid upon the breaji 

' ' ' (3) 1 queftion whether all readers of this line {Our autlior JJimi, 

I5^c.) underftand it as the Author meant it. The fenfc, in pfain 
profe, would be, "Our author thinks it beneath him to endeavour 
to affeft you* by the common fubjed of tragic di^refs, as the fall 
«f a pi[iDce or statcfman, or the misftntunes occasioned by love.'* 
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*What bosom (1) beats not in his country* s causi f Eamestnefe 

Who sees bim act^ but envies ev*ry deed f 

Who hosivshim groan y and does not wish to bleed f 

Ev*n when proud Casar midst triumphal cars^ 

The spoils of nations ^ and the ^owp oi wars. 

Ignobly vain^ adijfnpotently great, 

Shew'd Rome her Cato^s figure drawn in state. 

As her dead father* s reverend image past. 

The pomp was darkened, and the day overcast; 

The triumph ceasd. Tears gusKd from evWy eye ; 

The worlas great -victor pass'd unheeded by. 

Her last good man dejected Rome adored. 

And hooor'd Casar" s less than Cato^s sword. 

Britons attend ! Be worth Hie this approved. 

And shew, you have the virtue (9) to be mov*d. 

With honest scorn the first fam'd Cato view*d 

Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she 

subdud. 
Our scene precariously subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song ; 
/)flre to have sense yourselves : Assert the 5fii^^, 
Beju5^/); warrnd with your own native rage. 
Such plays alone should please a British ear. 
As Cato s self had not disdained to A^^r, 

XXII. 

HUMOROUS 

Scene between Dennis the Critic^ (satyrX" 
cally reperesetited bij Sivrft^ us mad), and 
the EKjctor. 

SCENE.-— Dennis's Garret. Dennis, Doc- 
ToRj Nurse, Lintot the Bookseller, and 
another Author. Dennis, looking wise, and 
hringing out his words slowly and formally. 

Dennis, BeWARE, Doctor, that it fare not 
with youy as it did with your predecessor, the 

, (^) The words, tPTiat hosotn beats wo/, may be fpoken with the 
"g^t haniipreffed to the breast, (2) So may the v^rord, vlriua. 
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famous Hippocrates y whom the mistaken citizens 
of Abdera sent for in this very manner^ to cure 

Pride. the philosopher Democritus. He returned full of 
admiration Q.t the ivisdom of the person, whom 
he had supposed a lunatic. Behold ^ Doctor, it 
was thus that Jristotle himself , and all the great 
ancients, spent their dajs and nights nvrapped up 
in criticism, and beset all romid with their cnvn 
^writings. As for me, be assured, I have no di^ 
ease, besides a swql ling in my legs, of which I 
say nothing, since your art may farther certify 
you. . ^ 

Queftioaing Doctor. Pray, Sir, how did you contract 
this swelling P 
' Dennis. By Criticism. 

Wonder. Doctor. By Criticism ! That's a distemper I 
have never heard nor read of. 

Sudden an- Dennis. Death, Sir! A distemper ! It is n^ 

_ ger. distemper ; but a nohle art. I have sat fourteen 

Contempt hours a day at it ; and are jott a doctor^ and don't 
know that there is a communication between 
the brain and the /f^5 f 

Question. Doctor. What made you sit so inany hours. 
Sir ? 

Earnestly. Den^iis. Cato, Sir. 

Doctor. Sir, I speak of your distemper. 
What gave you this tumour p 

Peeviihnefs Dennis. Cato^ Cato, Cato. (1) 

Jntreating. ISurse. For God^s sake. Doctor, name not 
this evil spirit ; it is the whole cause of his mad-^ 

Grief. ness. Alas ! poor master will have his Jits again. 

{_^lmost crying.'] 

Wonder. Lintot. Fits ! ^^uth a pox ; a man may well 

have j^/5 and sweird legs, that sits writing 
fourteen hours in a day. The Remarks the Re- 
marks, have brought all his complaints upon 
him. 

Question. Doctor. The Remarks / What are f;^* P 

Wonder. Dennis. Death ! have you never read my Re» 

Peeviflmofs marks P I'll he hanged if this niggardly bookseller 

(1) He publifhed Remarks On Cato, in the year 171^. 
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has advertised the book as it should have been* 

Lintot. Not advertise it, quotha ! Pox ! I 
have laid out pounds after pounds in advertising. 
There has been as much done for the book, as 
could be done for any book in Christendom, 

Doctor. We had better not talk of boois^ 
Sir : I am afraid they are Xh^fuel ihsitfeed his 
delirium. Mention books wo wor^. I desire a 
word in private with this gentleman. I suppose. 
Sir, you are his apothecary ? 

Gent . Sir, I am his friend. 

Doctor. I doubt it not. What regimen have 
you observed y since he has been under your care? 
You remember, I suppose, the passage in Celsus, 
which says,- **If the patient, on the third day, 
have an interval, suspend the medicaments at 
nigfit.'* Litt fumigations be used to corroborate 
the brain. I hope, you have, upon no account^ 
promoted sternutation by Hellebore P 

Gent. Sir, you mistake the matter quite 

Doctor. What ! An apothecary tell a physic 
cian he mistakes! You pretend to dispute my pre-^ 
scription /- Pharmacopola componat. Medictis 
solus prascribat. Fumigate him, I say, this 
very evenings while he is relieved by an interval. 

Dennis. Death Sir ! Do you take my friend 
for an apothecary ! A man of genius and learning 
for an apothecary I Know, Sir, that this gentle- 
man professes, like myself, the two noblest sci- 
ences in the universe. Criticism, and Poetry. By 
the immortals, he himself is author of three whole 
paragraphs in my Remarks^ h^d a hand in my 
Public Spirit, and assisted me in my description 
of the Furies and infernal regions in my jippius. 

Lintot. He is an author. You mistake the 
gentleman. Doctor. He has been an author 
tnese twenty years, to his bookseller s knowledge, 
if to no one s else . 

Dennis. Is all the town in a combinatioii f 
shall poetry fall to the ground ! Mrfst our re- 
putatioTimin foreign countries be quiie lost f O 
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Anguilh. Destruction ! Perdition ! Cursed Opera ! Con^ 
founded Opera / (1) As poetry once raised ciUgs, 
so, when poetry^/^zi/5, cities are overturned, and 
the toorld is no more. 

Anxiety. Doctor, He raves^ he raves* He must be 
pinioned y he must be str ait ^waist coat ed, that he 
may do no mischief. 

Vexation. Dennis n O I am sici, ! I am sicli to death ! 

Comfort. Doctor. That is a good symptom ; a very good 

symptom. To be sick to death (says the modern 
theory) is symptom praclarum. When a patient 
is sensible of his pain^ he is half cured. Pray, 

Queftion. Sir, of what are you sici f 

Peeviihrieft * Dennis. Of every thing. Oi every thing. I 
am sick of the sentiments y of the diction y of the 
protasis y of the epitasisy and the catastrophe, 
jilasy for the lost drama I Th^ drama is no more. 

Obfequious Nurse. If you want a dram. Sir, I will bring 
you a couple of penn'orths of gin in a minute^ 
Mr. Lintot has drank the last of thG noggin. 

Peeviflinefe ' Dennis. O scandalous want / O shameful 
omission ! By all thfe immortalsy here is not 
\he shadow of di peripetia / 'Ho change of fortune 
in the tragedy. 

Obfequious. Nurse, Prayy Sir, don't be uneasy about 
change. Give me the six-pence, and I'll: get 
you change immediately at the gin-shop next 
door. 
- Doctor. Hold your peacey good woman. 

Directing. His fit increases. We must call for help, Mr. 

Fear. Lintot a "h old him, pray, [^Doctor gets behind 

Lintot.'] 

Lintot. PlagUrB on the man ! J am afraid,' he 

Anxiety, is really mad. And, if he be, who, the devil will 
hny \\\e Remarks P I wish {scratching his head'] 
he ha,d been whip'd rather than I had middled 
with his Remarks. 

Doctor. He must use the cold bath y and be 
Cupped on . the head. The symptoms seem <i«- 

(1) He wrote aTreatifeto prove, that the^deci^r of public 
ipifit proceeds from the Italian Opera. 
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ftraie. Avicen says, " If learning be mixed Direaing, 
with a brain that is not of a contexture fit to 
receive it, the brain ferments^ till it be totally 
exhausted.*^ We must endeavour to eradicate 
xh^e indigested ideas out of the pericranium, 
and to restore the patient to a competent know-- 
ledge of himself . 

Dennis. Caitiffs^ stand off ! Unhand ipe, 
miscreants ! [The Doctor y the riurse^ and Lintot, 
run out of the room in a hurry ^ and tumble down 
the garret stairs altogether,^ Is the man, whose 
labours are calculated to bring the town to rea»^ 
son. Mad? Is the ihan^ who settles poetry on 
the basis of antiquity ^ mad f See Longjnus in my 
r/^A/hand, and Aristotle in ray left ! [Calls after 
the Doctor, the bookseller, and the nurse^ from the 
top of the stairs.'] I am. the only man among 
the moderns, that support the venerable ancients. 
And am I to be assassinated? Shall a bookseller j 
who has lived upon my labours, take away that 
life, to which he owes his support ? [Goes int9 
his garret, and shuts the door.'] 

XXIII. 

ADORATION. 

J/i^fofl'/ Morning Hymn. (Parad. Lo»T. B. V. tdSS.)' 

X KViSEzreihy glorious works. Parent of good, Veneratioa. 
Jlmighty ! thine this universal frame , 
Thus wond^rousfair I Thyself {\ ) how wondWous Admiratioa 

then 
Unspeakable t who*sitt*st above the heav'ns. Veneration. 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest worts ; yet these declare Love, wiA 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and powr divine. Veneration* 

{\) " Thyfdjkva toond'rws;' &c. The fenfe, in proic, wouW 
l>e, *• If thy works be fo wonderfully excellent, thy «wn original 
excellence is unfpeakable, and inconceivable." It is not, I be- 
lieve, generally iindcrftood fo, clfe readers would not (as I Ijave 
heard many) make a paufe between the word th«n and m^ui^hM*. 
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Speak ^ ye who best can tell, ye sons of liM, 
Sacred Rap. Jngeh ! FoF \\) ye behold him, and with songs 
tiire. ^n^j choral symphonies , day without nighty 

Circle his throne rejoicing. (2) Te in heaven i 
On earth }o\n all ye creatures to e^tol 
Him first, him last, jJzrw midst, Und without jend. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night. 
If better thou belong not to the dawn, 
Sure pledge of day, t\i2ii crown' st the smiling morn 
With thy bright ^frc/^f/ praise him in thy sphere 
While morn arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Admiration {3)Tbou sun, of this great world both eye a,nd souly 
jLowly Sub- Acknowledge Him thy greater. Soundhx^ praise 
rai ion. jj^ ^^^ eternal course, both when thou climh*st^ 
And when high moon hast gained, and when thou 
faWst, 
Rapture. Moon^ that now meefst the orient sun^ \\o\rfiyst 
With the Jix'd stars, fix'd in their sphere Qjxhgrh^ 
And ye five other wandering orb^ that move 
In mystic dance, not without song / resound 
His praise, who out of darkness calTd up lights 
j4ir, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of nature' s womb , that in quate^ion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 
And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vaiy to OUT great Maker still new praise. 
Ye m/5/5, and exhdlations, that now rise 
From A///, or stf earning lake, dusky Or ^riy;, 
. Till the sun paint your Jlcecy skirts with gold. 
In /?077{?r to th« world's great Author rise r 
Whether to J^t;^ with Muds, th' uvcolour'd siy^ 
Or ^/ff^r wii\i falling show'rs the thirsty ground^ 

(1) The reader need fcarce be told, that fucb matter ought to 
be exjireflfed with as much fmooihnefs and liquidity of utteranor 
as pofTible 

(2.) " Yc m kaa^'ny 'T\\\s is generally ill pointed. Thefe 
nords are a complete sentence. The meaning is, " 1 call on you 
(Angels) to praife God in your celeflial kabUation.^'* And then the 
fioet goes on to call on the temjltah to join their humble f rihute, 

(3) " Thou/»B of thi«," &c. To be fi>oken a liitie more ore 
T.oiundo, or full-mouthed, than the -foregoing, to image the itupcn'* 
<lo«is greatn.ofs of a world of fire, equal asfuppofed byanronoraers^. 
to a railU(HV of earths^ 
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Risings or fallings still advance his praise. 

Els praise f ye Tjoinds that from four quarters blow 

Breathe soft or loud^ and wave your topSy ye 

pines y 
With ev'ry plants in sign of worship wave^ 
Fountains, and ye that xvarble as y^Jio-w 
Melodious murmurs, ivarbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye Irving souls. Ye birds. 
That singing, up to heave^xM^ gate ascend. 
Bear on your wings, and in your notes\iis praise. 
Ye that in 'waters glide, and ye that walk 
ITie earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep. 
Witness, if I be silent, morn or ^x^'n 
To hilloT 'valley, fountain, ox fresh shade 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise^ 
Hail, universal Lord! Be bounteous still. Profound 

lo give viS only good 'y and if the wi^A/ Submiffion. 

Ihvt gather d aught of evil, or conceaVd, 
Disper^se it> ♦as no«^ ^ay the dark, dispels. 

xxit/ 

PEEVISHNESS. 

TS^ seem betwee?i Priuli, a Venetian senator, ani 
Jajfier, who had m/C^rried his daughter without ^ 

his consent, and being afterwards reduced to 
poruerty, and soliciting his father-in-law to re^ 
lieve his distress, receives the following treat- 
menti LVenicb Prbserved.] 

Priuli and Japfier. ^ 

Priuli. J[\ o more ! 1*11 hear no mc^re. Be gone PecviCinefs, 
ancj leave mt. 
Jaffier. Not hearmt ! By my sujfFerings but Coura^B^ 
you shall. 
My lord ! itiy lord ! I am not that abject wretch 
You thinl me. Where's the difference, throws Remonftr. 

mfc back 
So far behindyoM, that I must not speak to you ? 
?riuH. Havie you not wrong" d me ? Pecviftincrs. 
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Courage. Joffier, Could my nature e'er 

But have endur*d jthe thought of doing wrongs 
I need not now thus low have bent myself 
To gain a hearing from a cruel father. 
You cannot say that I have ever wronged you. 
Priuli. I say you've wrong' d me iii the nic^t 
pointy 
The honor of my house. You can^t defend 
fcmoiiflr. Your baseness to me. When you first came 
home 
From travel, I with open arms received you. 
Pleased with your seeming virtues: sought to 

raise you. 
My house ^ my table, fortune^ all w^ yours ; 
And, in requital of my best endeavours^ 
You treacherously practised to undo me ; 
Seduced the /ey? of ray declining age^ 
My only child^ and stole her from my bosom^ 
Jaffier. Is this your gratitude to him who 

sav'4 
Your daughter's life ? You know, that, but for me 

«elf defence You had been childless. I restored her to you. 
When sunk before your ^es amidst the waves ^ 
I hazarded my life for her's ; and she 
Has richly paid me with her generous love. 

JUproach. Priuli. Yeu stole bfer from mt, like a fhief 
you stole her. 
At dead of night. That cursed hour you chose' 
To rifle me of all my heart held dear. 

Execration. But vadij yourjoy in her prove false as mine. 
May the hard hand of pinching poverty 
Oppress and grind you ;*till at last you find 
The curse of disobedience all yoxix fortune. 

Riding. Home^ and be humble. Study to retrench. 
Discharge the lazy vermin of thy Aj//, 
Those pageants of thy folly ; 
Reduce the glittering trappings of thy TOiy> 
To humble weeds fit for thy narrow state. 
Then to some suburb-cottage both retire, 
A nd. with jonr starveling brats enjoy yoxxxmisery^ 
Home^ homey I saj. [£«i/.]J 
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XXV. 

CONTEMPT OF THE COMMON OB- 
JECTS OF PURSUIT. 

JClONOR and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part : There all the honor lies. 
Fortune in men has some 5wa// diff'rence made; 
One ^flaunts in rags ; one gutters in brocade ; 
The cohler aprofCd^ and the parson gowTi' d ; 
T\ie friar hooded, and the monarch comnd. 
" Jv hat differ more [you cry) than crown and 

cowl r' ^ 

(1) ril tell you y friend! A wise m(tn and ^fool. 
You'll j^wrf, if once the wise man acts the monk ; 
Or, cobler like, the parson will be drunk ; 
* Worth makes the man, and iwant of it the fel- 
low ; 
The rest is all hut leather or prunella. 
Stuck o'er with tit Us and hung round with 
strings^ 
That thou may* St be by kings 9 or whores of kings , 
Boast the ^wrf A/oo^i of an illustrious race 
In quietjioroo from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But by your father's worth if yours you rate. 
Count rae those only, who were good and great. 
Go/ if your ancient, but ignoble blood, 
Has crept thro' scoundrels ever ^ince the flood 3 
Go / and pretend your family is young, 
Xor own, your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sotsy or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards, 
Look next on greatness. Say, where great* 
ness lies ? 
Where but among the heroes and the wz'5f, 
^ero^^ ^re all the same it is agreed, 

^\) This line (HI ul/yax}, tViend,'' &c.) may be exprefled in 
a fort of important half-tohifper, and with fignificjoftt Ms ?md nWj 
M if 4 g4r««\cl KCi-t/ ^a& told. . 
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Contempt. Trom Macedonia's madman to the Swede. 

The whole strange purpose of their lives to Jind^ 

(1) Or make — an enemy of all mankind. 

Not Ofie looks backward : onward still he goes ; 

Yet ne'er looks forward farther than his nose. 

No less alike the politic and wise ; 

(2} All #/>', slow things^ with circumspectvoe 
eyes. 

Men in their loose^ unguarded hours thejr takc> 

Not that themselves are wisty but .others weak ; 
Ibmonfir. But grant that ^ioitf can conquer ; /te^ ca|| 

cheat ; 
Av>erfi«u 'lis phraSe absurd to call a villain greats 

Who wickedly is loiVf , or madly brave,. 

Is but more the foot ^ the mor^ a knave. 
Approba. Who no^/^ ^«<is hy noble means obtains^ 

Or, failing, smiles in f;vi7^, or in chains, 
AdnHratioB Like oqod^urelius let him reign ; or ^^^dL 

Like Socrates ; that man is great irtdeed. 
Contempt. Whsit's fame ? A fancy' d life in ofA^rs breeii\ 

A thing beyond us, e'en i^<?r^ our death. 

Just what you A^^zr's your own ; and what's un^ 
known^ 

The s^me (my lord !) if Tully^s or your own- 

-^//, that we feel (3) of it, begins and ewJs 

In the 5»itf// cirW# ofonr foes, or friends ; 

To all besides as much ^n ^m^/y shade,, 

An Eugene Irving^ as a C^^ior ^/^; 

Alike or wA^^i, or where, they sAow^, or shin0. 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine, - 
Cmtcmpt, A w*/'5 z feather, and a chief's a ro^; 
Approb». An Ao/i«/ ma»*5 the noblest work of God. 
Ai«rfioiu Fawf , but from death a villainy's name can save^ 

As Justice tears his ^^4^ fro^i the grave ; 
IQaming. When what t' oblivion better were resign'd, 

( 1) T have put a /uw^, afterf/iKi^^, though to the contraiy to ye- 
neral rule, to marit the antttkefis betMrcen/»i and makty more diP 
tinaiy. 

(2) ««Att^,72bfu things," to be pTonouncerf very >to^, an<J 
with ^euming look. 

(S) " an that w/W>*' Ac, to be ^xpsefled with the riVA# Jhmt 
iMti upon the ictf^ 
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Is huog on high to poison half mankind. 

All fame is foreign^ but of true dtserf^ 

Plays round the head, but comes not. to tfae Corxtempt 

heart. (1) 
One self-approving hour wholeyears outweighs 
Oi stupid star ers^ and of loud fmzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcellus exifd feels. 
Than Casar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies ? 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be roise ? Qtteftki»^ 

Tis but to know, how little can be known ; Conoem» 

To see all other* s faults and feel our own ; 
Condemn'd in business, or in arts to drudge 
Without a second, and without z judge. 
Truths would you teach, to save a sinking land. 
Ml fear ; none aid you ; and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence / yourself to view Suffering. 

Above life's weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account f Aiguinf. 
Make /air deductions : see to what they ^mount^ 
How much of other each is sure to cost ; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost ; 
How inconsistent greater goods with these ; 
How sometimes Itfe is risk'd, and always ease. 
Think.— And if still such things thy envy call , 
Saj, would' St thou be the man to whom they QueftioB. 

fallf ; : 

To sigh for ribbands^ if thou art so silly. Contempt 

Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy, 
hyelhw dirt the passion of thy life ? Contempt, 

iook but on Gripus, or on Gripus* wife. 
Imparts allure thee, think how Bacon shin'd. Concern. 

Tlie wisest, brightest^-^^meanest of mankind. 
Or ravish'd with the whistling o/vl name, Comcmpt. 

See Cromwell damned to everlasting fame : Avcrfion. 

If all united thy ambition call, Teachtof. 

From ancient story karn to scorn them all. 

Pope's Essay on Man. 

(1)—" CW« not toUie ;i«r/,'' tobefpokcn with the rigkt hmtd 
hid upon ihtirtaji. As ic iikewife, «^MwoeU06 tgsU'4 feeis/* 
n Ae line heknr» 
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XXVI. 

CLOWNISH BASHFULNESS and AWK- 
WARDNESS. 

The meeting of Humphrey Gubbin and Mr * Pounce^ 

(From the Comedy of the Tender Husband.) 

^Ser.v ^^^P^lELoW prettily this park is stocVd 
with soldiers^ aad de^r^ and duchy and ladies.'— 
Ha I Where are - the old fellows gone ? Where 
can they be^ trow ? I'll ask these people. 
A"a— a— you pretty young gent lernan^ [to Fain- 
Queftiott. love3 did you st^ Father?. 

Fain. Y owe father ^ Sir f 
Humph. Ey^ my Father, a weasel-faced cross 
old gentleman, with spindle shanks P 
Fain. No, Sir* 

Humphi A crab siicl in his hand. 
Pounce. We, have met nobody with these 
marks. Y^xii sureXhaiMe ^Qtt you before ,z,xe you 
^ueftiorf. not Mr, Humphrey Gubbin,, son 2^nA heir to Sir 
Harry Gubbin f . 

Humph. Ey, ey, an that were all, I'se his 
son ; but how lung I shall be his heir, I can^i 
tell : for a talks o" disinheriting on ma every day I 
jojF. Pounce. Dear Sir, I am ^lad to see you. I 

have had a desire to be acquamted with you eycF 
since I saw you clench. y our Jist at your father^ 
when hi5 back was turned toward you, I love ^ 
young man ofspifit. 
Veiation. Humph. Why, Sir, would it rmt vex a man 
to the very h^art, blood and guts on him, to have 
a crabbed old fellow snubbing a body every min- 
ute before company ? 
Eiciting. Pounce. Why, Mr. Humphrey, he uses you 
like a boy. 

Humph. Like a boy, quotha I He. uses me like > 
Complain- adog. A lays ma on now and then, e'en as ifj^ 
w»«- . were a breaking a hound to the game.— You can't 
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think wbat a tantrum a was m this mornings be* 
cause I boggled a little at marrying my own bom 
cousin. % 

Pounce. A man can't be too scrupulous^ Mr. Cautioning, 
Humphrey ; a man can't be too scrupulous m 

Humph. Why, Sir,, I could as soon love my Complaiiw 
my ownjlesh 5tnd hlood. We should squabble "^' 
like brother and sister ^ not like man and loife* 
Do you think we should not Mr.——. Pwy, Queftioiu 
geatlemen, may I crave your names ? . 

Pounce. Sir, I am the very person, that has 
been employed to draw up the articles of mar^ Curio%. 
fiage between vott and your cousin. 

Humph, flfo, ho ! say you so? Then may- Wonder, 
hap, you can tell one some things one wants to 

knoiv. ; "A a ■ p ray. Sir, what estyeate am 1 

heir to ? 

Pounce. To fifteen hundred pounds a year ^ Infiwmjaio^ 
intailed estate. 

Hwnph* Sniggers ! I'se glad on*t with all . Joy, 
my heart. . And— ^ — a— can you satisfy ma in 
another ji^«^io«— -Pray, how old be I ? Queftion. 

Pounce* Three and tv^enty last Mardi. IikfonnaticMi 

Humph. Plague on it 1 As sure as you are VcMtiou. 
there, they have kept ma back. I have been told 
by ^oody Clacit or goody Tipple, I doa't knoiy^ 
which', that I was born the very year, tJbe stone 
fig stie was built ; and every body knows ihtpig 
stie in the back close is three B.ni:fwenty years old. 
I'll be ducVd in a horse pond, if here has not '* 

been tricks play'd mst. But, pray. Sir may*nt I . Quefiion. 
Crave your name ? 

Pounce. My name, Sir^ is Pounce^ at your loformatioB 
iervice. 
Humph* Pounce with a P 
Pounce. Yes, Sir, and Samuel with an S. 
Humph. Why, then, Mr. Samuel Pounce, ISxm^^Rs^U^^ 
[chuckling and wriggling, and rubbing his 
hands earnestlyQ do you l^now any cUver genth'^ 
looman of your acquaintance, thai you tnink I 
could likef For nf U hang' 4 like a %^ aii I 
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Plotting. 



Joy. 



Attention. 

RespeA. 

Grief. 



han't taken 2i right down aversion to my cousin, 
ever since Vatner proposed her to ma. And 
since every body knows I came up to h^Tnarried^ 
' I should not Care to go down again with ?i,Jlee in 
my ear and look baWd^ d'ye see. 

Pounce. [After a pause.] Why, Sir, I have 
a thought just come into my head. And if you 
will walk along with this gentleman and me, 
w}»ere we are going, I will communidLteit. 

Humph. With all my heart, good Mr. Sam-- 
uel Pounce, (Exeunt.) 

XXVII. 

MOURNFUL DESCRIPTION. 

Froiji ^aeas'f account of the Sack of Troy. {J)ryd, Ftrg* /£//. II.) 

J\.Hjvrtv& attentive to ihtgodlile man^ 
Wheo from his lofty couch he thus began r 
Great queen ! What you command me to relate 
Renews the sad remembrance ( 1 ) of omfate ; 
An empire from its old foundations rent. 
And every ivoe the Trojans underwent} 
' A populous city made a desart pla^e ; 
All that I satjo and part of which I wdsi 
Not ev'n the hardest of our/o^5 could hear^ 
Nor sterk Ulysses tell without a tear. 



Horror. 



Pity. 



« « « « 



• • « 



■ 'Twas now the deadoi nighty when sleep r^- 

pairs < ' 

Out bodies v)Ofn with toils, our minds with cares ^ 
When ffector' s ghost (f)before my sigYii appeaa^si 
Shrouded in blood he stood, and batUd in tears 
Such as when by xh^ fierce P elides slain ^ , 
Thessalian .coursers dragged lAm o'er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were 
thrust ' 

(1) The words, *« tiMdremnihraHee^^'' ifciay be fpoken with a/^* 
a4<i tljie right-kand laifi upon ih'cireaji.' 

• ;(2) The words, ".^«^rV <?Ao/," may be fpoken with a ftart, 
wid-«jjeittitud^offeaar, T$e« fV^r, jage il, ^ 
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jl'hrough the pierced Ihnbs: his body black with 

dusti 
Unlike that Hector , who returrCd from toils 
Of TU^r triumphant in JEacian spoils j 
Of bii Q who made the fainting Greeks retire^ Courage. 

Hurling (\) amidst, their ^^f/5 the Phrygian jire^ 
His hair and beard were clotted stiffs with, gore. Pity. 

The^hastly wounds ^ he for his country. bore. 
Now streamed afresh. 

1 wept to see the yisronarjr man. Grief. 

And whilst ray trance coiitinu'd thus began, 
(2) light of Trojans, and support of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy country* s joy / 
0, te^ expected by thy friends I From 'whence 
An thou <ro /fl/^ returned to our defence ? 
Alas I wha t wounds are /7i«tf ? AV hat 7i««? ^£s* 

grace 
Oeforms the m^nZy honors of thy face ? 

(3) The spectre, gnawing from his inmost Horrof. 
breast, "" 

This warning In these mournful words expressed. Warninji 

^* Haste, goddess born 1 Escape by limety flight, 
"^t flames and horrors of K\xisfaiLd night. 
The/o« already havefo.sess'd our itW/ ; 
r/v3j w<?fifs from high^ an I totters to her falL 
Enough is ^afJ to Pri/ims royal name, 
Enough to country and to deathless fame. 
If by a mortal arm my fathers throne 
Could have been 5^t;"J — /Aw arm the jT?^/ had 

done. 
Troy now commands to thee hex future state, . 
A ad gives her gods companions of thy fate. 
Under their Umbrage hope for happier walls, Diredin^* 
And follow where thy variousfortunt calls.'* 

(1) " iSTi/fJJ^^," to be exprelfed by tkrovttng o«/the arniy "with .j 
the o5/«« of hurling. .... 

(2) " Z;^^/ of Trcjans^^ Slc. to be wprefTed by 9pemng the 
■'^w with the aBiw of ivefcomifig. 

(3) ^^Thefpectre^'' v'fec. these two liac^, and the ghost^s fpeech, 
are to be fpoken. in a d^ep and hollov; voice,'JUmly WiAfiitmnfy, witti 
ink rijing oi failings and a iorp'id inertia of <f(9Vm. 
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^ (1) He said, and brought, from forth the sa^ 
cred choir y 
The gods, and reiicks of tV immortal f re. 

trepidation Now peais of shouts came tkundWing from afar^ 
Cries, threats y and loud lament, and mingled -war^ 
The noise approaches, though our palace stood 
Ahft from streets, embosom d close with wood; 
Louder and. louder still, I hear the alarms 
Of human cries, distinct, and clashing arms. 
Fear broke my slumbers, 

I mount the terrace ; thence the fown survey ^ 
And /iV^^n what the swelling sounds convey^ 
Then Hector' s fait^v^s manifestly cleared; 
And Grecian fraud in ci^^n //^A/ appear d* 
The palace o\ Deiphobus ascends 
In smoky Jiames, and catches on h\sfriends, 
Ucalegon burns w^jc^ ; /A^ 5^iis arc bright 
*With splendors not their ow«, and shine with 

sparkling light. 
New clamours, and new clangors now ^m^. 
The trumpets voice ^ with agonising cries. 

Coutai^. With/r^n«)? seizd, I run to meet th' alarms. 
Resolved on death, resolved to ^z> in ^rws. 
But first to gather friends, with whom t*oppose. 
If fortune favour'd, and rep^^ I ihe foes. 
By courage rousd, by Zoi'^ of comitry Jir*d, 
With sense of honour and revenge ivspird. 

Trepidation Pantheus, Apollo's priest, a sacred name. 

Had scap'd the Grecian swords, and passd the 

With r^/iV5 loaded, to my Joor5 h&fied. 

And by the hand his tender grandson led. 
Quemon. ^^^ ^ Ac|p^, O Pantheus f Whither can we run , 

Where makfe a 5//2wd ? Or toA^^ may yet be done? 

Schrce had I 5/oi^, ^hen Pantheus, with a^rca« 
Orief. (9)7r(y'-^is no more! HtT glories now 2LTe gone , 

(2) " He faid, and/' &c. Here the voice refumcs its ufual key. 

(1)« Troy is no mnre^"^ Such Ihort periods, comprehending 
much .in a few words, may often receive additional /of « by a 
paufe (not exceeding the Icngth-of a femicolon) between the mtim- 
naihtt and the vtrh, or between the verb and what is governed by t^ 
Vrhieh) otherwife, is contrary to rule. 
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Thefatal day^ th* appointed hour is cOmey Awe, 

When wrathful Jove s irrevocable doom 

Transfers the Trojan state to Grecian hands : 

Our citys wrapt in ^flames : the foe commands. Horror. 

To several posts their parties they divide ; 

Some bliock the narrow streets^ some scour the 

The bald they if/Z ; th' unwary they surprize % 
Who fights meets deaths and ^^^^A finds him 
who files, 

XXVIIL 

RUSTICITY. AFFECTATION. 

Tks scene of Humphrej Gubbin's introduction to- 
his romantic Cousin. [Tend. Husb.'] 

Humphrey, Aunt, and Cousin Biddy, 

fli/w2//z.^f\UNT, your saarvant—^jour soar* Refpeft. 
vant aunt. — Is — that — ha^^-^aunt ? Queftion. 

Aunt^ Yes cousin Humphrey, that is your Informaiioa 

Cousin Bridget. Well, VU learve you together. V^}"^?^"^' 

- [Ex.Auni. They sit.] "'"^^^' 

Humph, jiunt does as she'd be done by, cou* Queflion. 
sin Bridget, does not she, cousin ? [A long pause 
looking hard at her.] fFhat, ^reyou a L^ondon* Wonder. 
er, RTiSfiot give sl gentleman a civil answer, when 
he asks you a civil question f — Look ye, d'ye see, Indisfrence 
cousin, the old volks xesoWmg to marry us, I 
thought it would be proper to see how I UJCd 
you. For I don't love to buy a pig in a pole, as 
we say in th' country, he, he, he. [Laughs.] 

Biddy. Sir, your person and address bring to Stiff affec- 
my mind the whole story of Valentine and Orson. ^'»on- 
iP^hat, would they give me for a lover, a Titan- Affeaed 
ian, a son of the earth f Pray, answer me a ques- delicacy. 
tion or tTOO. 

Humph. Ey, ey, as many as yon please ^ cou* Indiff'renc* 
sin Bridget, an they be- not too hard. 
K 
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Alfectation Biddy, ff^hat wood were you talen in ? how 

ijueftion. long have you been caught ? 
Wonder. HuTHph. Caught ! 
Queftioa, Biddy. Where were your haunts ? 
Surpriftr. HuMph. My hauuts ! 

Queftion- Biddy. Are not clothes very uneasy to you ? 

in5^ Is this strange dress the Jirst you ever wore f 

Wonder. Humph. Uow I 

Queftion. Biddy. Are you not a great admirer of roots , 
Affeaation and rawjlesh f-^hoi me look upon your nails ^ 
of Fear. \ hope you wou't wound me with them. 

Humph. Whew! [Whistles] Hoity, toity ! 
What have we got ? Is she betwattled ^ Or is 
she gone o' one-side. 

Biddy. Can* St thou deny^ that thou wert 
guckled by a wolf, or at least by a female satjfr f 
Thou hast not been so barbarous, I hope, smce 
thou cam'st among men, as to hunt thy nurse. 

Humph. Hunt my nurse ! Ey^ ey, *tis so, she's 
out of her head, poor thing as sure as a gun. 
[Draws away,] Poor cousin Bridget/ How 
long have you been in this condition f 

Biddy. Condition ! What dost thou mean by 
condition, monster } 

Humph. How came you upon ihe high ropes ? 
Was you never in' love with any body before me ? 

Biddy. I never hated aniy thing so heartily 
before tnee. 

Humph. For the matter of that cousin, an it 
were not ^ folly to talk to a mad-woman there's 
no hatred lost, I assure you. But do you hate 
me in earnest P 

Biddy. Dost think any human being can look 
upon tliee with other eyes, than those oi hatred? 

Humph^ There is no knowing what a woman 
loves or hates, by her words. But an you were 
in your senses cousin, and hated me in earnest, I 
should be main contented, look you. For, may I 
iniiifrrcnce be well hovse-whipt, if I love one bone in your 
te«>afting. siin, cousin; and there is ^ fine woman I am 
told^ who has a month's mind to ma. 



\Vondcr. 



Affeaed 
averfion. 



titf. 

Anzlou^ 
enquiry. 

Offence. 

Queft. with 
i*ity. 

AfFeacd 
averfioR. 

3ndiff*rence 

'Queftion. 

Averfion. 
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Biddy. When I think* of such a consort as Aterfloix, 
thee, the wild boar shall defile the cleanly ermine^ 
or the tygtr be wedded to the kid. 

Huinph. An I marry you, cousin, the pole* 
cat shall catter-ivaul with the civit. 

Biddy. To imagine such a conjunction, was Romantio 
as unnatural as it would have been to describe affecution^ 
Statira in love with a chimney sweeper^ or Oroon-^ 
dates with a nymph of Billingsgate ; to paint, in 
romance, the sifefr^/r^^arTW^ running w^ to their 
sources in the sides of the mountains ; to describe 
the birds on the leafy boughs uttering the hoarse 
sound of roaring bears^ to represent knights errent 
murdering distressed ladies, who^n their profes- 
sion obliges them to relieve ; or ladies yielding 
to the suit of their enamoured knights before they 
have sighed out h^lf the due time at their feet. 

Humph. If this poor gentlewoman he not out CJowmfli 
of herself, may I he hang' d like a dog. P^*/' 

XXIX. 

ASKING. REPROOF. APPROBATION. 

From Mr. Pope^s Templb or Fame. (1) 

A. Troop came next, who crowns and armour 

wore. 
And proud defiance, in their looks they bore. 
** For thee,'* (they cry'd) ** amidst alarms and Cringing, 

strife. 
We sail'd in tempests down the stream of life ; 
For thee whole nations jili* d wiihjire and bloody 
And swam to empire through the purplefiood. 
(2) Those ills we dar'dy thy inspiration own ; 
What virtue seem'd, was done for thee alone.'* 

(1) The pupil, if he has not read the Temple op Fame, moll 
be Informed of the plot of the poetn, viz. The author reprefents 
numbers of the purfuers of fame, a^ repairing, in crowds, to the 
temple of that goddefs, in queft of her approbation, who are dif*- 
ferently received hy her, according to their respective merits, &c. 

(2) ** Those fJ7/,*'&c. The meaning of this line (which is not 
too obvious) is, << Our beinj; guilty of jfuch estiavagancieg^ Ibew^ 
bow eager we are to obtain a name." 
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Reprottf. . *' Jmbitious fools /" (the Queen reply 'd ani 
frown' d) 

*' Be all your deeds in dark oblivion drown dn 

There sleep forgot, with mighty Tyrants gone ; 

Your statues moulder d, and your names^ uri'* 
inown,^* 
Wonder. A sudden cloud straight snatcVd them from 
my sights 

And, each majestic phantom sunk in night » 

When came the smallest tribe I yet had seen ; 

Plain was their dress ^ and modest was their w;V«. 
Indiff'rence *< Great idol of mankind I We neither claim 

l^he praise of merits nor aspire io fame ; 

But safe in desarts from the applause of men. 

Would die unheard of as we liijd unseen. 

'Tis all we beg thee, to conceal from sight 

Those acts of goodness, which themselves requite » 
Delight. O let us still the secret joy (1) partake^ 

To follow virtue e'en for virtue's sake." 
Wonder. * 'And live there men who slight immortal fame ? 

JVho then with incense shall adore our name ? 
Information But, mortals ! kfiow, 'tis still our greatest pride 

To blaze those virtues wh ich the good woul d hide^ 
Exciting. Rise, Muses ! rise ! Add all your tuneful breath / 

These must not sleep in darkness, and in death** 
Beautiful She said. (2) In air the trembling mtlsic jloats , 
defcription And on the winds triumphant swell the notes % 

So soft, tho* high ; so loud, and yet so clear ; 

Ev'n listening angels lean from heaven to hear* 

To farthest shores tW atnbrosial spirit ^fiies. 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the skies. 

^ While thus I stood intent to see and hear. 

One came, methought, and; whisper' d in my ear } 
Qiieft. with fS) ** ATAa/ Joa/S thus fe^ft thy rash ambition 
Reproof. , raise? 

Art thou, fond youth ! a candidate for praise f** 

(1)—" The ficretj^,'' to be expreffed with th« ^on^f laid upo^ 
the ^r^a/?. 

(5 ) To be fpoken as melodioujfy ,aspofIibIe. 

(3) /f^>5a/ iroai^ thus Mg&,^* &c. muft be ppokcft witU a lowej 
voice than the foregoing. 
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'Tis fruey said I, not void of hopes I came; 
For who so fond, 3,s youthful bards, of fame ? 
But/Jpw, alas ! the casual blessing boast ^ 
So hard to gain,- so easy^to be lost. 
How ruain that second life in others* breath,-^ 
Th' estate, which ivits inheritr-after death. 
Ease, health, and life, for fftis they must resign,, 
/'Unsure the tenure, and how vast the fine J J 
Fhe great man's curse, without the gains endure. 
Though wretched,, jftatter'df and though envfd^ 

poor^ 
All luckless njoits their enemies prof est. 
And all sueeessful, jealous friends at best. 
^ot fame I slight^ nor for her f avoids call ;^ 
She comes unlooVd for, if she eomes ^^ ^//. 
But if the purchase costs 59 <itfdr a ;^nc^. 
As soothing folly, or exalting vice ; 
And if the Muse m\k^ flatter lawless srway. 
And follow still, vfheTe fortune leads the way 5 
Or if no basis bear my mf »^ name. 
But the fair n ruins of another' s fame ^ 
Then. /f^cA me. Heaven, to 5(7(?m the^af//y i<jj?j, 
Z)rfi;^ from my breast that wretched lust ofpraise. 
Unblemished let me Z£i;^, or rf/V unknown ; 
^raw# me honest fame \ or ^raw/ wif «qw^ 

XXX. 
POLITE CONVERSATION. 

The fccne between Mr. Beri) and Indiana, in which fhe endea- 
vours to find out whether he has any other regard for her, thaix 
that pf "rational eOeem, or Platonic love. 

(Conscious Lovftit9».) 

Brvil tfwflf Indiaisa* 

-^^^ JMLaDAM, your most obedient. How da 
you do to-day ? I am afraid you wished me gone 
last night before I went. But you were partly ta 
hlame. For who could leave you ia the agreeable 
lumour you was in ? 

^ 2 



Apology. 
Concenv. 



Indilfreoft 



Appiehen« 
toa of «viA» 



Pe|^cca« 



Rti^^% 
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Ind. Ifyou was pleased. Sir, we were Both 
pleased, lor your company, which is always 
agreeable, was move peculiarly so last night, 

Bev. My company, Ma4aBi ! Youral^.^ J 
said very little. 

Ind. Too little you always say, Sir, for my 
improvement, and for my credit ; by the 5^mr 
token, that I am afraid, you gave me an oppor*- 
tunity of saying too much last night ; and unf^r-. 
innately when a woman is in the talking v«in, 
she wants nothing so much as to have lean^e ta 
expose herself. 

Bev. I nope, Madam, I shall always hav« 
the sense to give you leave to expose yourself, as 
you call it, without interruption. 

[Bowing respectfully*] 

Ind. If I hzAyour talents^ Sir, or your ponjO'- 

er, to make my actions speak for me, I might be 

silent, and yet pretend to somewhat more xi^aLXt 

being agreeable. But as it is-* 

Humaity. Bev. Really, Madam, I know of none of 
my actions that deserve your attention. If I 
might be vain of any thing, it is, that I I^ye 
understanding enough to mark joz^ out, Ma<Jam^ 
from all your sex, as the niost deserving object of 
my esteem. 
Anxiety. Jnd. [Aside,] A cold v:ordI Though I can- 
not claim even his esteem. [To him.] Did I think^ 
Refpea. Sir, that your esteem for me proceeded from any 
thing in me, B,nd nojt altogether from jowr era? w^ 
generosity, I should be in danger oi forfeiting it«. 
Bev. How 5(?, Madam? 
Ind*. What do you thini.. Sir, would be so 
likely to puff up a weak woman's vanity, as the 
isteem of a man of understanding ? Esteem is the 
result oicool reason ; the voluntary tribute paid 
to inward worth. Who, then, would not be 
proud of the esteem of a person of sense, which is 
always unbiassed ; whilst love is often the effect 
of weakness.. [Looking hard at Bevil, who casts, 
down his eyes respectfully.^ Esteem arises from 
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a highet 45oiirce, the substantial merit 6f tbe 

mindm 

Bev. True, Ma^am— And grxcd tninds only 
caa command it, ^bowiag respectfully ,3 The 
utmost pleasure ^xiA pride of my ///>, Madam, is, 
that I endeavour to esteem you as— I ought. 

Ind. [Aside,! As be ^ght\ Still moreper" 
plexing ! He neither sai^es nor hills my hopel I 
will try him a \\Xt\e' farther. [To him,] Now, I 
think of it, I must beg your opinion^ Sir, on a. 
point, which created a debate between my aunt 
and mfe, just before you came in. She would 
needs h^ye it, that no man ever does any £9ctra^ 
ordinary kindness for a 'voomaa^, but from selfish 
news. 

. Bei)' PFelly Madam, I connot say, but I am 
in the main^ of her opinion : if she means, by stl* 
fish 'views^ what some understand by the phrase ; 
that is, his own pleasure ; the highest pleasure 
human nature is capable 'of, that of being con- 
scious, that from his superfluity ^ an innocent and 
virtuous spirit^ a person^ whom he thinks one of 
the prime ornaments of the creation^ is raised above 
the temptatio?is and sorrows o( life ; the pleasure 
of seeing satisfaction, health and gladness, bright^ 
en in the countenance of one he values above all 
mankind, Wha* a man bestows in such a way, 
may, I think, be said, in one sense, to be laid 
out with a selfish view, as much as if he spent i^t 
in cards t^ dogs, bottle companions, or loose women.. 
with this difference, that he shews a better taste 
in expense. Nor should I think this any such 
extraordinary matter of heroism in a man of an 
easy fortune. Every gentleman onght to beca- 

fable of this, and 1 doubt not but many are. For 
hope, there are mar^ who take more delight in 
in reflection than sensatiarjL ; in thinkings than in 
/o/fn^— But what am I d/nng $ [Pulls but his Sudden Re- 
watch hastily] My hour with Mr, Myrtle is co»eaiom 
ecwi^— Madam, I must take my leave abruptly* 
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But, if you please, will do mysdf the pleasure 
of waiting on you in the afternoon. Till when. 
Madam, your most obedient. [Exit.]^ 

XXXI. 

SERIOUS MEDITATION. 

From Young,*s Night Tbougkts* 

Alaim. X HE clod Strikes one. We lake no note of 
time. 
But by its loss. To give It then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an ^ngel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound. If heard aright^ 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 
Where are they i*— With the jmr^ beyond the 

It is the signal \ki2X demands dispatch. 
How TWttcA is still to rfo / My hopes and fears 
Start up alarm' d, and o'er /{/V'5 narrow verge 
Look rfoTOTZ— on wA^^ ?•— A fathomless abyss. 
A<imiration How ^oor, how rich^ how abject, how august^ 
How complicate, how wonderful is Tw^zn / 
How passing wonder J?^, who marf^ him such ! 
Who' centered in our make such strange ex--* 

tremes. 
From different natures marvellously mixt^ 
Connexion exquisite of distant ivorlds / 
Distinguished //«i in Being^s endless chtin^ 
Midway from nothing to the Ow^ Supreme^ 
A if^w atherial — sully' d, and absorpt I 
Though sully *d and dishonor*d, stiu divine f 
Dim miniature of Greatness absolute ! 
An heir o{ glory ! A frail ^AiW of dust / 
Helpless immortal f Insect infinite t 
A i«orm / A Go<i / I tremble at myself I 
What can preserve my ///V .^ or what destroy ? 
An AngeVsarm can*t snatch me from the^r^v^^ 
Legions of angels can't confine me there* 
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XXXII. 
. SEEMING CIVILITY. 

themieting between ihe knight of the Red CrosSt 
attended by Truths with Hypocrisy. 

. (Speneer^s Faxbis Qus£N£.) (1) 

xVT length they chaunst to meet upon theD«fcriptioft 
way 

An aged sire (2) in long black weeds yclad,(3) 
Hv&feeteM bare, his beard all hoarie grey^ 

And by his belt his booke he hanging had. 
Sober he seem'd, and very sagely sad. 

And to the ground his eyes were lowly bent,. 
Simple o£ shew y^nd fvoid of malice baa. 

And all the way he prayed as he went, ' 

And often knocked .hU brefist as one that did 
repeeit. 

He faire the knight saluted^ louting(A) low. 

Who faire him quitedy (5) as that courteous was, 
And after asked him, if he did know 

Of stn&uage adventures whichabroad did pas. 
•* ^A,my :deare soni^t^ (quoath he) *• how , CirUitf* 
; should^ alas. 

Silly old man, that lives In hidden cell. 
Bidding his beads (6) all day for his trespas. 

Tidings ofwarre, and worldly trouble tell ? 
With holy fathir fits not with such ihii^gs t# 

, mell.{7), ... .... 

But if of daunger^ which hereby doth dwell ^ 
And hmebt^ed evil, y« desire to hearft, , - 

(l)The edition from which this is taken viz. ChureVt, if in my 
•pinion, incomparably preferable, for correfiuefs, to all others. 

(2) Hypocrify. 

(3) Clothed. 

(4) Bowing. 

(5) Returned his falutati6n» 

(6) Saying his prayex«. 

(7) Meddle. 
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Threaten- 
ing. 

Fear. 



Advifing, 



Alann, Of a sfraunge man 1 can you tidings fell^ 

That Wasteth all this countrey far and neare**' 
*' Of suchy* (said he) ** I chiefly do inquerey 

And shall thee wellrewarde to shew the place 
In which that wicked fFight (1) his dayesdoth 
weare. (2) 
For to all knighthood it is foul disgrace. 
That such vl cursed creature lives so ten^ a space.** 

** Far A^w^f (quoath he) in wastfuHmldernesse 

His dwelling is^ by which no living wight 
May ever pass, but thorough great distresse.** 
•• Now"^ said the ladie(3) •• draweth toward 
night. 
And well I wote, (4) that of your later fight 

Ye 2l\\ forwearied be : for what so strong. 
But, wanting rest, will also «)^z«/ of might ? 
The sunne, that measures heavens all daj 
lonff. 
At «/^A/ doth ifl//^ his steeds the o^r^an waves 
emong* 

Then with the sunne, take. Sir, your timely resfy 
And with new day new worke at once begin. 
Untroubled nighty they sajr, gives council best.'* 
** Hi^A/ w^//, Sir knight, ye have advised 
' bin." 
Quoath then that aged man ! ** The way to 
win (5) 
Is wisely to advise ; now day is spent 
Imtitinj. Therefore with me you may take up your Inn 
-For thiis same night" The knight was well 
content : 
So with that godly Father to his home they 
went. 



(1) Creature. 

(2) Pafs. 

(3) Truth. 
U) Know. 
(5) Conquer* 
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XXXIII. 
TREPIDATION. VEXATION. 

The humorous scene of cramivg Sir John FnU 
staff into thC' haslet of foul linen ^ to prevent his 
being caught by jea bus Ford. ( 1 ) 

Falstafp and Mrs. Fo^d. 

Serv.. [without.-] ]VlADAM,'Madam, Madam! 
Here is Mrs. Page\ sweating and blowings and 
looking wild^ and says she must speak with you 
immediately. 

FaL She sharCt see me. I will ensconce me 
behind the arras. 

Mrs. Ford. Pray do. She is a very tattling Dircding. 
V3oman» 

Enter Mrs. Page. 



Haft«. 



Fear. 



Mrs. Ford. What's the matter? How now? 

Mrs. Page. O Mrs. Ford I What have you 
done I You're shamed ; you're overthrown ; yoii 
are undone forever. 

Mrs. Ford. What's xhematter^ good Mrs. Page? 

Mrs. Page, well a- day, Mrs. Ford! Hav- 
ing an honest man to your husband, to give hiin 
such cause of suspicion. 

Mrs. Ford, pVhat cause of suspicion ? 

Mrs. Page. What cause of suspicion ! Out 
upon you ; How I'm mistaken in you ; I could 
not have thought you capable of such a thing. 

(1) I" teaching the right utterance of this fcene, the pupil 
muft be K t intu the pi )t of it, if he has not read or focn the play. 
He miift be made to Uiiderftand, that Falftaff, a fat, old, humor- 
ous, worthlefs, needy knight, has, in the former part of the play, 
"icade loveLto Mrs. Ford and Mra. Pai^e, with a view, merely of 
getting money of them, and that they concert this interview, and 
its confequences, on purpofe to be revenged on him for his at- 
tcm]>t to corrui^t them ; while Ford is jealous in earneft ; and 
FaiftaiF, from time to time, communicates to him^ under the name 
of Brook, (not knowing him to be Mrs. Ford's hufband,) an ac- 
count of his intrigues^ and their )>ad futceft . 



Quefiioa. 
Alana. 



Fear. 
Reproof. 



Qucflion. 
Reproof. 
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Anxiety. Mrs.Ford. Why, alas /'ivhaf is the matter f 

Alarm. ' Mrs. Fage. Matter/ Why, woman, yo\ir 
husband is a coming hither, with all the officers of 
W'indsQr, to search for a gentleman, that is A^/*^ 
7I0W in ihe>house^ hy j?o«r consent, t© take an f// 
advantage of hi|j absence*. You are u?idone. 

Fear. J/y^. Foy J. It is not so, I hope. 

Warning. il/rs. Page. Pray heaven it be not so, that 
youTliave a wzan here. But it is most certain, 
that Mr. Ford is coming with half tP'indsdr at 
his heels, to search xht house. I come before to 
tell you. If you know yourself i^/^or, I am 
glad of it. But if you have any body here, 
convey him oiii as fast as y on can. Be not 
ama&ed. Call your senses, to you. Defend your 
reputation^ or bid farevoel to your happiness for- 
ever. 

Trepiaation Jl/rs. For<i. ^A«f shall I Jo ? There is a 
gentleman here, my dear friend. And I fear not 
itiine own shame, so much as Aw j^m/. I had 
rather than a thousand pounds he were 5^z/V owf of 
the Aoz^^. 

Exciting. Mrs. Page. Never stand crying : You had 
rather ! You had rather. Your husbands at 
hand. Bethink you of some conveyance. In 

Advifing. the hous,e you cannot hide him. Look, here is a 
basket. If he be of any reasonable stature, he 
may creep in here, and you may throw foul linen 
upon him» as if it were going to bucking. It is 
whitening time ; send him by your two men 
- to Datchet-^mead. 

Anxiety. Airs. Ford. He is too big to go in there, 
What shall! do? 

Enter Falstaff from behind the arras. 

Hurry. Falst. Let mc see it. I'll in. I'll iw. Fo/- 

Ipvj your friend's counsel^ I'll /«* 
Surprize & • Mrs. Page* If^hat, Sir John Falstafi^f Is this 
reproach, the /oT^ir you professed to fw^ in yonr /W/er.c ? 
Apology. Falst. I rfo /^i;^ you for all f///.^. //^//> me 

out of this scrapCy and I'll convince you how 
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toucli I love you. [He goes into tte basket : 
they cover him witli foul linen,] 

Mrs. Page. [To Falstaff's boy. J H^lp to co- Hafte. 
vet your Master^ sirrah. [To FalstafF.] Jh^ 
you are a sad dissembler. Sir John. [To Mrs. Rcpioach- 
Ford.] Call your men^ Mrs, Ford. Quick^ "«• 
^uick. 

Mrs. Ford. What, John ! Robert ! John I Ordering. 
Why John, I say. Ts/ldkehaste and take up these 
clothes here.~ Wher^s the cowUstaff? How you 
gape ! Carry them away directly to Mrs. Plash, 
the laundress, at Datchet-mead* [They carry 
away the basket. Ford meets them. Is prevent-i 
ed searching the basket. Mrs.- Ford and Mrs. 
Page retire, and enjoy the punishment, they had 
inflicted on Falstaff.j 

Scene changes to the Inn. Enter Falstaff 

just out of the Thames. 

Falsi. Bardolph, I say. 

Bard. Here, Sir, 

Falsi. Go, fetch me a quart of saclt. Put a 
toast in it, (Exit Bard.) Have I lived to be 
carried in a basket, like a barrow of butcher's of- 
fals, and to be throvsn into the Thames f Well, 
if ever I let myself be served such another trick, 
ril have my brains, if there be any in my shull, demnatiou 
taken out, and buttered, to be given my dog 
Jowler for his breakfast pn neiv year's day. The 
rogues chucked mt into the river with as little re^ 
morse as they would have drown'd a bitch's bli*id 
puppies, fifteen V the litter. And then a man of 
my iveighi must have a comfortable alacrity in 
sinking. If the bottom had been on a level with 
the bed of the river Styx, down I should have 
gone^ For that matter, I had been fairly drown'd 
if the shore had not been so kind as to shelve it a 
little in my favour. And then to think, only to 
think oimy being drown'd! — A man of my size! 
For your fresh water swells you Q.n ordinary man 

L 
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to the size of your middlinff porpus. As for ixie, 
an I were to be drowq'd, I suppose there is ne*er 
a w/za/^ of them all, that would not be out of 
countenance at the sight of me, — Bardolph — Is 
J the sack brew^ d ? 

To him enter Ford . 

Ford. Bless y on ^ Sir, 

Falsi. Now, Master Brook. You come to 
know what has passed between me and Ford's 
wife. 

Ford, That is indeed my business , Sir John. 
^ Falst. Master Brook, I will not lie to you. 
I was at her house at the hour she appointed 
me» 

Ford, And you sped^ Sir. 
Vexation. Faht, Very ilUfavouredly^ Master Brook, 
Surprife Ford^ How^ Sir, did sh^ change her mind ? 

Vexation. Falst. No y Mn^tex Brook, But the mischiev-- 
Qus old cuckold, her husband^ Master Brook, 
dwelling in a continual alarm oi jealousy ^ comes 

{rovoked and instigated by his disfemper, and at 
is heels a whole rabble of people to search the 
house fot his wife's /(9t>^r. 
Sutprife. Ford, What! Whilejoz; were /A^r^? 

Falst^ WhikI / was there^ Master Brook, 
Queflion. Fotd, And did he search for you, and could 

. tioi find yon ? 
Informaiion Falst, Master Brooly you shall hear. As 
ation ^^^* ^^^^ ^'^^^ would have it, comes in one Mrs, Fage, 
gives intelligence oi Ford'$ approach; and by 
her invention, and Ford^s wife's direction, I was 
conveyed into' a buck-basket,' 
Ford, A bud-basket f 

Falsi, Tea, a buck-basket ; rammed in with 
foil I shirts and smocks^ sweaty socks ^ dirty handker^ 
chiefs, greasy night caps, and infant's clouts fresh 
iroiu their stinking tails*, that, Master Brook, 
there was as great a variety of villainous smells, 
as there was of living things in Noah's ark. 
^here I suffered the pangs of three unnatural 
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deaths. First, the Intolerable fear of being de» 
tected hy?L jealous old bell^weather ; next, to be 
coiVd up liKe an overgrown 5W<2i^ in a dung-hill/ 
roir d y-ound -wixKin tne circumference ofap^ci, 
hilt to point y heel to head\ thirdly and lastly, ^' 
Master Brook, to be stopt in, like a strong distil* 
Az/«?»,'with stinking cloathes th^t fermented in 
their own grease. Think of that Master Brook, 
a man of my body ; that am as liable to melt as a 
luaip of Epping butter exposed to the sun-beams 
on the twentieth of June at noon-day. Think of 
tka^y Master Brook, arid that, while I was in the 
midst of this high salivation^ from which that I 
escaped without suffocation^ is neither more nor 
less than a miracle ; while I was in the height of 
this hot bath, I say, with ihy very bones melted 
alniojit to the consistency of calves foot jelly ^ to 
be flung into the Thames, cooVd^ glov)ing hoi as 
I ijoas^ case-hardened at on^e ; think of that. Mas- 
ter Brook; hissing hot; think of that Master 
Brook, 

XXXIV. 
VARIOUS CHARACTERS. 

From Mr Pope's Moral Essats. (Epift I.) 

X IS from high life high characters are drawn^ 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn. M^kP^ifo 

A judge is just ! a chanc' lor^uster still ; 
A gown-man learned : a WfAo/j— what you will ; 
fFise^ if a minister ; but if a king. 
More wise, more just, more learned, more every 
thing.-^ 

'Tis education forms the common mind ; Teachin|r, 

Just as the twig is bent, the trees inclined. 
(1 ) Boastful and roughs your first son is a 'squire ; 

(1) Though thefe lines contain defer tt>ttqns, or charaSers, they may 
be exprQifed with aSlm, almoft as if they were fpeeches. This 
firft line, <*B(w/?/tt/ and roughy'* &c. may be fpoken with the adion 
^ Bwfiing. See Boasting in the EflTay, page 27. The next with 
that of umpthg. See Tem^'tngy pag^ 30. The/Qldier's character 
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Smooth. The ntxt a tradesman^ meek, anchwi^^A a liar ; 

Strut. Tom struts a soldier, open, bold and braixe ; 

Sneering. /iT/// sueaks a scrivfier, an exceeding knarve. 

Pride. Is be a churchman ? Then he's fond oipaw*r ; 

♦Formal. A Quaker ?* sly. A Presbyterian ^f ^owr; 

t PeevKh. A hixizxt free-thinker f All things in an hour^^^ 

Teaching. Manners with fortunes, humours turn with, climes^ 
Tenets with Z^oois, and principles with f im^« 
Search then the ruling passion \ There alone 
The wf/a[ are constant, and the cunning knovon* 
This (?/z/f ovice found unravels all the m/ ; 
The prospect clears, and Wharton stands cpnfest ; 

•Contempt JVharton I the scorn,* and wonder^ t of our 

1 Admirat. Jays, 

Whose ruling passion was the /t«/ of praise. 
Born with whatever could xoin it from the ztrfs^ 
Eagsmefs. JVomen B.nd fools, must like him or he diV5, 
Admiration Tho' zvondWing senates hung on aW he 5/i?if ^ 
Contempt. The ^/a^ must hail him master of theyoi^. 
Shall parts so vzxmws aim at nothing Ticw ? 
He'll shine a Tully and a Wilmot too. 
Then turns repentant, and his G(?^ adores. 
With the 5^777^ spirit vis he drinks and whores* 
Enough, if all around him but admire. 
And now the ^wni applaud, and now the/riar, 

A salmon^s belly, Helluo, (1) was thy fate, (2) 
The doctor calTd, declares, all help too late. 
. *' Mercy** (cries Helluo) *' Tw^rg? on my soul! 
Is there «3 hope ? ■ ■ ^/^5 .' then ^n«^ tha 

>w/-" (3) 

*^ Odious! in woolen! 'Twould a sazw/ /jrc?* 
'voke/* 

may be rep efented by tlie armt a-kimBo, th&R^t jfouting out, and a 
blujiering manner of reading the linte. The fcrivener*s, with the eyes 
turnM aftjianty a itvi voic<f, and the ad^ion i^'ijhame. See^^ame, 
page 21. • The Quaker's, with the w^rdt fpoken through the nofe, 
and the appearance oiaffeSat'nn of fiety. See afeShtiom, page ^Z7. 

(1) Bnglj/k readers may not, perhaps, know, that HelUo fignifies 
Glutton. 

\2) That is, a furfeit of freih falmon was thy death. 

(3) The glutton will indulge appetite (fo indeed will every 
j)abitual offender in every kinU) in fpU^of all consequences. 
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(Where the last words that poor Narcissa spoke) 
*• No, let a charming chintz, and Brussels lace. 
Wrap these cold limbs, and shade this lifeless face. 
One need not, sure, be ugly though one's dead ; 
And— 5^/(y— give this cA^^i — &f iittle-^redJ'' 

The courtier smooth, who/or/j^j7^arjhad skin'd 
An humble servant to a// human hind. 
Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue 

could 5^ir ; 
" If— where I'm^grow^e^— — I could ^^n?^ you Civil, wUh 

Sij. " * ^ Weakneft, 

" 1 ^iw and I devise.*' (old Euclio said, ^"^ 

And sigh'd) ** my lands and tenements to Ned." 
"Your money, Sir" *' My money. Sir /•— 

What-'^ll? 
Why— if I W2i^5/"— (then wept)—*' I give it 

Pauir 
" The manor. Sir? "~«* The manor-^Hold^*' 

(he cry*d) 
" I rrij»no/—i?ii«/ 1^0/ part with /&j/" — anddy*d. 
And you, brave Cobham ! at your latest breath 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death. 
Such in /^/ moment, as in all \hepast, 
** O save my country. Heaven /"-—shall be your 
last. " 

XXXV. 
RECONCILIATION. 

The scene between Mr. Bevil and Mr, Myrtle. 

[Consc. Lo7^^ 

Bfv.JjIR^^ I am extremely obliged to you for Compiajf. 
this honour. 
Myrt. The time^ the place y our long acquaint- Anger. 
fl«c^, and many other circumstances, which ^-. 
feet me on this occasion obliffe me, vyJhout cere-* 
mony^ or conference^ to desire, that you will com-' 
I with the requst in my letter, o/ which you 
ave already acknowledgedXhc receipt. 

L 9 
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Conxoiaif. Bev, Sir, I have recevved a letter from yon in 
a very unusual style. But, as I am conscious (1) 
of xh^. integrity of my behaviour with respect to 
you, and intend that every thing ixi. this maiitry 
shall be your oxtw seeking^ I shall understojtd 
nothing but what you are pleiEused to confirm face 
to face. You are therefore to take it for granted 
that I hsive forgot the contents of your ^^tle. 

Angm. Myrt, Your cool behaviour^ Mr. Bevil, is 

agreeable to the tmworthy use, you have made of 
my simplicity ^nA frankness to you. And I see, 
your moderation tends to your onvn advantage, 
not mine\ to your own safety^ not to justice for 
the vyrongs you have done yonv friends 

Offence* Bev. My own safety ! M^. Myrtle ? 

Iteproach. Myrt^ YouT own safety^ Mr. BeviL 

DifpleafuTc Bev. Mr. Myrtle, there is no disguising any 
Icxnger, that I understand wh3.t you would^r^^ 

Firmnefs. me to* You know my principle upon that point ; 
and you have often beard me express my disap^ 
probation of the savage manner of deriding quar- 
rels, which tyrannical custom has introduced, to- 
the breach of all lavtfs both divine z,tid human, 

Reproach. Myrt. Mr. Bevil^ Mr. Bevil/ It would be 
a good first principle^ in those, who have so ten-^ 
der a conscience that way, to have as much ahhor** 
rence at doing injuries, as [Turns away ab- 
ruptly.] 

Bev. As what? 

Irritating-. Myrt. As fear of answering them. ' 

Self vindi. Bev. Mr. Myrtle, I have no fear of answer- 

^»^"- Ing any injury I have done jott, because I have- 
meant you none ; for the truth of which I am 
ready to appeal to any indifferent person, even of 

Safioufiiefs. your Own choosing. But I own, I am afraid of 
doing a wicked action, I mean of shedding your 
blood, ox giving you an opportunity of shedding 
mifie, cold. I am not afraid otyou, Mr. Myrtle. 

Kous Vea- But I owfi, I am afraid of Him, who gave me 

( t)--'"/f ^^w«j oftlie tniegriiy;' 6?c. may be exprefTed with the 
Bi^^ht hand taid upon the breaft 
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this life in trust, on other conditionsj and with 
other designs^ than that I should hazard^ or throw 
it away, because a rash inconsiderate man is 
pleased to he offended, without knowing whether 
he is injured, or not* Nxh^l will tiot, for your^ 
or any marCs humour, commit a known crime, 
a crime, which I cannot repair, or which may^, in 
the Dery act, cut me ^ from all posdbility of 
repentance* 

Myrt. Mr. Beiril, I must tell you, this cooU 
ness, this^ mof^alising, shall not cheat me of my 
Jove. You may wish to preserve your life, that 
you may possess Lucinda. And I have reason to 
be indifferent about it, if I ani to lose all tfiat^ 
from wnich I expected any joy in life. But I 
shall first try one means toward recovering her, I 
mean, by shewing her what a dauntless hero she 
has chosen for her protector, 

Bev. Shew me but the least glimpse of ar- 
gument that I am authorised to contend with you 
at the peril of the life of one of us, and I am 
ready ifpon your (ywn terms. If this will not satis" 
fy you, and you wi7/make a lawless. assault upon 
me, I will defend loyself as against a ruffian* 
There is no such terror, Mr. Myrtle, in the anger 
of those, who are quickly hot, and quickly cold 
again, they know not how, or why. I defy you 
to shew wherein I havewr^w^*^ you* 

Myrt^ Mr. Bevil, it is easy f€txyou to talk 
coolly on this occasion. You, who hiojv not, I 
suppose, what it iV.to love, and from your large^ 
fortune and your specious outward carriage, have 
it in your power to come^ without much trouble 
or anxiety, to the possession of a wotnan of kon» 
our ; you know nothing of what it is to h^ alarmed, 
distracted with the Y^rror ojf losing what is J^ar- 
er than Hfe. You are happy. Your marriage 
goes on like common business, and, in the interim, 
you have for your soft moments of dalliance,. 
your rambling captive, your Indian princess, 
your convenient f your r^a^y Indiana., 
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Bev. You have touched me beyond the pa^ 
tience of 3, man : and the defence of 5^o//«5 in^ 
fiocence, will, I hope, excuse ray accepting your 
challenge, or at least my obliging you to retract 
your infamous asper$ionsn 1 will not, ifl caa 
avoid it shed your blood, nor shall joe^ mine, 'But 
Indiana s purity, I will defend. Who waits? 

Serv. Did you call. Sir f 

Bev. Yes, go call a coach. 

Serv. *S/r,— <Mr. Myrile^-^entlemen^^YoM 
SLTefriends-^I am but a Servant— -'Bni^^ 

Joev. * Call 2L coach. 

[ExitServ.3 

Recoiled. [^^ long pause ; they walksullenly about- the room."} 

[^jiside,"] Shall I {though provoked beyond 
sufferance) recover myself at the entrance of a 
third person, and that my servant too ; and shall 
I not have a due respect for the dictates of m.y 
own conscience ; (1) for what I owe to the b^sf 
of fathers, and to the defenceless innocence of -viy 
lovely Indiana, whose very life depends on minje .^ 
[To Mr. Myrtle.] I have, thank heaven, had 
time to recollect myself, and- have determined to 
convince you, by means I would willingly have 
avoided, but which yet are preferable to 7?far- 
derous duelling, that I am moreinnocent of n(?/A- 
ing, than of rivalling you in the afFections of 
Lucifida. Read this letter ; and consider, what 
effect it would have had upon you to have found 
it about the man you had murdered, 
SuUennefe. [^Myrtle reads,] ** I hope it is consistent with the 
laws a woman ought to impose upon herself to 
acknowledge, that your manner of dec lining whsit 
has been proposed of a treaty of marriage in our 
family, and desiring, that the refusal might 
come from me, is more engaging than the Smith- 
field courtship of him, whose arms I am in danger 
of hdn^ thrown into, unless joMi friend exerts 

(1) To be flpokea with the r;^/5/ band on the hrtafi^ 
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himself for our comoa safefy Knd happiness. (1) 
Q, I'lvant no more^ to clear your innocence^ 
my injured worthy friend-^l see her J^^r name Sham^ 
at the bottom."^ see that you have been far 
enough from designing any obstacle to my.hap- 
piness, while I have been treating my benefactor 
as my betrayer^^O Bevil, with what words Rcmowt. 
shall I 

Bev. There is no need of words. To convince Benevo- 
is mo;v than to conquer. If you are but satis^ ^®^*^*- 
Jied that I mf^«^ you nO wrong, all is as it 
should be. 

Myrt. But can jou'-^forgive-^^snch. mad'- Anguish., 
ness ? 

Bev. Have not I myself offended ? I had Bsnevo- 
almost been diS guilty ^.syou, though I had the Jence and. 
advantage of you, by knowing what you did not ^^'S*^*^- 
inoru). 

Myrt. That I should be such a precipitate Remorfe. 
wretch f 

Bev. Prithee no more. Forgiving. 

Myrt. How many friends have died by the ^?*^*^"r 
hana of friends , merely for want of temper J wlth^Hw^ 
JVhat do I not owe to your superiority of under" tor. 
standing ! What ^precipice have I escaped ! O intreaUng, 
my/r/V;zd^;— 'Can you ^ver— ^or^rv^*— Can you with re- 
ever again /ooi. upon me— -with an eye of fa^ °^°'^^- 
vour? 

Bev. Why should I wof ? Any man maj BencTo 
mistake^ Any man may be violent, where his >ence. 
fox;^ is concerned. I was myself. 

Myrt. O Bevil ! You are capable of ^77 that Admiratiom 
IS. great, allihzX is^heroic. 

[Enters a servent to Bevil/ and gives a letter.^ 

( 1) In reading the letter, the- eountetuatce of ^fy^tle ought to* 
^vzty by degtiees^ tho look of «ny#r, and to pa& to tho& marked .on 
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XXXVI, 
CHARACTERS. 

TromMu Pole's Moral Essat*. (Epift. III.) 

W HERE London*s column, pointipg to the 

skies 9 
Lik^ a tall bully, lifts Its head^ and lies. 
There dwelt a cithen of sober fame, 
A plain ^ good man^ and Balaam was his name ; 
Religious y punctual, frugal y and so forth ; 
His word would pass for more than he was 

worth. 
One solid dish his weel'day meal affords ; 
And added pudding solemniz'd the Lord's^ 
Constant at church, and change* His gains were 

sure. 
His givings rare, siLV^ farthings to the poor. 
The Devil w2LSpiqud such saintship to behold^ 
And long'd to /^mp/ A/m, likegood Joi of oW ; 
But Satan now is ijoiser than oi yore. 
And tempts by making nVA ; not making ^oor. 
Roused by the prince of air the whirlwinds srweep 
The surge, and plunge his father in the deep : 
Then full against his Cornish lands they roar ; 
And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore. 

Sir Balaam, now / He lives Yike otner folks ; 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes. 
•* Live Iikejr0ttr5^/^, was soon my lady* sword ; 
And lo I two puddings smoaVd upon the board. 
Asleep, and naked, as an Indian lay, ' 

An honest factor stole 3, gem away ; 
And pledg d it to our knight. Our knight had wii'. 
He i^// the dVmond, and the ro|f wf was bit. 




And am so clear, too, of all other vice. 
The tempter saw his rtw^ ; the work he ^/^'^^ ; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on ev'ry 5wi^ ; 
Till a// the demon makes his full descent. 
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In one abundant show'r of cent per cent ; 

Sinks deep within him, and possesses ivhole ; 

Then dubs director , and secures his souL 

Behold ! Sir Balaam, now a man of ir^inV, Pride. 

Ascribes his getti^fgs to his parts and merit. 

What late he calTd ^'blessing, now Was wit 9 

And God\ good providence^ a lucky hit. 

Things change their titles^ as our manners turn; Karratio*. 

His compting'house employs the Sunday morn* 

Seldom at church ('^twas such a busy life) . 

But duly sent his family and wife. 

There (so the Devil ordain'd) one Christmas tide 

My good old lady caught a coldj amd dy*d. 

A nymph of quality admires our knight. 

He marries ; bows at roz/r^ ; and grows polite : 

Leaves the dull cits, ^ni joins [to please theybfr) 

The well-bred cuckolds in St, Jameses air. 

First, for his son a ^^/j; commission buys, 

Who drinks^ whores , fights ^ and in a duel diw* 

His daughter struts a viscounfs tawdry wife ; 

And bears a ^^roW^^, and ^ — »;v for ///<?. . 

In Britain's senate i\e a s^aif o^f tains ; 

And o>ie more pensioner ?iU Stephen's gains. 

My lady tates to plav ; so bad her chance. 

He 7Wtt5/ repair it. Takes a ^Wi^ from France, 

The Aozt^tf impeach him, Coningsby harangues^ Conftifipa. 

The court forsake him ; and Sir Balaam hangs. 

ff^ife, son, and daughter, S^tnn ! ai'^e thy ow« : 

His wealth, j;^/ dearer, forfeit to the crown. 

The rf^^rV and the king divide the prize. 

And sad Sir Balaam curves God, and dies. 

xxxvn. 

ANXIETY. RESOLUTION. 

Cato titting in a thoughtful porture. In his hand Plato's book on 
the imniortaH*/ 06 the foul. A drawn IVord on. the table by 
film. After a pause, he Jays down the book, aud fpeaks. 

AT must be sO'-^Plato thou reason* st wel l - * Deep con- 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond de* templation, 
sire ; {\ ) 
(1^ — " This /(?«</ «i/rtf," may be fpoken witl\ the ri^kt kmid laid 
••n the Ireaji. 
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This longing after immGrtaUty .? 

Or whence this secret dreads and invaecfd hoffor 

Of falling into nought f — Why shrinks the sMl - 

Back on herself , and startles at destruction f, . 

*Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; . * 

'Tis Hearvn itself iiiRt points cut sen Hereafter ^^ 

And intimates eternity tp man. 

(1) Eternity /-^--^Xhou pleasing*^ dreadful'^ 

thought /— — 
Through what variety of untryd beings 
Through what new scenes and changes must we 

pass ? 
The wide f th' unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds^ and darkness, rest upon it* 
*Here "will I hold, flf there's a Power above us ; 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works He must delight in 

virtue. 
And fhat, which He delights in^^^must be happj;, 
But when .'~br tyA^r^./-— rA£s -o^^rW. was made 

for tasaif'.i \ . : • , ' 

I'm weary of fionfectures.^^ This must end them, 

[Laying his hand on his sword.] 
Thus am I doubly arm' d. (o) My death, mf 

My bane and antidote : are both before me ; 
This- — In a moment, brings me to an end. 
Whilst this informs uie, I. shaR never die. 
The soul (3) secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger,, s^nd. defies its point. 
The starsiA) shM fade away, the Sun himself 
<xrow dim with age, and 7/^zifwr^ sink injj?^«r5 ; 
But tb9u(5) shall ^flourish in immortal youth, 

{j)'' Eternity f^\\iO\xpkafing^,''\&:c, requires an eyejixed\r\\}i 
profound tkoupt/uinefs^ on one i>oint, throughout this line. 

(2)— « My ^*a//i, my C/e^ Sec. Long /.4«/ej between, and point- 
ingf or looking at the fa;ord^ m pionouocing « my death," ami 
at the W, in pronouncing "my life," aud so in "my bane, 
and aritidote,' and in the two following lines. 

(3) " The/6«/, &c. may be pronounced withvthc rigU to^^laid 

upon the breaft. ** 

(4) " The/^r/," &c. may be fpoken w-' ^^ ^^e eyes laifcd to- 
ward Heaven, and the arms moderately f, ':2T 

(^>--M.«lhalt/a«rj^^;> fcc. Ther' ^f/w upou the *r..v?. 
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(1) Unhurt amidst the "war of elements, 
Thewreck of nature, and the crush (2) of worlds,, 
XXXVIlI. • 
ANGER. THREATENING. 

Satan* s speech to Death, stopping his passage 
through the gates of hell ; with the aiiswer. 

(Milt. Parad, Loji. B. II. ▼. 681.) 

VV HENCE, and what zxi ihou, execrable C^t^^\i}ii 

shape. 
That dar^sty though grim and terrible, advance Anger- 
Thy miser eated front athwart my way ^ 
To yonder gates f Through them I mean to pass, RcfoUitio». 
That be assured, without leave askM of thee. Contem^jt. 
Retire, (3) or taste thy folly, and learn hy proof ^ 
Hell'borny not to contend with spirits of Heaven, 

To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply'd, 
"Art thou that traitor Angel, art thou Me, Anger. 

^ho first brole peace in liQ^Y*n, KnA faith till 

then 
Unbroken, and in proud rebellious arms 
Drew after him the third part of Heaven's sons, 
Conjurd against the Highest, for which both 

thou 
And they, outcast from God, are here condemned 
To waste eternal days in woe and pain f Contempt 

And reckon'st M-^tt thyself with 5/inY5o/*/?>a'i;'n, withAn^rc 
IhlUdotmCd, and breath'st defiance here and scorriy 
Where / reign king, and to enrage thee more, prj^jg. 
Thy king and lord P Back to thy punishment. Threats*. 
False fugitive (4) and to thy speed add wings, 
Lest with a wAi^ of scorpions, I pursue 
Thy lingWin£, or with otj^ s/z^oi^ of this rf/az-f 
Strange horror sie%e thee, and pangs unfelt be-- 

fore:" 

(1) " Unhurt," &c. The amu fpread z^zSn as before. 
(2) — .« The cr«/5l,'* &c. The hands brought together with /o/rt. 
(3) " Retire," is to be fpokcn as a lohsie fenience, and with tiid 
gr tat ejt force of ihriat^ing^ See ^«^*»', page 29. 
f4) « and to thy jj'^tfi," lo be ifi^keB quick. t 

M 
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XXXIX. 

DEPRECATION. RECOLLECTION, 

The speech of Sin to Satan, to prevent an hostile 
encounter between the latter and Death ; ivith 
the effect of her speech. 

{MilL Va^a, Lost. B. II, r. 72^.) 

'* (I) O Father, what intends thy hand^'" (she 

cry'd) 
*' Against thy 07i/y son ? Wh^t fury, O son. 
Possesses thee Xoaend that mortal dart 
Against thy father* s head? And know*st fof 

whom ; 
For Him who sits above, and laughs the while 
At thee ordain'd his drudge, to execute 
Whate'er his wrath, which he c^lh justice, bids ; 
His wrath; which one day^ will destroy ye both.". 

She spake, and at her words the hellish pest 
- Forbore. Then these to her, Satan returned; 
'* So strange thy outcry, and thy words so strange 
Thou interposest, that my sudden hand 
Prevented, spares to tell thee yet by deeds 
What it intends ; till first I ino>w of thee. 
What thing thou art^ thus double form'c?, and why 
In this infernal \2\e first met, thou call'st 
Me father, and ih^i phantasm call'st my son, 
I know thee not; nor ever saw, till now. 
Sight more detestable than him and thee.'* 

XL. 

VEXATION. PERTNESS. CRINGING. 

^rt 0f Mr. A^V eomplaiat of the impertineDce of fcribblers. 

X^RrEND{2)towy/j/i.' (which did not you 

prolongs 
(3) The w^rZd had w^n/^tif— many an idle song) 

(1) "0 Father, '*'* etc. must "be fpoken quick, as people <lo, whea 
they mean to prevcrtt immincrit'iDifchisf. 

(2) Dr. Arbuthnot. 

(3) " The wrU had w«/a/."— Thus far ought to 1>e fpoken 
'^ith great emphafis, as if fomewha( verjr impoitani were 
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What drop^ or nastruni^ can Unspiafrue remove ? 
Or rvhich must end me, zfool*s wraths or love? 
A dire dilemma / Either way I'm sped ; 
If foes, they wriie^ if friends, they r^/zd me dead ► 
Seized and tryd down to judge, howwreiched^I, 
Who can^t be silent^ and who wi// «(?/ lie. 
To laugh were want of goodness, and of ^rocr ; 
And to he grave exceeds all pow*r of face* 
I sit with sad civility, I read 
(1) With serious anguish, and an aching head ; 
Then drop at last, but in unwilling ears. 
This saving counsel. *' Keep your piece nine Advifinai 
years,'' (2) • 

** Nine years J*' cries he, who high in Drury- ofF. wiUi 

Lane, Surprlfe. 

LulVd by soft :uphyrs through the broken pane. 
Rhymes ere he wakes, and prints before term ends. 
Obliged by hufiger^-^Sind request of friends ; 
" I'he piece, you think, is incorrect. Why pertnefi.^ 

take it, 
Fm all submission ; what you'd harv^ it, make it. Cringing. 
Three things another's Twc^^f wishes bound ; Vexition. 

'M.J friendship, and 2. prologue, and ten pound* CringiDg. 
Pitm)leon(3) sends to me; *' You know his 

Grace, 
I want, a />fl/ron— ask him for ^ place.'' Offence. 

•* Pitholeon libell'd me— " *But here's a letter •Crioging. 
•* Informs you. Sir, 'twas when he knew no 

better. 
Dare you refuse him ? (4:)Curl invites to dine ; Threatmng % 
He'll write a Journal^ or he'll Xxivn divine.^' 
Bless me ! A packet ! '*'Tis a stranger sues ; surpriie.. 
A virgin tragedy : an orphan mus4L." 

ing; and the remaining |>art of the line, *' many an M fong," 
in a ludicrous manner. 

(J) ** Withfirious aigu'uh,^'^ &Q. may befpoken as if lick. See 
Sick eft, -page 32. 

(2) Alluding to Hopaca's ** Nonumque prematur in annum. 

(3) Pitholeon. The name of a foolish ancient poet. 

(4) " Curl invites," &c. Mr. Pope was, it feem-., ill ufod by 
Curl, a bookfeHer— by the writer of a Journal News-<paper— and 
^ a».'*'Earfoa much bemus!d jn..b3et," 
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If I dislike it, ** Furies, death, and rage /'* 
If I approve, ** Commend il to the stage, ^^ 
There y thank my stars , my whole commission ends ! 
Tbe players and I are luckily, no friends, 
Fi/d that the house reject him, ** Sdeath ! I'll 

print it. 
And shame the fools — ^Your infrest^ Sir, with 

Lintot. 
" Lintot (dull rogue !) will think your price totk 

much,*^ 
*• Not if yon, Sir, revise \i and retouch*^* 
All my demurs but double his attacks ; 
At last he whispers, *• Do ; and we go snacks.** 
Glad oi 2L quarrel, straight I clap the door ; 
*• *Sfr, let me SQt you, and your ^oori5 no more*' 

XLI. 

REFLECTION 

On lost Happiness. Self-Condemna- 

TiON. Horror. Desperation. 

Satan's Soliloquy. ^il/iA. Parad. Lost. B. IV. v. 32) 

V-/ Thou, that With surpassing glory crown* d^ 
Look' st from thy sole donmiion, like uxtgod ^ 
Of this writ? world ; at whose 5/^A/ all uvt stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to /A^^ I call. 
But with nojriendly voice, and add thy namcj 

^Sttff, to tell thee, how I hate thy beams. 
That bring to my remembrance, from what 5^a/^ 

1 fell ; how glorious once above thy sphere ; 
Till />nd^ and worse ambition threw me dozmi ; 
JVarring in heaven 'gai nst heavens matchless king. 
Ak wherefore I He deserv*d no such return 

^J?'!'»*ILT F^o^^i '^2^j whom he created what I was 
In that right eminence ,^ and with his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard* 
What could be less than to afi'ord him praise^ 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks^ 
How justly due ! yet ^// his good in w^ 
Produced rank malice \ lifted v^ so high^ 
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Subjection I disdained : thought one step higher 

Would set rae highest y and in a moment quit 

The debt immense of endless gratitude^ 

So burdensome, still paying, ,still to owe.. 

Forgetful what from htm I still receivd, SeiOCon- 

And understood not, that a grateful mind demnatioa, 

By owing owes not, hut still pays ; at once 

Indebted, and discharged ; xoi^z^ burden then?' 

O had his powerful destiny ordain' d Anguifti. 

Me some inferior Angel I I had stood Reflca, o» 

Then happy ; no unbounded hope had rais'd loft happin>! 

Ambition. Yet twAj? «o/ /* some o/A^r pow'r 

As gresU, might have aspired, and tw^, though 

mean. 
Drawn to his/^^r/. But other pow'rs as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within. 
Or from without, to all temptations arm'd, 
Had*st thou the same /r^^-xui//, ^nd pow^r to seif con- 
stand ? ' demnatiotti 
Thou had*st ; whom, hast thou then, or what 

t' accuse j 
But Heaven'syr^^ lovt dealt equally to all ? Biafphemy.. 

Be. then bis love accursed! smce lovei or. hate^- Rage. self. 
To me alike it deals eternal woe.. coademn. 

Nay curs'd be thou ; since against his, thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 
O Tjoretched spirit/ which way shall l^fty DcfpfiratJoai 

Infinite wrath,^ and infinite despair ; 
Which way Ifiy is Hell, myself diVa Hell; 
And in the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still th-eafning to devour me,, opens wide y 
To which the Hell, I suffer, seems a Heaven-^^ 
O then, at /^5^ relent.. Is there no place gi^^y ^^^ 

Left for repentance f None for pardon left ? ^ici i-i^ea. 
None left, but hy^submission ; *and thatv)ord * Pnde^ 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of 5A^zw<? . , . 

Among the spirits beneath, whom I seducd 
With (?Mf r promises, and' o/A^r vaunts 
Than to submit ; boasting I could subdue 
Th' Omnipotent. ^ tw^ / f^<?jy little know /bn^iiifk 

Bow dearly I. abide that boast so vaia ;, 
M ^ 
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Under what torments inwardly \ groan i 
While they adore me on the throne of Hell, 
With diadem and sceptreVi^ advanc'd. 
The lower still I fall, only supreme 
In Tfiisery ; such joy ambition finds. 

Pride. But say I could repent ^ and could obtain ^ ^ 
By act of grace, \ny former state ; how soon 
Would height reeal high thoughts, how soon 

unsay 
What feign'd submission swore? ease would recant 
Fows made ^'n pain^ as 'violent and void, 

Mai:«e. For never can true reconcilement grow 

Where wounds of deadly hate hB.ye pierc'd so deep^. 
Which would but leadf me to a worse relapse. 
And heavier fall r So should I purchase df^^r 
Short ifitermission bought with double smarts 

Hopelefe. Thi§ knows my punisher. therefore zsfar 

AiiguiAh. From granting Hey as I from begging peace u 
Jll hope excluded thus, behold instead 

Malice. Of tt5, Outcast, exil* d^-'-his new delight. 

Mankind, created, and for them this world. 
Sofarewel hope; Jtnd with- hope farewel fear ^ 
Farewel remorse : all good to me is lost ; 
Evil he thou my good ; by thee at least 
Divided empire with heaven's King I hold, 
By thee, and more than half perhaps, shall reign - 
As man,^ ere long, and. this new world, shall know^ • 

WALKING IN SLEEP, AND A DIS^ 
TURBED CONSCIENCE. 

£72/^r Lady Macbeth, (1) ivith a taper.. 

Gejit. X^OO^ you! here she corner. This k 
her guise. Observe her. Stand close. 

(1) The pui)il, if he has not seen Macbeth, muft be inform- 
ed, that Duncan, one of the ancient kings of Scotland, was, ac- 
cording to Buchanan and other hillorians, murdered by Macbetli^ 
»ae of t)ie nobles of that kingdom, at the inftigation of his Jadjr,,in 
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Doet. Her eyes ?LYe open. Wonder. 

Gent^ ^y, but their s€nse is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now ? Lool how Attention, 
she rubs her hands, 

Gent, It is an aecusfomed action with her to 
seem thus ^washing her hands. I have known 
her continue this ^quarter oi an houA 

La, Macb. Yet here's a spot. (1) Guiit. 

Doct* Hark, she speaks. Attention. 

La. Macb. Out, cursed s^ot. Out, I say — .- GuUt. 
(2) One, two. Now is the time to do it — Hell Hortor. 
is murky — Fie, my lord! A soldier afraid! Encourag, 
JVhat need ^^fear ? Who knows it ? fr'ho has 
power to call us to account ^--^But, who could Guilt, 
have thought the <?W man had so much blood in 
him ? 

Gent. Do you wari //t^tf ? ^ Atten. wi/^ 

La. Macb. The Thane of Fife is a married Sufpicion* 
wkiw. Where is his wife now} Murdered, did Ouiit. 
you say ? Who could oeso bloody to mangle such 
sweetness F- W hat', will these hands never be 
clean f No more of that, my lord ; no more of Encourag. 
that. You mar all with your starting. 
Here is the smell of blood still*-: — All the per- Guilt. 
fumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. 
Oh ! oh I oh ! Anguifli. 

Doct. What a si^h was there ! That heart is Sufpicion. , 
sorely charged. This disease is beyond my prac^ 
tice. 

La. Macb. Wash your hands, put on ^ your Encourage*. 
night gown. Take courage ^I tell you. Ban- 
quo is buried, all but the blood that was shed at 
his dispatching ; and that has no likeness to be 
known by. Are you afraid that he'll come out Fear, 
of his^r^T^ again? To bed, to bed, to bed. 

their own houfe, in order to Macbeth 's atfcending the throne ; 
and that ShaJuf{>eare, inihis.fcene, intends to reprefent her trouh- 
Icd in her lleep with guilt and fear; 

(1) There muil be but Utik gmphajis ufed in cxpreflihg what La,- 
iy Macbeth fays, becaufe it is but drteonhg. 

(2) «^ Oae, ivfo,^* muft be fpoken as countmi a great cloclfc, 
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There is a knocling at the gate. Come^ comej 
fome. What is done cannot be undone. To ied^. 
to bed, to ^ei. 

XLIII. 

INTREATING. COMPLAINT OF 
INJURY. REFUSING. 

The Embassy from Jgamemnon to Achilles ^ faf^ 
ter the latter had, in disgust^ retired from the 
army J to endeavour to prevail voith him to re^ 
tmrn, and join the allies against the Trojans^ 
Ulysses at tdBle^ in Jchilles's tent, speaks. 

«ttbmiffion. JlX EALTH to* Achilles I Happy are thy guests /r 

Not those more honored whom Atrides feasts ; 

ITio* gerCrous plenty crown the loaded boards ;. 

That Agamemnon s regal tent affords. 
Anxiety. But greater cares sit heavy on our souls ; 

Not easdhy banquets, or by flowing bovjls. 
'Sympathy. What scenes of slaughter in yon fields appear^ 

The dead we mourn, and for the living fear. 
Apprehen. Greece on the brinh oi fate all doubtful stands. 

And owns no help, but from thy saving liands. 

Troy, and her sonsj for ready vengeance call ; 

Their threat'ning tents already shade our wall. 

Hear how with shouts their conquests they pro^ 
claim,, ' 

And point at ev'ry ship the vengeful Jlame.. 
Awe tni/i For them the Father of the gods declares ; 
Apptehen. Theirs are his omens, and his thunder theirs. 
Tc.Tor. 5^^, full of Jorf, avenging Hector rise ! > 

u^// human force the raging chief J<p^s ; ; 

What^wry in his breast, what lighVning in f 
ftis ^'«/ J: 

He waits but for the mom, to sink in flame 

The ships, the Greeks, and /j// the Grecian name.. 
Bcfccching. Return, Achilles ! Oh return, tho' late, 

To save thy Greeks y and stop the course o^ fatey, 

!£ in ih^i heart or grief, or cQvrage lies,^ 
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R he to redeem ; A h yet to conquer rise. 

The li/zj; may came^ when, all ovlv warriors slain ^ Wamingi, 

That heart shall w^/^, that courage ns^ in vain. 

fl^ afterwards enumerates the advantageous con* 
ditions offered by Agamemnon ^ to engage him 
to return. To all which Achilles gives thefol" 
lowing answer. 



— Ulysses ! (1 )— hear Siem Firm- 

A faithful speechy that knows nor art^ nor fear, "i®^*- 

What in my secret soul is understood. 

My tongue shall utter, and my deeds make good* 

Let Greece then hnorw my purpose 1 retain. 

Nor with «^to treaties vex my />£ac^ in T;ain. 

L^w^ toils, long perils in tbeir cause I hore : Difpleaf«r« 

But now th' unfruitful glories charm no W(?r^. 

Fight, or notjigkt, a 7/itf reward we claim ; ' 

The wretch and A^ro find their ^/»^ the 5^7?/^ { . 

Alike, regretted in the dust he lies. 

Who yields ignobly, or who bravely dies. 

Of all my dangers, all my glorious pains, 

A ///> of lajbours! lo, whdit fruit remains/ 

As the ^oW Z'/W her helpless youn^ attends. 

From dafiger guards them, and from zea»/ i:/^-^ 

In search of prey she wi»^s the spacious air^ 
A nd with untastedfood supplies her ^ar^ ; 
For thankless Greece s u ch hardships have I bravd. 
Her matrons, and her tender infants sav'd. 
Long sleepless nights in heavy arms have s/o^rf. 
And spent laborious days in Jz^^/ and bloofl, 
I sack'd twelve ample cities on the waiw, 
And twelve lay smoking on ihe Trojan plain. 
Then at Atrides haughty feet were /<2i<i 
The wealth I gathered and the 5^o/7,s / m<2J^. snecr luUk. 
Your mighty monarch these in peace possest ; Reproof. 

Some few my soldiers had,; himself the rf 5/. 
Pf^rong^d in my /ox;^, all proffers 1 disdain ; 
Deceivd for ow^^, I /ru5/ wo^ kings agabi., RefoIutV^ 

(1) « Ul^etV is to bs fpoken as. k whole fenUace. 
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Refufing. Ye have my ansv>er-^*Whzt remains io^ do, 

•Sneer. YodT kingy Ulysses, m^y consulf with you. 

What needs he the defence this arm can make ? 
Has he not walls^ no human force can shake ? 
Has he not fenced his guarded navy round 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench pro-- 

found f 
And will not these, the wonders he has ddne^ 
Hf^^/ the rhge of Priam* s single son ? 

Sdf^wnm. There iros a time ('twas when- for Greece I 
fought) 
When Hector's prowess no such wonders wrought^ 
He kept thev^r^^ of Troy, nor dard- to wait 
jiehilUs* vengeance at the Scwan gate. 

Refolution. But now those deadly contests are no more. 
To-morrow we the fa v* ring gods implore ; 
Then shall ye see our parting vessels crown* d. 
And hear with oars the Hellespont resound. 
4nfult Then tell your i/«^, that all the Greeks may 

And learn to s^^^rn the man they basely fear. 

(For, arm'd in impudence, mankind he braves,. 

And meditates new cheats on all his slaves ; 

Though shameless as he is, to meet these eyes 
Fixed Is what he dares not ; if he dares, he dies. J 
Hatred. Tell him, all terms, all commerce I decline, "1 

Nor share his counsels, nor his battles join : I 

For, once deceived was his\ but twice were r^ 
7wi«^. J 

Refolution. ilfy //a^^5, long Since, by Thetis were disclosed ; 

And each alternate, //^^, ov fame^ proposed.. 

Here if I stay before the Trojan ^{>w«, 
* Hhort is my <ifl/^ ; but deathless my renown. 

If I return, I quit immortal praise 

VoT years on years, and /ow^ extended ^o^ri. 

Convinced tho' /a/^, I find my fond mistake, 
Advifing. And w/ir» the Greeks the ww^r choice to make ; 

To quit these rSor« ; their native seats enjoy. 

Nor hope the fall of heaven-defended Troy. 
«"fl°*?. ^iT^ ^s not to be bought with heaps of gold^ 
Rftftedion. j^^^ ^ji^ ^^<^//fl'5 Pythian treasuresMld, 
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Or Tiroy onee held, in peiu% and pride of sway, 
Cliabril)e the poor possession of a ihj, . 
Lost herds and treastkes we by ar^^ regain. 
And steeds unrivaled an^ihs.'dusty plain. 
But, from our lips the vital spirit fled, 
Retur?is no more to 'w^jsit^ the silent dead. 

He concludes v^ith declarifig his determined resO'- 
lution not to return. And the Ambassadors 
take their leave, to go bad to the army* 

XLIV. 

HUMOROUS 

Scene from Shakespear^s Mid-Sum» 
MER NiGHT^s Dream. 

■Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snowt and 
Starveling. 

Quince* xS all our company here f Inquinnf. 

Bot. You had best call them conjunctly and Direfting. 
severally , generally 2Lnd especially, thaX is, whereof 
to call tnem man by man, according to the scrip. 

Quin. Here is the scroll of every man's name Infonnincv 
in this town, that is fit to be seen upon the stage 
before the duke and dutchess. 

Bot. (l) Good Peter Quince, go to V30rk in Dife^nc^ 
a method. Begin at the top^ and go on to the 
bottom ; that is, whereof as a man may say, 
first tell us what the play treats of, then read the 
names of the actors^ and so your business will 
stand by itself as regular, as a building set up- 
on the very pinnacle of its foundations 

Quin. Why then the play is the most <f^-- Informing. 
lectable and lamentable comedy entitled and call- 
ed. The cruel tragedy of the death of Pyramus 
and Thisby* 

(1) "Good Piter Qtff»rf, ftc.** TobeifjoVen with a grca| 
t^e^aiUn of wifitTm ', but in a chm/y slod rujiic xasLnnWy 
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Pity* Bot. Avery moving play 9 I warrant it, A 

very deep tragedy^ I know by iliQ sound of the title 
of It. Fyramus and Thisby ! I suppose they are 
to have their throats cut from ear to ear^ or their 
bellies ripped up from the waistbands of their 

Directing, breeches to their chins. . Well now, good Peter, 
call forth your actors by the scrowL Masters^ 
spread yourselves out into a clump, every man 
conjunctly by himself. 

Authority. Quin. Answer as I call you. Nick Bottom, 
weaver, 

Affedation ^Qf^ Ready. Name my part, znA proceed. 

Smartnefs. . Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for 
Pyramus. 

Authority. Bot. 1 am to play Pyramus f Well, and who 

Inquiring ^ is Pyramus f A gentleman or a simple man ? 

Teaching. Quin. Pyramus is a lovyer, and Thisby is his 
sweetheart. Pyramus kills himself for §ri£f\ be- 
cause a lion had got hold of Thisby'5 cloak, and 
tore it, which makes Pyramus conclude, as how- 
he had tore her too, and eaten her up^ all but 
the cloak ; whereof he had not touched her. So 
that poor Pyramus loses his life d'ye see, for 
nothing at all ; w^hereof you know, that is 
enough to make a man ha?ig himse!j\ 

Inquiring. Bot. What then, am I to hang myself for 
vexation, because I had killed myself for «o/S- 
ing9 

Denying. Quin^ No ; that IS not in Xh^play. 

Apprehen. Bot. Here Will be salt tears wept, or I am 
mistaken. An / be the man, that acts this same 
Pyramus, let the ladies look to tlieir eyes. I will 
^condole and congratulate to some tune. \ I will 
break every heart, that is not double hooped with 
Jlint. I have a main notion of acting your lo'v* 
yer, that is crossed in love. There is but one 
things that is more to my humour than your tri- 
bulation lovyer. Thai is, your tyrant\ your 

I3(>ml>aft. thundering tyrant ; I could play you , for example 
I could play you such a tyrant as HerriccoIes,{l) 

(I) Hercules. 
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when he gets on the brimstone shirty and is all on 

Jire, as the unlucky boys burn a great rat alive 

with spirits. And then, when he takes up 

little— what's his name — (1) t0 5^ttfr/hini off Ranting. 

of the cliff into the sea. O then tis Jine^ (2) 

•* I'll spilt the raging rocks X and shivering shocks, 

with thundering knocks^ shall break the hclsy 

of prison gates. And FebaVs (3) far, shall shine 

from far, and kindle war, with many a scar, 

and make and mar the stubborn fates.'* There Appiaiife. 

is your right tragedy stuff. This is Harriccole's 

vein to a hair. This is your only true tyranfs Direainj. 

veinm Your lorvyer's vein is more upon the con^ 

doling and congratulating. Now, P^/^r Quince, Authorftf. 

name the rest of the players. 

Quin. Francis Flute, Bellows-mender. Affeaatioa 

Flute. Here, Peter Quince. Smartnefs. 

Quin. *Francis, you must take Tkisby on •Authority 
you. 

Flute. -ffThat, that is to be Nick Bottom's tlnquirinj 
sweetheart, and to have ray cloak worried alive 
by the great beast? Why, Peter, I havea i^ar^f Doubt, 
a coining. I shan't make a clever woman, as J 

you may say, unless it were Mrs. JVhat d'ye Inquiring. 
call h€r, Mrs. Tibby's mother or aunt. Hfas 
not the gentlewoman of the play a mother, or an 
aunt, that appears ? 

Quin. Yes ; but joa must do Thisby. Tou will Encourag. 
do Tkisby well enough, man. You stall do it Authority, 
in a mask. Robin Starveling, taylor. Aflfedation 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. Smartneft. 

Quin. ^You must play Pyramus's Father; I § Authority 
will play Thisby s father ; Flute must play This- 
by; zni Snowt Thisby s mother. Simon Snug,Afkaation 
joiner.. 

Snug. Here, Peter Quince. Smaitoefc. 

(1) Lichas. 

(2) This bombaftic paffage (probably intended to ridicule 
fomc play written in Shakespeare*8 time) cannot be too much 
mouthed and ranted, 

(3) Phcabus's. ^ 

■ N 
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♦ Autherity Quin. Simon* you must act the part of t1i« 
lion. 

Inquiring. Snug. Heh I the part of the libn, do you say, 
Peter Quince ? Why I never made a beast of 
myself in my life^ hut now and then, when I 
have drunk -a cup too much. 

Encourage. Quin. Pshaw, Pshaw.y a better man thanyou 
or I either^ has been made a beast before noyo ; 
ay, and a hornd beast too. But the lion is a 
ro%'al beast, the Mng o( beasts. So, Simon, you 
must play the part of the lion. 

Boubt. Snug. Well , but an it be a long part^ I can't 

remember it ; for I have but z,poor brain. Let 
me see how many pages. ' 

QuiH. Why, Simon, it is not ivritten. And, 
for the matter of that, you may do it off hand. 
It is nothing but roaring. 

Advifing. Bot. I'll tell you what y Peter Quince; you 
were better to let me act the part of the Uoti.. Si- 
mon Snug is but a hen-hearted sort of a fellow. 
He won't roar you so loud as a mouse in the hole 

Boamng. in the vjall. But, if you will let me play the 
part^ I will make siich a noise y as shall do 
any man's heart good to hear me. I will 
roar, that the duke shall cry. Encore, en* 
core, let him roar, let him roar, once more, 
once more. 

Cautioning Quin. But if you were too terrible, you might 

frighten the dutchess and the ladies, that they 

would shriek, and that were Enough to han^ 

us all. 

Self vindi- Bot. Jy ; if the dutchess and the ladies were 

cation, frighted out of their wits, to be sure, perhaps 

they might have no moreiwit, than to get us all 

hang'd ; but do you think, ^ Peter Quince, that I 

have no more inhumanity in my nature, than to 

frighten people ? I wou\d restrain and aggravate 

my voice, that I would roar you as gentle sls any 

sucking dove ; I would roar you an it were any 

nightingale. 
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Quin, I tell you^ Nick Bottom, hold your Authority. 
tongue y with your roarings and set your heart 
at rest. You shall play nothing -but Pyra- 
mus» 

Bot. Well, if I must 9 I must. What cannot Submiffion. 
be endured, yo\i know^ must be cur^S. But what inquiring. 
beard were I best to play it in ? 

Quin. You must not have on a^rry beard, Direaing. 
you know ; because it will not look natural for 
a man with a grey beard to be acting the part of 
a lovyer. 

Bot. Why look you. Master Peter Quince, I Self vioii- 
don't think it so very unnatural to see people, <:*^i""' 
with grey beards, acting the part of lovyers ; at 
least, I am sure, it had not need be unnatural ; 
for it is common enough. But, ho\vsomd6ver it 
will look a little unnatural, as you say, to see 
the young woman, Mrs. Tibby, fondling and 
looking sweet upon a man with a grey beard. 
Wherefore, upon minture liberation, I will play 
it in a beard black zsjet. 

Quin. Here, then. Masters, take your parts. Exhorting 
and con them over with as much retention as you 
can : that you may be ready to rehearse by to* 
morrow night. 

Bot. But where must we rehearse, Peter inquiring. 
Quince ? 

Quin. Why, your know, if we should go to Apprehen. 
rehearse in a garret, or a malt-loft, we should 
but draw a mob^ and perhaps get ourselves taken 
up for cromancers, Thefefore we must go to the 
palace zvood, and do it by moonlight. 1 hen you Contriving. 
know, we shall do it with dacity and imposer of 
mind, when there is no body to deplaud, or 
hiss. 

Bot. Right, Peter Quince. "N^e will be rea* 
4y for you. LExeunt.] 
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XLV. 
CHIDING. 

The Speech of Hector fo Paris^oti his avoiding, 
on the field of battle, Menelaus, the husband of 
Helen, whom he had decayed from Sparta fo 
Troy, which occasioned the Trojan war. 

(PoPE's'Homer, 11. III. v. 63.) 

Narration. xIlS godlike Hector sees the prince retreat. 
He thus upbraids him with a gen'rous heat 7 

Reproof, ** Unhappy Pans ! But to women^^^brwue / 

So fairly form' dy and only to deceive / 

Vexation. Oh, hadst thou dy'd, when first thou saw'st the 
ligU, 
Or dy'd at liast before the nuptial rite ! 

Contempt. A better fate than vainly thus to boast 
AnAJiy, the scandal of the Trojan host, 

Veiation. Gods / how the scornful Greeks exult to see 
ThtiT fears of danger undeceived in thee ! 
Thy jigure promised with a martial air ; 

Contempt. But ill ihy soul supplies 2iform so fair* 
In former days, in all thy gallant pride. 
When thy tall ships triumphant stem'd the tide ; 
When Greece beheld thy painted canvas flow. 
And crowds stood wondering at the passing shorw% 

lnqmrywt//i Say, was it thus, with such a baffled mien, 

contempt. Yon met the approaches of the Spartan queen ? 
Thus from her realm convey^ d the beauteous prize. 
And both her warlike lords (1) outshone in Helenas 

eyes ? 
This deed, Aiy foes* delight, thy own disgrace, 
Thy father* s grief, and ruin of thy race. 
This deed recals thee to the profFer'd j%A/ ; 

Challenge. Or hast thou injured whom thou dar*si not 
right f 
Soon to thy cost his swordwouM make thee know. 
Thou keep'st the consort of a braver foe. 

( I) Thefeus, her firft, and Mcnelaus, her fecowd hufband. 
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Thy graceful form instilling soft desire. 
Thy curling tresses^ and thy silver lyre. 
Beauty ^nd youth — ^in vadn to these you trust. 
When youth and beauty shall be laid in dust. 
Troy yet may wake, and one avenging blow. 
Crush the dire author of his country^ s woe J"* 

xLvi; 

REMORSE. CONFESSION. VIRTU- 
OUS RESOLUTION. AFFECTION. 
JOY. RAPTURE. 

Scene between Sir Charles Easy and his Lady, (to 
whom he had been false) after his coming to 
understand, that his falsehood was known to 
her, though borne without the least complaint, 
or outward appearance of dissatisfaction, on 
her part. 
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Warning;. 



Threaten. 



Sir Ch. i^IT still, my dear— I want t6 talk Seriouicon. 
with you— and, which you well im.y wonder at, verfation. 
what I have to say is of importance too. But it 
is in order V> oux friendship* sh^nig upon z. better 
footing hereafter, than it has been hitherto. 

Lady Easy. Your behaviour to me. Sir Affeaion 
Charles, has always ht^n friendly and loving ; ^''f^Sub- 
nor can I charge you with a look, that ever had "^^®°^ 
the appearance of unkindness. 

Sir Ch. The perpetual spring of your good Q^m^Vm, 
humour Madam, lets me draw no merit from what 
I have appeared to be. For you seem to be of a 
temper to love, or ^tle^ist to behave kindly to 
your husband, let his character be zvhat it will. 
Yet I cannot, n;en now, reconcile with your 
good sensey your venturing upon marriage with a 
man of my indolent character. 

Lady Easy. I never thought it such a ha%- Submiffi?* 
ard. And your having never shewn., even in Aflfee^io*. 
the time of courtship, the least affectation to be 
N S 
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any thing y but what you was by nature ; and your 
shewing, through that carelessness of temper , an 
undesigning honesty of mindy which I suspected 
a want of in smoother behaviour y won me by tak- 
ing no pains to win me , and pleased and courted 
me by taking no pains to please or ^owr^ me. I 
concluded, that, such a temper could never be rf^- 
liberately unkind. Or, at the worst, I hoped, 
that any errors which might arise, from want of 
thinking, might be borne ; and that one moments 
thought would end them. Thus, Sir Charles, 
you see my worst of fears. And these, weighed 
against the hopes I had of winning your heart, 
(as you know our sex are not too diffident of the 
power of our own charms) were as nothing. 

Wonder. Sir Ch. My desiV , jont understanding, when 1 
consider my own conduct, startles me, and makes 

Shame. my own look despicable. I blush to think I have 
worn so valuable a jewel in my bosom, and, till 
this hour, have scarce had the curiosity, or rather 
the common sense, to think of looking upon its 
lustre. 

Self-denial. Lady Easy. You set too high a value. Sir 
Charles, on the common qualities of harmlessness, 
and good nature in a wf/i?. 

Praifc. iSir CA. Firtues, like benefits, are doubled by 

being modestly concealed. And I confess, I 5tt5-' 

Shime. ^^^^ you. Madam, of virtues, which, as much 
as they exalt your character, disgrace mine. ' 

Apprehen. Lady Easy. I don^t understand you. Sir 
Charles. 

Trepidation Sir Ch. I must s^eok plainer then— 'Beyre^, 
and tell me, where did you leave this handker^ 
^hitff (1) 

Starting. l,ady Easy. Ha! 

Tendernefs. Sir Ch. What do you start at — Tou have 

Shame. nothing' to he troubled Bbout. Would to Hea^ 

vefi I had as little. [Aside.] 

Anxiety. Lady Easy. I cannot speak'^-^^nd I could 
wish you would not oblige me— It is the only 

(1) It was by the handkerchief, that he knew his bafeneis waa 
difcov«red by \kis lady. 
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thing I ever refused you-i-Atid, though I can:' 
not fftve you a reason^ why I would not speak ^ 
yet 1 hope you will excuse me, without a reason. Intrcating. 

Sir Ch. fTkdt then ? Doies this delicate crea^ stinging rc- 
iure scruple to accuse me of what I have so little '^<^'^- 
scrupled to be guilty of! Monster ITo injure 
such goodness ! [Aside] JVelU then, Madam^ Teodertiefg 
your wi7/ shall be a reason. I will urge the point w^iadmi- 
no farther. And, indeed,- it would ill become ***^<>«« 
me. Since you are so generously tender of re^ 
proaching me, I will declare to yop, that what 
your delicacy arvoids charging rae Ivith, that my 
own reflection bears home upon me trith tenfold 
force. Your A^roft: behaviour has waked iiae to a Rcmori^. 
5^;w^ of your d£sjtt/V/^j^^5^— disquiet so unrUidrthily 
caused by wf— and— and— {[hesitating thrbugn 
fulness of heart] so nobly borne by*--her'— who 

least deserved to be forced to bear it.- But, 

Madam— [sighing] it I havexx^eA you ill-— I hope Virtuous 
I have sentiment enough still left to secure you '^efoJution, 
from all fear of my ottending hereafter. As an "^'^^'^^S' 
earnest of which, let me beg of you to discharge Intreating. 
your woman. 

Lady Easy. My dearest ! I think not of her. Senfibility. 
Your tenderness overcomes me. [Weeping.] 

Sir Ch. Nay 9 surely ^ you have no room to Jo7,&r€if- 
praise my tenderness. Such tenderness, as I ai>afement. 
have shewn to worth like yours^ might— ^but \ Remorfe. 
see you are in pain to give me this confusion. I Tcademefe 
will hot therefore, increase your uneasiness by 
reflections on what / have been ; but rather, re- 
serving them for my private recollections^ try to 
soothe your anguish by the prospect of happiness , 
to com^^— happiness from my recovery to a sense 
of your inimitable excellence, which hereafter, I 
intend shall be the business and the joy of my 
life to study, and admire. Expect then, thou Pfoteflati<m 
best of womankind, from my future affection^ all ofaffe^iou. 
that can be conceived of tender and of hind. 
Nothing, you can expect, shall come up to what 
you shall experience ; for m tenderness can equal 
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your deservings at the hands of such a husband 

as I have hitherto been. Receive ine, then, entire 

M l(isty and take what no woman ever truly had^ 

I "^not even your incomparable self^-^xny conquer- 

ed heart, [^Embracing.] 

Inexprefli- Lady JEasy* O my recovered^ my almost 

oTlovc' ^^^^» ^y inestimable jewel /-—My husband'-^My 

and Joy. love /— O extasy ot joy !-^Too much for human 

nature J-'^Thus to have all I love on earthy come 

.voluntarily and unsolicited^ to /o^df me with 

kindness^ and crown me with happiness ! What 

is the rapture of thp /ox;^ sighing at our feet, 

to thft solid joy of receiving the relenting, re- 

Pious grail- turning husband! O dearest love! Be not so 

tude. profusely kind, O Heaven !-^Teach me to shew 

gratitude suitable to such a blessing. 

XLVIL 

DISCONTENT, EXCITING, RE^ 
PROACHING. PLOTTING. 

The scene y in which Cassius ^excites Brutus t$ 
oppose Cjesar's power. 

(Shakefpeare^s Jul. C as . ) 

Difcontcnt. Cossius. JtlONOR is the subject of my story ; 
I cannot tell, what vaw and other men 
Think of this life, but for my single self^ 

Contempt. I'd rather sleep t tV dust, than live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

Pride. I was hovvi free as Casar. So werejow. 

We both have^ipJ as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 

Narration For once, Upon a raw and gusty day, 
rem^"*"' '^^^ troubled Tiber chafing with his shores, 
^"^ * Caesar says to me. *' Darst thou, Cassius, no\ir 

Qvieflion. j^^^p ,•„ ,^\^ ^^ j^^^^ ^j^-g angry fiood. 

And 5WIWI to yonder Point?'* Upon the zoor^, 
Pouragc. Accoutred as I w«5, (1)1 plunged in, 

(1) This palTage cannot be exptejQfed with life, without fam«« 
IhiDg of the a^ioD of Jw'mnftK^* 
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And bade him follow ; so indeed he did. 

The torrenf roa/d, and we did bu0^et it 

With lusty sinewsy throwing it astde. 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the Point proposed, 

C»sar cry'd, ** fl^/j^ m^, Cassm, or / sink /" 

*Then^ as JEneas^ our great ancestor^ 

Did from the^flames of Tro);, npon his shoulders. 

The oldAnchises bear^ so, from the waves of Tiber y 

Did I the //r^ii C<r5tfr ; tand /Ais 7W^i« 

Is ffoio become a ^Oii, and Cassius is 

A wretched creature j and must A^»^ his body. 

If Casar carelessly but nod to him. 

He had an ague when he was in Spain, 

And when thej/i^ was on him, I did marh 

How he did shake : 'tis truths this ^arf did shaJte ; 

His covmrd lips did from their colour fiy. 

And that same /T)?^, whose bend doth axw^ theworldy 

Did &5^ its /tts/r^ ; I did hear him groan ; 

^£, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 

Mark him, and wnV^ his speeches in iheir i^ofc, 

-^/o^, it cry'd, * * Give me some drink, Titinius"ii-i 

As a sick girl. Ye ^odi, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such b. feeble temper, should 

So get the st<irt of the majestic vjorld. 

And bear the palm alone. 

Brutus. Another general shout ! 
I do believe that their applauses are 
For some new honours that are heaped on Casar. 

Cassius. Why, man, he doth-i^^/riJ^ the nar^ 
row world 
Like a Colossus, and we 50rry dwarfs 
Walk under his Aw^^ /^^5, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 
Men sometimes have been masters of their yii/« : 
The fault, dear Brutus, w «(?/ in our 5/^r5, 
But m ourselves, that we are underlines. 
Brutus & C<P5ar / fFhat should be in that Casar P 
Why should that name be sounded more than jowrs ? 
Write them together ; y(?«r5 is z.%fdir a «<2W^ ; 
S(?»;^rf them ; it doth become the mouth d.s well ; 
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ffeigh them ; it is as heavy ; conjure with them ; 
Brutus will start a ghost as soon as Casar. 

Wonder, jf^^ j^^ th^ names of aZ^ the ^oJs at once. 

Contempt. Upon 'uohat meat doth this our Casar feed. 

That he is grown so great ? Age thou art sharrC d ; 
Royne, thou hast lost the Ar^f J of noble bloods. 
fFhen went there by an age, since the sun shone. 
But it was fam'd with more than one man ? 
fFhen could /fe^ say, 'till now, who talk'd ofRotne^ 
That her Twdtf iya//5 encompassM but one man ? 

latciting. OA / j7oz^ and / have heard our fathers say. 

There was a Brutus once^ that would have brooked 
' A'whipt'gaird slave to /or J it over Rome 
' As 50on a^ this dread Casar, 

Approbat. Brutus. (I) That you do love me, I am woM- 
ing jealous ; 

Serious con- What you would work me to, I have some aim ; 
eration. ^^^ j j^^^^ thought of this, and of /A^5f times, 
I shall recount hereafter. For this present, 
I would not (so with /ot;^ I might intreat you) 
Be ^ny farther mov^d. What you have 5^/^, 

Plotting. J ^yj consider ; what you A^zt;^ to 5ay, 

I will with patience hear^ and find a /iW 
Both meet to A^^ir, and answer such Af^A things* 
'Till /A^w, my «o^/^ Jriend, chew upon /Ais ; 

Difcontent. Brutus — ^had rather be a Lybian^ 

' Than to repute himself a ^ow of Romey 
Under such hard conditions as /Aw time 
Is like to /^ upon us. [Exeunt.^ 

XLVIII. 

JOY. TROUBLE. FLATTERY. DARING. 
FEAR. ROMANTIC IMAGINATION. 

- Ev£s Account of her troublesome Dream^ 
(Parad. Lost. B. V. v. 28.) 

Joy & love. (J ^Qjg^ jn whom my thoughts find all repose. 
My glory ^ xny perfection ! Glad I see 

( 1 ) The chai ader of Brutus being f99l courage, his (jpcech is to 
lie expreffed accbrdinglx* 
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Tliyface, and morn retum'd. For I this night Disagreea- 

{Such night till this I never pass' d) have dreaind, bieremcm- 

(1) If dream' d — not as I oftzm wont^ of thee : ^^^' 

fVorks of day past^ or nwrrow' s next design ; 

But of offence s.nd trouble^ which my mind 

Knew never till this irksome night. Methought, 

Close at mine ear^ one call'd vae^ forth to walky ' 

With gentle voice \ I thought it thine-, it said, 

^* Why sleep' St thou Eve f Now is ih^ pleasant whekdAne 

time. 
The cQoly the silent ^ save where silence yields 
To the night warbling bird, that now awake, Plcafing 
TunessTveetest his love laboured song ; na^ reigns defcription. 
Full orVd the m!?07z, and with more pleasing light 
Sliadowy sets offth^ face of things. (^) In i;afw. 
If «o«^ regards 9 Heavn wakes with all his eyes Flattery. 
JVhom to behold but thee, nature's desire ? 
' In whose sight all things joy with ravishment, ^ 

Attracted by thy beauty-^^still to gaze." 

I ro5^, as at thy call ; hut found iheenoty Narratioa. 

ToJiTid thee I directed then my wa/i ; 
And on, methought, alone 1 pass'd thro' ways. 
That brought me on « sudden to th^ tree Apprehen- 

Of interdicted knowledge. Fair it seem'd, ^o*^- 

Much fairer to my fancy than by J^ : Wonder. 

And as I xvond'ring looVd, beside it stood .' 
One shaped and wing'd like <?w^ of those from 

Heavn, 
By us oft seen ; his dewy fo^^is distill' d 
Ambrosia. On that tree he a/so gaz'd ; 
And, ** fair plant," said he ** with fruit sur^ f]esSuremd 

charg'd, desire. 

Deigns none to ease thy load, and taste thy 

Nor god, nor man ? Is knowledge so despis'df Inquiry. 

Or envy, or what reserve forbids to taste? 

Forbid who willy none shall from me withold Resolution. 

> 

(1) <« IfdreanCdy The impreffion being fo ftroiVg, that Ihe was 
in doubt, whether it was a dieafn or reality. 

(2) *' In rail.'* &c. The pupil muft be told, that this means, 
<« No matter whether any eartk^ creature is awake to admire your 
beauty.'* 
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Longer thy offered good, why. else set here?'* 
This said, he pans' d not, but with venfrotis arm 
Fear. He plucV d^ he tasted. Me damp horror chUl'd 

At such bold wordsy vouch'd with a deed so bold. 
Joy. But he, thus overjoy' d, ** O fruit divine. 

Sweet of thyself, but much more sweet thus cropt ; 
Forbidden here, it seems, as only Jit 
For gods ; yet able to make gods ot men : 
And why not gods of men^ since good the 7»or^ 

. Communicated, more abundant grows. 
The author not impaired, but hononr'd more f 
Here, happy creature, fair angelic Eve ! 
Partake thou also, happy though thou.ar^, 

Happier thou mayst oe ; worthier canst not be ; 
Taste this, and be henceforth among the gods. 
Thyself 2l goddess, not to earth confin'd. 
But sometimes in th^ air, a& we ; sometimes 
Ascend to Heavn, by merit thine, and see 

What life the gods live there, and such live thou." 
Temptii^. So saying, he drew nigh, and to me held, 

Ev'n to my mouth, of that same fruit held part. 

Which he had plucVd. The pleasant savry 
smell 

So quJcien'd appetite, ihsLt I methought. 

Could not but taste. Forthwith up to the clouds 

With him IJlew, and underneath beheld 

The earth out stretch'd immense, a prospect TD2i2f 

And various. tVondWing zXiny Jlight and change 

To this AigrA exaltation ; suddenly 

My guide was gone ^ and I, methought, 5««i <iw«» 
Jpf. And /?// ^5/^^/. But O Aow ^Z^j Jl w/ati'rf 

To find this but a dream ; 

XLIX. 

ANGUISH FOLLOWED BY 
TRANSPORT. 

The scene of Indiana^ s being found to be Mr. Sea-^ 
lands daughter. \Consc. Lov.^ 

CWUitf. Ind.]^ AM told, Sir, you come about business, 
which requires your speaking with me. 
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SeaU J>5, Madam . There came to my hands 
a bill drawn by Mr. Bevil, which Is .payable to* 
morroTD ; and as I have cash of his^ I have made 
bold to bring you the money mysel f ■ A —* 
a -a ' ^ nd., to he free ^ madam, xh^fame of your 
beauty 9 and the regard which Mr. Bevil is but 
too v>ell inorwn to have for you, excite my curios" 
itj. 

Ind. Too well known to have for me ! Your 
sober appearance^ Sir, made me expect no rude^ 

ness or absurdity from you— ^Ao waits ? Sir, 

if you pay the mon^y to a s£rvant, it will be as 
wel l ' ['^QlngO ' 

SeaL Pray^ Madam/ be. not offended. I 
came hither with tin innocent^ nay, a uirtuous 
design. And, if you. will have patience to hear 
me, it may be oi service to y on ^ as well as to my 
only daughter^ on whose account I come^ and 
whom I was this day to dispose of. 

Ind. [Aside.] in marriage with Mr. Bevtl^ 
I fear. Whvitl dreaded is come* But I must 
compose myself, if possible^ LTo him,] Sir, you 
may suppose 1 shall desire to know any things 
which may be interesting to Mr. Bcvil^ or to 
myself. As appearances are against me with re- 
gard to his behaviour^ I ought to fofgive your 
suspicion. Sir. Be free then ; I am composed 
again. Go on. Sir. 

Seal, 1 feared indeed , an uirwarranted passion 
here. But I could not have thought any man 
capable o? abusing so much loveliness ^.nA. worth as 
as your appearance, and behaviour bespeak. But 
the youth of our age care not what excellence they 
destroy, so they can but gratif y 

Ina. [Interrupting.] Sir, you are going Into 
vevy great errors. But please to keep your sus^ 
picions, and acquaint me, why the care of 3^our 
daughter, obliges a person of your seeming rani, 
to be th;js inquisitive about a wretched^ helpless^ 
frJendlesSrr-\yi/'eeips.'] I beg your pardon^ good 
Sir— I am an orphan^ who can call nothing in 
O 
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ihis roorld my owtiy but my virtue — Pr^, good 
Sir, go on. . .' 

pity, wM * iSf/r/. iJowj could Mr. BeVil ^A/hi.ofinjuriag 
difapproba. ^^^^ sweetntss. '^ ■ ■ ^ ' • 

Vindicatun /wd. " YouTvroJtghim, Sir. He fi£T«ffr thought 
Praife. of injuring nie. His bounty he bestows, for mj 
supi^ovt, trier ety for the pleasure g£ doing good ^ 
inquirymVA You 2LVt the gentleman^ I suppose, for whose, 
«Pi>rehen- happy daughter he is designed by his worthy fa* 
^°"' /A^ ; and he h^is consented, perhaps, to the^n?- 

pQsaL *•• • . \ t. 

Caution. ^^a/. I own,.sach:a77za£/:ft'"iiraS'^ro^05^4; but 

Uesoiutiou. it shall not proceed, xinl^s^ hmn foUs^dy that 
your connection with him may be cdnsiste?it with 
it. - •. ; { , : ' 

Diftrefs. , Ind. ' It is Only; Sir, from his actions. amd his 
fe^, that I have had any reason to flatter myself 
into the notion of his having ariy particular af- 
fection for me. From them^ J own, I was led m 
to the hope of what I earnestly wished^ that he had 
thoughts of making me: the partner oi^ hi§ heart. 
But now I find ir\y j^atal mistake. The- goodness 
and gentleness of his demeanour, with the ricln- 
ness of his benevolence, made in^ -misinterpret all 
— • — 'Twas my 6w» hope, my ovjn passion, that 
deluded me. He w«*yfr made o«^ amorous, ad- 
vance to me-^His generous heart .and liberal hand 
meant o?zA; to help the miserable. And I— — 

Seit-con- /oo/ that I was- ! 1 fondly suffered my§elf to 

demnatioH. be drawn into imaginations itoo high, and too am- 
bitious for my lowly tvretchedness. / 

[Weeing.] 

Comfort. SeaL Make yourself fa5>', A/^^am, upon the 

score of my daughter, at least. The connection 

between Mr. Bevil and her is npt. gonesofar as 

to render it necessary that your peace should be 

destroyed by such a marriage. Depend upon it, 

Madam, my daughter shall w^t^^r be thecaQse of 

your disappointment. 

feitrefs !nd. Sir, yon r speaking so, makes ipe still 

Keifhtened more wretched. Shall I be the'€ause of iiyury t€ 
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my rmble hmtfuctar '^ Sfeall I,- who ha^e nopre^ 
tensioT^ tp bup, be the hindrance of bis happiness ?• 
Hea've.n forbid / iVo,.Sir; give youi; daughter 
to the 'worthiest of w^w, Gi-z;^ her to my generous 
Bevil-^Tkey may be happy, though /should run 
distracted • And, whilst 1 preserve my senses^ I 
will weary Ileav'fi with my prayers for their y>- 
&i/y. As for ipy otuti fate, it is likely to hold 
on as rt begun, a 5^ri^5 of wretchedness-^Tw^s 
Beavens high will xhsit I should be wretched. 
Taken captive in my cradle — 'tossed on the5^ai — 
there deprived of my rwo/A^r— that I should only 
A/fltr of my fa^Jur ; but wn^^r 5^^ him— -that I 
should then he adopted by a 5/ra«^^rr— then lose 
my adopt er'-^'Xh^X 1 should then be delivered from 
the veryjatps of poverty by i\x^ most aniiable of 
manlin^^-^ih^i I should give my fond unthink^ 
/«^ A^/iril; to this most charming of ah 5^.r— ^and 
that he should disappoint all my romantic hopes, 
without leaving me the right or the pretence of 
blaming any one but myself. For, Oh, .1 cannot 
reproadi him, though his fi'iendly hand, that 
raised me to this height, now throws me down 
xhe precipice. Oh! [Weeping.] 

iSf^Z. Dear, Lady ! Compose yourself to />^-' 
tience, i( possible. My heart ^/^^J5 for your dis-, 

tress. ^And there is something in your very. 

strange story, that resembles— Does Mr. Bevil 

Inow your history particularly ? 

Ind. jill is known to him perfectly. And it 
is my knowledge of what I was by bi7'th, and 
what I should be now, that embitters all my ww- 
ery. I'll /^^r away all traces of my former self; 
all that can put me in mind of what I was bor?i 
to, and am miserably fdlleri from. [In her dis- 
order she throws away her bracelet, which Mr. 
Sealand takes up, and looks earnestly on it.] 

Seal. Ha ! What means this P IVhere am I ? 
It is the same / The very Bracelet, which my 
Vfife wore at our last mournful pai^ting. 
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fiurprUe. Ind. fVhat said yoxv %if . Your viift ! 1Vha!t 
may this mean? That braceiet was my mother's. 
But your name is Sealand* My lost father's 

Trepidation WtfTW^wa s ■■■ ■ 

#S^a/. [Interrupting.] Danvers, was it not ? 
Anuncm'nt 7wrf. What neto ama^^ement / That was bis 

name. 

Jof^ SeaL I am the true Mr. Danversy though I 

liave changed my name to SealaTid-'-**'^ v^ 

child y my child! [Catching Indiana in hi* arms. 1 

Surpriye& Jrid. All gracious Heaven J Is i% possible 9 

^^^* Do I embrace my father f 

Aapture. SeaL O vdy child^ my child ! my sweet girl f 

My lost Indiana f Restored to me' as from the 

dead / I now see every feature of thy lamented 

mother in thy lovely countenance / O Heaven ! 

how are our sofrovjs past, overpaid by such a 

meeting ! To find thee thus, to have it in my 

power to bestow thee on thy nobit lover ^ with a 

fortune not beneath his acceptance, 

Extreme Ind. O, it is fnore Hie 2l dream thtin a reality. 

j<»y- Have I then a father's sanction to my love ! 

His bounteous hand to give, and make my. heart z 

present worthy of my generous Bevil. 

SeaL Let us send immediately to him, and 
inform him of this wond^rousturn ; which shews 
that 

Wh*te*er the gen'rous mind UfefftUnm,' 
The ferret care of Prawdtnctfup^Hex, 

L. 

REPROOF. 

Cau$theites*s honest Speech in reproof of Cleo7i*s 
^flattery to Alexander, on whom Cleon wanted 
divinity to be conferred by vote. 
(Q. Cart. VIIT.) 
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.jieafure XF the ling were present, Cleon, there would 
be no need of my answering to what you have 
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^^usf proposed. He would himself reprove you Repr^ot 
for endeavoring to draw him into an imitation 
^f" foreign, ahswrdities^ and for bringing eiivy 
upon liim by such unmanly ft attery. As he is 
absent^ I take upon me to tell you in his name^ 
that no praise is lasting ^ but what is rational ; 
and that you do what you can to lessen his gla* 
ry instead of adding to it. Heroes have never 
arwiong^ us^ been deijied, till after their death. 
And, whatever may bcycur way of thinking, 
Cleon, for my part, I wish the king may not, 
for many .years to come, obtain that honour. 
You have mentioned, as precedents^ of what you Remox^fii. 
proposed, Hercules and Bacchus* Do you /m- 
€iginiy Cleon,. that they were deijied over a cup of 
nmne ? And are you and / qualified to make 
godsf Is the king, our sovereign, to receive his 
divinity from you and me, who are his subjects P Challenge. 
First try your power, whether you can make a 
kirig. It is surely, easier, to make a king than 
d^god; to give an earthly dominion, than a throne 
in heaven, t I only wish, that the gods may tApnre- 
have heard, without offence^ the arrogant propo- hcnfion. 
sal you have made, cladding one to their num- 
ber : and that they may still be so propitious to 
us^ as to grant the continuance of that success to 
our affairs, with which they have hitherto /iz- 
voured us. For my part, 1 am not ashamed of 
my country ; nor io I approve of our adopting 
rites of foreign nations, or learning from them 
bow we ought to reverence our Mngs. To re- 
ceive laws, or rules of conduct, from them, what 
n it, but to confess ourselves inferior to them ? 
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LI. 

INCULCATING. COMMANOlNd. 
INTREATING. WARNING. 

The dying charge of MicipsOy king of Numidia, 
to Jugurtha^ 'whom he had adopted^ and made 
joint*heir to his kingdom, with his two sons,, 
Adherbal and HiempsaL 

^S'Sie? You know. Jugurtba, that I receiwd you 
under my protection in your early youth, when 
left a helpless, and bdpeless orphan. I advanced 
you to high honours in my kingdom r in the full 
assurance that you would prove grateful for my 
kindness to you ; and that, if I came to have 
fhildren of my own, you would study to repay 
to them, what you owed to me. Hitherto I have 
had no reason to repent of my favours to you. 

Commen* For^to omit all former instances of your extraor^ 

^iioii. dinary merit, your late behaviour in ih^Numan* 
tian war, has reflected on me drid my kingdom^ a 
new and distinguished glory. Tou have, by 
your valour, rendered the Roman commonwealth, 
which before was well affected to our interest, 
much more friendly. In Spainy jon have raised 
the honour of my name and crown. And you 
have 5ttr;?i0tt«f^ J what is justly reckoned one of 
the greatest difficulties ; having by your merit, 
silenced envy. My dissolution seems now to be 

ifttrcating. fast approaching. I therefore beseech and con-^ 
jure you, my dear Jugurtha, hjthis right hand ; 
by the remembrance of my past kindness to you ; 
by the honour of my kingdom, and by the majts^ 
ty of the gods ; be kind to my two sons, whom 
Tny favour Xo you has made your brothers ; and 
do not /AiVii of forming a connexion with rt»j? 
stranger to the prejudice of your relations. It is 

Warning, not by ^n»5, nor by treasures^ that a kingdom is 
murtd, but by w^W affected subjects and a7//V^. 
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And it U hy faithful ^nd itnp&rtdnf servias^ that Teaching. 
friendship (which neither ^oW will purchase i nor 
arms extort) is secured. But what friendship is Remonfle. 
more perfect than that which ought to obtain be- 
tween brothers f tVhat fidelity can be expectdl 
among strqitgers^ if it is ijaanting among rela^' Waminf. 
tions f The kingdom I learve you^ is in goodeon^ 
dition, if you govern it properly ; if otherwise, it 
is vjeai. For by agreement, a small state increa-- 
ses ; by division a ^r^^/ one goie9 to rttin. it Incukat. 
will lie upon jw», Xugurtha, Who are come to r/- 
per years than your brothers, to pftjvide, that no 
misomduct produce any bad ^ect. And if any 
difference should rise between you and your i^<^• 
titers (which may the gods arvert I ) the public will Demotion, 
charge you^ however innocent you may be, as the 
aggressor, because your years and- abilities give- 
you the superiority. But 1 firmly persuade my- - Hope^ 
self, xhatyou will treat them with Mndness, and 
that they will honour and esteem you, as your 
distinguished virtue deserves. 

Lll. 
DRUNKENNESS. (I) 

i^Shah4fp€ar*§ Otbello.) 

MoHTjtve, Cjosjo, and Iag9. 

Cassio.^iX. be ha--[^'i<^^S^O ^'^^ be ha-- 
hang*d, if these fellows han't given me a fil— « fil 
— <i fiUup on the brain-pan a little one. 

Mohtano. Why, good master lieutenant^ vrt 
are not beyond pints a-piece as I*m a so- — as I'm 
a so — as I'm a soldier. And that is a shallow 

(1) It may perhaps, feetn flrange to fbme, that fu6b a l^Bbb 
as this IhouW have a pUce. But, betides the diTarfion of feeing^ 
drunkennefe well imitated, the moral is good. For this very firoU 
iclt cofts Caflio his place. 

U is needless to mark the cmphatical words in this paffag^ 
For drunkenoe^ dcfiroy s all empMis and propriety. 
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brain-pan^,. Tfhk^wU I ^ piut of 

good liquor, . \. , ^ * 

Iago.\ Soine wine, ho ! _ £Sings.] . 

And let me the cannakin cHp.k, cliok, * ' 

/ "And let me the caA«akin'cUnk, . 
* A^Wiefi tiiilail, and man's life but'afpah," 

- V ^ Why then let a Yoldier have drink, drink, 

- • Why then let a-foldier have drink. 

• Some.wine, boy 1 . . > . 

'Cassh. I Ml •' bei shot for a »' coww^for a oow— 
for a coward, if thslt ben't an^xcelient sdng. 

,Iag€. I^learnt it in Et^gland;' where indeed 
they ate ifiost patent at ' the ' pot; Your Dane, 
' ' •' ^ y<iii*Geniian,-liod yoar Rwag.^bdJy.'dHollatider, 
are Nothing to ydut fVeeborn Englishman. JXid 
you 4ever he»? an- Englii^hman reckon up- the pri- 
vileges he has by birth -right ? 

Cassio, J^o, good lago. What are they pray ? 
' Idgo^ . Why, V6 say what he pleases of the 
government ; to eat more roast beef, and 4rink 
more port, than any three subjects of any other 
coimtry ; and to do whatever he pleases, where- 
ever he is. Therefore he raves at the best king, 
while your Frenchman worships the * worst ; he 
breaks this week, the law he vot.ed for last week, 
and in all countries he is winked at, when he 
do«s what would send a native to a med-house ; he 
eats you up the whole ox in less time than your 
Frenchman swills the §oup he makes of the shins, 
and as to drinking, he lays you France, Austria, 
and Russia^ among the table's feet, with no more 
conscience at the tavern, than in the field of bat tie. 

Cossio. Here is our noble ge- — .our noble ge — . 
our noble general's health for ever. 

Montana, Ay, ay, good master lieutenants^ 
and as much longer as you please. 

lago. • O sweet England ! [Sings.] 

King Stephen was an unworthy peer, 
His breeches coil him a whole crown i 
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J^ held tJiepi fix -pe^ all too ^ear» 
With that he call'd his tayl'or lown. 

He wa^ a vight of high renov^ii. 

And thou art l>iit of low degree : 
Tis pride, that pplls the country^ down. 

So take thy old cloak about thee. 

Liir, 

VEXATION. SPITEFUL JOY, 

The scene between Shylcck and Tvbal. 

^y^* XioW ncnv. Tubal, whjit news from Queft. w/ii 
Genoa ? Haye you. heard any. thing, of my Anxiety. 
backsliding daughter. ? 

Tub^ I often came where I heard of her, bul Di&ppoin^ 
couldnofjwd her. ^^^^' 

ShyL Why there, there, there ! A diamond Vexation, 
gone that cost me tvjo thousand ducats at Frank- 
fortr : The curse never fell upon our nation till 
now. I never felt it before. Two thousand du'* 
cats la that, and other precious, precious J eweb ! 
I wish she lay dead at nxjfoot^ with th^ //^ztidjsXzecratinf. 
in her ear. I would ste were hearsed with the 
ducats in her coffin. No neimaf them ! And I Vezatioik 
know not what spent in x\x^ search. Loss upon 
loss. The thief ^ont with so much ; and so much, 
io find the thief; and no satisfaction^ no rey,enge,, 
no ill luck siivringhxit what lights on my shoulders^ 

(1) The. pupil mud, if he does not know it, be told a little of: 
the plot, viz. ITiat Shylock had sent TubU inseateh of he 
daughter, whom his ill us^, and Hie importunity' of her lover, - 
had occafioned to elope from his house. Aud ths^ Antunio was< 
a merchant, mortally hated by Shylock, who had borrowed a sum 
of money .of Shylock on the temis of his. forfeiting a pouixd ofhi» 
flefh, wherever Shylock pleafed to eut it, ia .case his failing tst 
difchai^e the debt oa the day it w&s du». 
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no sighs, but p' mjt breathing ; no tears^ but o* mf 

shedding. .... 

Nanrat^n. Tub. Yes, other men, have ill luck too. jiri" 

tonio, as I heard in Genoa — :;: — 

Spiteful joy Shjl. Whca I Has he had ill luck ? 

[Earnestly.] 
Narration. Tub. He has had a ship cast wway coming from 

Tripoli. 
Spiteful joy ShyL Thanl God; thank God/ Wiitruef 
Narration. Tub. . 1 spoke Vfiih some of the 5az7^5, that 

* scaped from the wreck. 
Spiteful joy ShyL 1 thank ihee, good Tubal, good news, 
Queftion. good news. fVhat in Genoa, you spoke with 

them ? 
Narration. Tub.^ Your daughter spent, in Genoa, as I 

heard, in one night ^^ twenty ducats^ 
Anguith. * ShyL Thou sti6k'st a dagger in me, I 

shall never see my gold again, Twefity duvats 

at a sitting ! Twenty ducats i O fiither Abra^ 

' ' "• ham / ' 
Narration, Tub, There came divers of Antonio,s cred- 
itors in my company to Venice, that say, he 

cannot. but break. 
Spiteful joy ShyL I'm glad of it. I'll plague hiiii. • I'll 

torture him.' V'm glad o{ it. ' ' 

Narration. Tub. Ofie of them shewed me a rtw^ he had 

' ■ ' * i)f your, daughter for a motikey. - 
Anguiih. :Shyl.\ Out Upon her f Thdtt torturest me. 
• ' Tubal. It was mjr ri/J^. \h?A\t of Leah. I 

would not have given i^ for as many monkeys as 

could standtogether up6h the Rialio. 
Narration. ,' Xub. Antottio IS Certainly undone. 
Spitefuijoy .^ShyL Jj,' ^zj7,:' there is some comfort in 
Diredtmg. that. Go, Tubal, fee me an officer ; bespeak 
Cruelty. ]^\^ ^^ ^^ ready. ' ' (111' wiWhe revenged on An- 
evenge. ton.io.' I will wash my Jiands to the elbow's, in 

his heart' s blood. [Exit.] 

^.(1) This fliould ,be fpoken with maligriant exultation anrf . 
tkrcatening. See MaGte, page "^9. 
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SELF-VINDICATIONr REPROOF. 

The spleen of C. Marius to the Romans^ shew^ 
ing Hhe absurdity of their hesitating fo confer 
oh him the rank of General in the expedition 
against Jugurtha, merely on account of his ex^ 
traction. 

{Salujt, BstL. JOGURTHIN.) ' 

(IJ-jLT is hut Joo common^ my countrymen, to Explaining. 
<!bsQrye^ material drff^erenae^ between tlie beba- 
viour of those, who stand candidates, ior ptacts 
- of power and trust, before and after dheir ob- 
taining them . They solicit them itione manner , 
and execute them in another* *Tbey set ont •Sneer. 
with a great appearance of activity ^ humility, ^ 

and moderation;' fandthey quickly fall into t Reproof. 
sloth, pride, and avarice^ It is, undoubtedly, 
no easy matter to discharge, to the ^m^ra/* satis- 
fection, the duty of a supreme commander in 
troublesome times. lam, I hppe, duly sensible 
of the importance of the ojffice 1 propose to take 
upon me, for the service of my country. (9^ To 
carry on, with effect^ an expensive war, and ^et 
be frugal of the public money ; to oblige those 
to servej whom it may be delicate to offend ; to 
conduct, at the same time, a complicated varie^ 
ty of operations ; to cohcert measures at home 
answerable to the state oft -things abroad ; and to 
gain every vaiuable/ei»d ^ in.^T^^R^oioppositiofi 
from the envious, the factious and /the disaffect^ 
ed; to do all this, my countrymen, is more dif- 
Jicult, than is generally tkought. And besides 
the disadvantages, which are common to Twf with ^ 
aJl others in eminent stations, tjiy case is-, in this 

(1) This fpeech%i/;x crtA» and ^oo/,. See rr<w^"i%, page 18. 
Ttmrhhgy page 23,. &c. 

(2) " To carry on,'** iSc. The antUhefiSy in the fentence, rtiufl 
be carefully marked in pronouncing it. 
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respect, peculiarly hard nhat, whereas a commaw 
der of patriciaji rank, if he is guilty of a neglect. 

Contempt, or breach of duty,{@has his- great connexions^ the 
antiquity of his family, the impoTtSin^services of 
his ancestors,, and the multitudes he has ^y paw'- 
er engaged in his interest, to screen him from 

Self defcn. condign punishment j m!y whole safety depends 
upon myself', which renders it the more indispen^ 

Anxiety, sobly necessary foe me to take care, that my con- 
duct be clear and unexceptionable » Besides, I 
am wdl atrsire, my qountrymen, that the eye of 
ihepublia is ^upon me ; and that» though the 
impartial, who prefer the r«a/ advantage of the 
•commonwealth txx all 9ther consticx2itions, h^ 
voxxTtm pretensions, the patricians want nothing 
so mum, as an occasion zgdanstrat^ It isv^^i^jp 

Fromifing. fore my fixed resolution, to use my &^5^end^rours, 
that jo« be not disappointed in me, and that their 
indxrect dedgus against me may be defeafed.^^ I 
have huva my youth hei^n familiar with toils, and 

Self defen. with danger. I was faithful to your interest, 
my countrymen, when I served you for no re- 

Gratitude, ward, but that of honor. It is not my design to 
betray you, now that you have conferred upon 
me a place o£ profit. You hare committed to 
m^ conduct the war against Jugurtha. The par- 
tricians are offended at this. Sut where would 

Contempt, be the wisdom « of giving such a command to 
one of ^Aefr honourable body, a person of illus- 
trious birth, of ancient family^ vi( innumerable sta- 
tues^ hvLt'^^fna experience. WhsLt service vroulA 
his hmg line of dead ancestors, or his multitude 
of motionless statues, do his country in the day 
of battle? What could 5w^A a general do, but 
in his tr^idation and inexperience, have recourse 
ta some inferior commander, for direction iii dif- 
ficulties, to which he was not himself equal? 
Thus your patrician-generaix^oxild in fact, have 
z general , over him; so that, the acting com- 
mander would still be a plebian. So true is this, 
my countrymen, ikikt I have myself Ivi 
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tliose, "who have been chosen consuls^ begin then 
to read the history of their own country^ of 
•which, till that time, they were totally ignorant; 
that is, they first obtained the employment, and 
then bethought themselves of the aualijications 
necessary for the proper discharge oi it. I sub- Respect, i ' 
mit to your judgment, Romans, on which side 
the advantage lies, "when comparison is made 
hetw^tii patric\an haughtiness and plebian experi" Contempt. 
ence. The very actions which they have only read, 
I have partly seen, and partly myself atchieved. 
What they know by reading, I know by action^ 
They are pleased to slight my mean birth : I J^- 
spise their mean characters. Want of birth and 
fortmie, is the objection against me. Want of 
personal worth against them. But are not all 
men of the same species ? What can make a dif^ Queftion- 
ference between one man and another, but the »«§• 
endowments of the mind P For my part, I shall 
always look upoa the bravest mBii as the wo- 
blest man. Suppose it were ; required of the 
fathers of such patricians as Jlbinus, and Bes^ Contempt. 
tia, whether, if they had their* choice, they 
would desire sons of their character, or of mine ; 
what would they answer , but that they shouFd 
wish the worthiest to be their sons ? If the pa- Argui. tuith 
iricians have reason to despise m^, let them like- Reproof, 
wise despise their ancestors, whose nobility was the 
fruit of their virtue. Do they envy the honours 
bestowed upon me ? Let them envy likewise 
my labours, my abstinence, and the dangers I 
have undergone for my country; by which I Contempt, 
have acquired them. But those worthless men 
lead sucn a life of inactivity, as if they despised 
any honors you can bestow ; whilst they aspire 
to honours, as if they had deserved them by the 
most industrious virtue. They arrogate the re* 
wards of, activity for their having enjoyed the 
pleasures of luxury. Yet none can be more la^ 
vish, than they are, in i>raist of their ancestors. 
And ihey imagine they nonor themselves by cele* 
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irating their forefathers. Whereas thej do the 
very contrary. For, by how much their ancestors 
were distinguished for their virtues, by so much 
are they disgraced by their vices. The glory of 
ancestors casts a light , indeed, upon their pos^ 
terity ; but it only serves to shew v^hat the descen* 
dants are. It alike exhibits to public vtev) their 
degeneracy and their worth. I own, I cannot 
boast of the deeds of my forefathers : But I hope 
I may aAswer the cavils of the patricians by 
standing up in defence of what I have myself 
done. Observe now my countrymen, the injus- 
tice of the patricians. They arrogate to them- 
selves honours on account of the exploits done by 
their forefathers, whilst they will not allow me 
the due praise for performing the very same sort 
of actions in my own person. *' He has no 5/a- 
tues,'* they cry, ** of his family. He can trace 
no venerable line of ancestors y^^^lVhat then ! Is 
it matter of more praise to disgrace one's illus- 
trious ancestors, than to become illustrious by his 
own good behaviour ? IVhat if I can shew no 
statues of my family f I can shew the standards, 
the armour, and the trappings, which I have 
myself trjten from the vanquished : I can shew 
the scars of those wounds which I received by 
facing the enemies of my country. These are my 
statues. These are the honours I boast of ; not 
left me by inheritance as theirs ; but earned by 
toil, by abstinence^ by valaur ; amidst clouds of 
Cfx)ntempt. j^st, and seas of blood ; scenes of action, where 
those effeminate patricians, who endeavour, by 
indirect rfteans, to depreciate me in your esteem, 
have never dared to shew ihtiv faces. 



Laudable 
(1) Pride 

Contempt. 



Affectation. 



Contempt. 

Self-Vindi- 
CAtion. 



(1) Laudble Pride. %t^ Gmrage, page 22« 
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LV. 
PL.OTTING. CRUELTY. HORROll. 

Macbeth full of his bloody desigfi against good 
king Duncan^ fancies he sees a dagger in the 
air* 



AS ttis a dagger^ wkich 1 see before me. 
The handle toward my hand? (1) Come let mc 

clutch thee — 
I hwve thee not, and yet I see thee stilL 
Art thou not, fatal vision ! sensible 
TiO feelifig as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger q( the rwfwd, a false creation 
Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain f 
I see thee jet f in form as palpable, 

(2) As this which now I draw 

Thou marshaVst me the way that I was goings 

And such an instrument I was to use.^ 

Mine eyes are made the fools o* th* other senses. 

Or else worth all the rest 1 see thee stilly 

And on thy blade and dudgeon, drops of bloody 

Which was not so before-^ (3) There's no such 

thing, — 
It is the bloody business ^ which Informs 

This to mine eyes \A) Now o'er one half the 

world 
Nature seems dead^ and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate's offerings : and midfijght murder^ 
(Alarmed by his centinel the ivolf 

(1) Reaching out his hand, as to fnatch it. The firft eight 
lines to be fpoken with the eyf*s flaring, and fixed on one point 
in the air, where he is fuppofed lo fee the dagger. S«e Defpairy 
page 20. Alaiice 29. 

(2) Drawij.g his dagger, and looking on it, and then on that 
in the air, as comparing them. . j 

(3) A long paufe. Ke recoIleAs and composes hirafelf a lit- 
tle, and gives over fixing his eyes upon the air-drawn dagger. 

(4) Plotting is always to be exprefled with a low voice. Espe- 
cially fuch a i^age as this, to the end. 



Starting 
Cpuragc 

Wonder. 
Horror. 



Startinf. 
Horror. 

Starting'. 
Horror. 
Doubt. 

Plotting- 
Horro.". 
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Whose howrs his watch J thus with his stealthy 

pace^ 
Like Tarquia's ravishihg strides , toward his de- 

sigQ 
Guilt. il/(3z;^5 like a^A05/— ^Thou sound s,nd jfirm- set 

earth. 
Hear not my steps, which way they wa/i, for 

fear 
The very stones should prate of royal blood 
Soon to be spilt. [Shalesp. Macbeth.^ 

LVL 

AFFECTION. JOY. FEAR OF OF- 
FENDING. GRATITUDE. 

j4 Speech of Jdam to Eve. 

(Milu Parad. Loss. B. IV. 1. 4U. 

Tendernefs. iJOLE partner, and sole pari of all these joys^ 
Awe. Dearer thyself than all. Needs must the Pow^'r^ 

Pity. That made us, and for us this ample world. 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal zxAfree, as infinite ; 
CJratitudc. That rais d us from the dust, and placed us here 
In a// this happiness, who at Aw hand 
Have nothing merited, nor can perform 
Ought whereof he hath need ; he who requires 
From us no other setruice, than to keep 
This one, this easy charge, of a// the trees 
^ In paradise, that bear delicious fruit 
So various, not to taste that ow/y tree 
Of knowledge/ planted by the tree of life ; 
Apprehens. So near grows death to life ; whatever death is ; 
Some dreadful thing no doubt ; for well thou 

know'st 
God liath pronounc'd it death to taste^tkaX tree^ 
The only sign of our obedience left, 
Oratitude. Among so many signs of powW and ra/^ 
Conferr'd upon us, and dominion given 
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Over all other creatures^ that possess 

Earth air, and sea» Then let us nol think hard 

One easy prohibition, who enjoy 
; Free leave so large to all tlihgs else, and choiee 

Unlimifedf of tuarufold delights. 

But !et us ever praise him, and extol 

His bounty, following our delightful task ^'^y- 

To prune these growing plants, and *tend these J^y- 

Jiowers, 
j Which, w^r^ it toilsome, yet with thee-^^wcre 
^ sweets 

LVII. 

- INTEReESSIOK. OBSTINACY. CRUEL- 
TY. FORCED SUBMISSION. 

I?iteresti?ig scene' from Shakespeare^ s Merchant of 
F'enice, in which the Jew Shy loci, by his per" 
severing malice against jintonio,, is completely • 
humbled and punished^. 

Duke, Shylock, Antonio, BassanIo, PoRr 
TiA, and Ghattano.. 

Duie,lS/Lh]L^rQom, and let him stand, befocef AuthorHy. 

our fc^e-*^ ^ ' . 

Shylqci, the world thinks, and I think so too,. Pleading. 
That thou but lead*st this fashion of thy malice 
To'.the. /as^jhour of ^^^ ; and^theii; 'tis thou^t 
Thoul' t shew thy mercy and remorse, more strange 
Than isi thy st-range apparent trrwWi^.; ■ . ' 
And, -v^here thou now exacfst the penalty, . 

I Which is 2Lpound of this poormtrchKnVsJtesh (I) ' Pity. 

I Thou wilt npti-Qnly /<95^ the/(?r^<?zYttr^, 

But, touch'd with humane gentleness and love^. Beading. 

1 Forgive^ tndiety of the principdi^ ^ 

Glancing an eye of pity on hi3 losses, t P»*y' 

(1) See^tl^enoleyp^g^ 156 - , .. 
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Obstinacy. 

Hypocrify. 

Cruelty. 

Threaten. 

Malice. 

Obfiinacy. 

Malice. 

Obftinacy. 



Reproof. 

Malice^ 
Dejca. 



lotreat. 
Obftinacy. 

Grave. 

Obftinacy. 

Cruelty. 



That have of late brought down such ruin on 

him. 
Enough to make a royal merchant ^ bankrupt. 
We all expect a gentle answer, Jew. 

Shyl, I hzve possessed your grace of what I 
purpose, 
(2) And by our holy sabbath have I snJDorn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter^ and your citfs freedo m ■ ■■ 
You'll aslt, me, why I rather chuse to have 
A weight o{ carrion fleshy than to receive 
Three thousand ducats f I'll not answer that ; 
But, say it is my humour ; fe it answered f 
What if my house be troubled with a rat. 
And I be pleas'd to give ten*th6u^and ducats. 
To have it ban^df What, are you answered yet? 

Bassanio, This is no answer, thou unfeeling 
man, 
T* excuse the current of thy cruelty. 

Shy In I am not bound to please thee with my 
answer. - 

jintonio. I pray you, think, you question with 
a Jew, 
You may as well go stand upon the beach'. 
And bid the main-flood ' bate his usual height i 
You may ai well plead pity with the wolf. 
When you behold the ewe bleat for the lanA, 
As try to melt his Jewish heart to kindness. - 

Bass. For thy three thousand ducats^ here are 



.st». 



Shyl. If ev*ry ducat in six thousand ducats ^ 
Were in six parts, and evry part a ducat, 
I iJdould not draw them ; I would have my bond^ 
Duke. How shalt thou hope foj? mercy, ren-*^ 

dering none } 
Shyl. Wh2it. judgment ^dX\ I iireadf doing; 
no wrong. 
The pound offiesh, which I demand of him. 
Is dearly bought : 'tis mine, and I will have It^ 

(l)See JJFeSlatm, hypocritical, jp^ge J2 7. 
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[^JEnter Portia^ disguised like a Doct* of Larttts.2 

Duke. Give me your hand. You come from Wekoming 
Jearn*d Bellario? 

Portia. I do, my Lord. 

Duke. Y an' re welcome: iske your place. 
Are you acqainted with the cause in question. ? Queftion. 

Portia. I am informed thoroughly of the case. Anfwer. 
Which is the merchant here ? and which the Queftion, 
Jewf 

Duke. Jntanio2Lnd Shylock; both stand/orM. Authoritjr. 

Port. [To Sh3^1ock.] Is your name Shy lock P Queftion. 

Shy I. Shvloci is my name. Obftfoacy. 

Port. [To Antonio.3 You are obnoxious to Queftion. 
him, are you not ? 

Ant. Ay, so he says. Dejea. 

Port. Ik) you confess the bond ? , ^ Queftion^ 

jint. I do. Dejea. 

Port, Then must the Jew be merciful. intreat. 

Shyh On what compulsion must I ? Tell me Obftinacf^ 
that. 

Port. The quality of mercy is not strained. Advifmg. 
It droppeth as the, gentle rain from Heaven Pleasure. 

Upon the happy soil. It is twice blest. 
In him, who ^ives it ; and in him, who taies.^ 
'Tis mightiest in the Mightiest. It becomes Reverence 
The throned monarch better that his crown ; 
Itself enthroned in the hearts of kings. 
It is the loveliest attribute of Deity ; 
And earthly ponor shews likest to divine. 
When mercy seasons Justice.^ Therefore, Jew, Advifing; 
Tho* justice be thy plea, consider this, 
That, in the course o( justice, none of us Serious 

Should see salvation. We do^r^j for mercy, Refleaion* 
And that same prayr doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

Shyl. My deeds upon my head / obftinacyr 

I crave the legal forfeit of my bond. 

Bass. For once I beg the court to bendthe law Intreat. 
To equity. 'Tis worth a /iV//^ wrong 
To ^Mri this cruel devil of his will. 

Port. It witt5/ Tz^f be» There is nopowW in ForWddiu^. 
Venice 
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Applaufe. 

Curiofitf. 
Applaufe. 

Advifing. 

Hypocrify. 

Declam. 

Advis. 
Obftinacy. 

Faffing 
Sentence. 
Thirft of 
Blood. 

Question. 

Anfwer. 
Interces. 

Cruelty, 



Shyl. 

Fort. 

Shyl. 



Can alter a decree established. 
'Twill be recorded for a precedent ^ 
And many an error, by the same example. 
Will rush into the state. It cannot be. 

ShyL A Daniel come to judgment ! Yea, 
a Daniel. 
O wise young judge ! How do I honor thee ! 
Port. I pray you let me look upon the l?ond. 
Here 'tis f most reverend doctor / Here 
it is. . ' 

Shjylock ! there's thrice thy money 

offered thee. 

An oaih ! An oath ! I have aii^ path 
in Heaven ! 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 
Noy not ioT Venice. 

"- — Port. (l)Why, this bond is forfeit. 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound ofjtesh, to be by him cut off 

Nearest the merchant's heart. Be mercifuL 

Take thrice thy money. Bid me tear the bond. 

Shyl. When it is paid according to the tenor.. 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me. I stay upon my bond. 

jinton. Most heartily I do beseech the court 
To give the judgment . 

rort. Why then, thus it is ; 
You must prepare your bosom for this \nife^ 

Shyl. Ajy his breast; 
So saith the bond; doth it not, noble judge? 
Nearest his heart. These are the very words. 
Port, It is so. Are there scales to weigh the 
flesh? ,. 

Shyl. I have them ready.. 
Port. Have here a surgeon, ShylocR, at ypu^ 
charge, 
To stop his wounds, least he should bleed to deaths 
ShyL Is it so nominated in the bo?id ? 



(1) Portia {peaks all, i^o «< ^/o/ him, guards," it7/^/ looking 
•ff the bond. 
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Port. It is not so expressed: but what of Interest. 
that f 
'Twere good you do so much for charity* 

ShyL I csinnoi Jind it. ^Tis not in the bond. Cruelty. 
Port* A pound of that same merchants flesh Sentence. 
Is thine, 
The court awards it, and the law doth give if. 
ShyL Most rightful Judge ! Applause. 

- Port. And jou must cut this ^flesh from off Sentence, 
his breast. 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

ShyL Most learned judge. A sentence ! Appiaufe^ 
Comey prepare. , Thristing; 

Port. Tarry a little. There is something 

else. ■ ■ Doubt. 

This bond doth give thee her e no jot of 

blood. 
The words expressly are, ** z, pound of Jlesh.** 
Then ffl*^ thy iowrf. Take thou thy pound of Direa. 

Jlesh; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou dost shed Threatow 

One drop of Christian bloody thy Zands and goods 
Are^ by the laws of Venice forfeited. 

Grat. b upright judge! Mark Jew! O AppUufa. 

learned judge ! 
ShyL Is that the law? Confufion, 

Port. Thyself shall see the act. Pofitive. 

For, as thou iJTgest justice, be assured Reproof. 

Thou shalt liSive justice, more than thou des'r*st. 

Grat. O learned judge I Mark, Jew ! A Applaufe. 

learned judge ! 
ShyL I take his offer then. Pay the sum Confufion. 
thrice. 
And let the christian go. YielcUng. 

Bass. Here is the money. Giving. 

Port. Softly. No haste. The Jew sha Forbidding 
haVe strictjustice. 
His claim is barely for the penalty. 

Grat, A second Daniel ! Jew. Applaufe. 

Now, infidel, I hsLVefull hold of thee. Triumph, 
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Question. Poft, 



Coufufion. 
Giving. 

Forbidding 
Reproof. 
Applaufe. 
Keproof. 

Sneaking. 
Refufing. 



Difappoint 

Spite. 
Forbidding 
Condemn. 
Teaching. 



Condemn. 



Advifing. 
Grant. 



Defpatr. 



Jfhy doth the Jew pause f Tale thou 

thy forfeiture. ' 

, Shyl^ Give me my principal y and let me go. 
Bass. I have it ready for thee. Here it is. 
Port. He hath refus'd it in the open court. 
He shall have merely justice and his bond. 

Grat. A Daniel stilly say I ; a second Dan- 
iel/ I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word. 
Shy I. Shall I not barely have my principal? 
Port^ Thou shalt have nothing but the for- 
feiturey 
To be so taken at thy perily Jew. 
Shy I. Why then the Devil give him good of 
it. 
1*11 stay no longer question. 
Port. Stop him guards. 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If itbe prov'd against an alien. 
That by direct or indirect attempt. 
He seeks the life of any citizen. 
The party 'gainst the which he doth contrive. 
Shall seize on half his goods. The o/A^r A^/f 
Goes to the privy co^er of the state ; 
And the offender s hfe lies in the mercy 
Of the Z)wi^ only, 'gainst all other voice. 
In which predicament y I say, thousia7id'st. 
For it appears by maiiifest proceeding. 
That indirectly y and directly too. 
Thou hast contrivd against the very life 
Of the defendant ; so that thou incurrst 
The danger formerly by me rehearsed, 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 
Duke. That thou may'st see the difference of 
our spirit, 
I pardon thee thy life, before thou ask it." 
Shyl. Nay, /^i^ my^ ///> and all. Pardon 
not that. 
You take my life, taking whereon I live. 
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Port. What mercy can you render him. An- Question. 

tonio ? 
Grat, A halter's price, and have to hang Triumph, 

himself, 
jlnton. So please my Lord the Duke, and all Granting, 
the court. 
To quit their right in one half of his ^0(?rf5» 
I shall be well contented, if I have 
The o/A^r half in use, until his deaths 
Then to restore it to the gentleman. 
Who lately 5^2^/^ his daughter. 

Duke. He shall do this, or else I do recant Threat^nrng 
The pardon I had promts d to bestow. 

Port. Art thou contented, Jew ? What dost Question. 

thou say ? 
ShyL I pray you give me leave to go from Despair. 
hence. 
I am «o^ w^//. Send the /f^fd ^y?^r me, 
And I will 5/^n it. 
Duie. Get thee gone. But do it. Thrcafning 

[[Exeunt omnes,'] 

LVIII. 

CONJUGAL AFFECTION WITH 
DISTRESS. 

The scene between Hector and his wife Au" 
dromache. 

(PoPK^s Horn, B. VI. V. 488.) 

XJL ECTOR , this heard, return'd without de- Narration. 

lay, 
Sxoift through the town he took his former way. Haste. 
Thro' streets of palaces, and waits of state; 
And met the mourner at the Saean gate. 
With haste to meet him sprung the joyful fair. 
His blameless wife. Action's wealthy heir. 
The nurse stood near, in whose embraces prest Tender 

His only hope hung smiling at her breast ; Defcription 
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• Courage. 

Defcription 
of beauty 
in diftreft. 



Affeaion. 



Ff^. 



Depreca- 
tion. 



lamenta" 
Cion. 



Comfort. 



Whom each soft charm and early grace adorn. 
Fair as the new-born star that gilds the morn* 
Silent the warrior smird^ and pleas'd resign'd 
lo tender passions all \iis * mighty mind. 
His beauteous princess cast a mournful look ! 
Hung OB his hand^ and then, dejected^ spoke. 
Her bosoni laboured with a boding sigh. 
And the big tear stood trembling in her eye^ - 
** Too daring fTinoQ / Ah whither dost thou 

run ? 
Ah, too forgetful of thy wife and son / 
And think' st thou not how wretched we shall 

be, 
A widow I, an helpless orphan he ! 
For sure such courage length of life denies^ 
And thou mustfalU thy virtue's sacrifice. 
Greece, in her single heroes, strove in vain : 
Now hosts oppose thee, and thou must be slain ; 
O grant me gods ! ere Hector meets his doom^ 
All I can ask ofheav^n, an early tomb ! 
So shall my days in one sad tenor run. 
And end with sorrows, as they first begun. 
No parent now remains, my griefs to sliare. 
No father's aid, no mother's tenaer care. 
The fierce Achilles wrapt our walls, xnjire. 
Laid Thebe waste, and slew my warlike sire. 
His fate, compassion in the victor bred; 
Stern as he was, he yet rever'd the dead. 
His radiant arms preserv'd from hostile spoil. 
And laid him decent on the fun' ral pile. 
By the same arm my seven brave brothers fell. 
In one sad day they view'd the gate of Af//. 
While the fat herds and snowy flocks they fed. 
Amid their fields the hapless heroes bled. 
]^f y Mother liv*d to bear the victor's bands. 
The queen of HippoplaciasJs sylvan lands. 
Redeemed too late-, she scarce beheld again 
"Rev pleasing empire, and her native plain. 
When, Ah ! opprest by life-consummg woe. 
She fell, a victim to Diana's bow. 
Yet, while my Hector fstill survives, I see 
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Intreatinf. 
Couraftt^ 



"hf J father f mother^ brethren^ all in thet^ 

Alas ! my parents^ brothers, kindred ail, Apprehcn, 

Once more will perish^ if my Hector fail. 

Thy wife, thy infant, in theda?iger share ; 

O prove a husband's and Si parent's care, Intreatinf. 

TTiat quarter most the skilful Greek's annoy, Apprehen. 

"Where yon wild fig-irees join the wall of Troy, 

Tien from this toivr defend th' important post. 

There Agamemnon points his dreadful host. 

That pass Tydidesy Ajax, stri%yes to gain. 

And there the vengeful Spartan Jires his train. 

Thrice our bold foes the^r^^ attack have giv'n. 

Or led by hopes, or dictated from heaven ; 

Let others in the field their arms employ, 

But stay my Hector here, and guard his Troy." 

The chief reply'd, ** That post shall be my care ; 

Nor that alone ; biit all the works of war : 

How would the sons of Troy, in arms renorwn'd. 

And Troy's proud dames, whose garments 

sweep the gound, 
Attaint the lustre of my former fiame\ 
Should Hector basely quit the field of fame ? Averfion. 

My early youth was bred to warlike pains ; Courage* 

My soul impels me to the martial plains, 
saw foremost let me stand to guard the throne, 
To fiQ.veiny father's honours and my own. 
Yet come it will/ the day decreed by fates / Apprehe*. 

{How my heart trembles, while my tongue re* 

latesJ) 
The day when thou imperial Troy ! must bend ; 
Must see thy warriors fall -, thy glories end. Grief. 

And yet no dire presage so wounds my mind, Grief with 

IVly mother s death, the ruin of my kind, Affedioa. 

Not Priam's hoary hairs dejil'd with gore. 
Not all my brothers gasping on the shore. 
As thine, AndromacheJ Thy griefs I dread I 
I see thee trembliitg, weepi7tgy captive led. 
In Argive looms our battles to design. 
And ir'?f5, of which so large a part was thine. 
There while you groan beneath the load of life, 

Q 
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iafulting They cry-^** Behold the mighty Hector's 'wife /^ 
Some haughty Greek, who lives thy tears . to 

see. 
Embitters all thy ijooes by naming me. 
The thoughts of glory past^ and present shame^ 

^^^- A thousand grief s shall waken at the name ; 

May I lie cold before that dreadful day ; 
Press'd with a load of monumental clay / 
Thy Hector, wrapt in everlasting sleep. 
Shall neither hear thee sigh^ nor se€ thee weep." 
. Thus having spoke th' illustrious chief of Troy, 

Narration, g^^^^^jj^ ^ h'lS fond arms, to closp the lovely hoy, 

Tendemefs. rj.^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ crying, to his nurse's breast. 

Scared with the da%%ling helm, and nodding cr£st 
With secret pleasure QdLc\\f6nd parent smiPd, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child ; 
The glittering terrors from his ^rozu* unbound. 
And plac'd /?i^ beaming helmet on the ground \ 
Then iiV^i the rAi/J, and lifting high in a/>. 
Thus to xhtgods pref erf d2i par enfs pray r. 
*' O thou, whose glory fills th* atherial 

Jrxtcrccffion //irow^. 

And all ye deathless powr^-"^-^ "Protect my 

Grant him, like w^, to purchase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown. 
Against his country s foes the tt?/zr to wage. 
And rzsf the Hector of the^ future age ! 
So, when triumphant from successful toils, 
Of A^ro« 5/azVi, he bears the reeling spoils. 
Whole Aosf5 may hail him with deservd ac- 
claim. 
And say-—** This chief transcends his father'' s 

ame." 
While pleas d amidst the gen'ral shouts of 

Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart o'erJioTjos withj^." 
He spoke, and fondly gating on her, charms, 
Tcndemefs. Restor'd the pleasing burthen to her arms ; 
S9ft/)nhtT fragrant iuastxht babe she laid, 
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JTuslid to repose y and with a smile surveyed* 

The. troubled pleasure f soon chastised with fear ^ Apprehem 

She mingled with the smile sl falling tear* 

LIX. 

REMORSE. ATTEMPT TOWARDS RE- 
PENTANCE. OBDURACY. DESPAIR. 

The wicked iing*s Soliloquy^ expressing his re^ 
morse for the murder of his brother Hamlet ^ 
king of Denmark. 

(^Shake/pear* slihUi.Y.'S.) 

King. \Jh my offence is ra7ii ! It smells to Compuna. 

heav'n ; 
It hath the eldest curse of heaven upon it.— ^ 
A brother's murder! Pray, alas ! I cannot; 
Though sore my 7ieed of what the guilty pray for; 
"My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent. 
And, like a man to double business bound, 
I stand in pause, where I shall first begin^ 
And both negIect,*-^*'SVh^i, if this cursed hand 
Where thicker than itself with brother s blood. 
Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens ' 
To zvash it white as snow ; Whereto serves mercy. 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 
And what's in prayer^ but this two-f old force. 
To he for est air d, ere yet we come to fall, 
Ov pardon d, being down P — Then I'll look up. 
My fault is past. — § But oh ! what form of 

prayr 
Can serve my turn — t ** Forgive me mj foul 

murder /" 
That cannot be, since I am still possest 
Of those effects, for which I did the murder ; 
jVTy crown ^vmne own ambition, and my queen. 
May one bq pardorC d and retain th' offence f 
I n the corrupted currents of this world. 
Offence's gilded Hand may shove ^j justice; 
Nay, oft 'tis seen, tiie wicked prize itself 
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t Anxiety. 
Hope. 
Obduracy. 
Defpair. 

) Anguiflh 



* Tenor, Buys ouf the lavj. * But 'tis not so above- z 
There is no shuffling ; there the action lies 
"In his true riature ; we ourselves compelVd^ 
E'en to the teeth zxiA forehead of omi faults ^ 
To give in evidence'r^i If^hat- then? fVhat rests? 
Try what repentance can.-— //^A^/ can it not} 
Yet 7vAii/ can it, when one cannot repent f 
Oh uoretched stale! Oh bosom^ black as death ! 
Oh /iwied 50tt/ / that struggling to he free. 
Art more engaged ! %Help, Jngeh ! Make ^^5/Q[y, 
' JB(9w, stubborn knees : and Afar/ with strings of 

Be 5qf/ as sinews of the nezo-born babe I 

All may be well, 

[The king kneels, and by his looks and gestures, 
expresses great agony and horror ; but no pe- 
nitential melting of heart ; after continuing 
a short time in that posture, he rises in des- 
pair, and speaks the following.] 

My words fly up — -My thoughts remain below"^ 

frords without thoughts never to Heavn go. 



Btfpair. 



Vexation. 



LX. 

REPROACHING. EXCITING 
SELF-DEFENCE. 



TO 



The speech of T. Q. Capitolinus to the Roman 
people, when the ^Equi and Volscl, taking 
the advantage of the animosities then prevail- 
ing between the patricians and plebians, join- 
ed their forces, and, after plundering the Ro- 
man territories, advanced, in a hostile manner, 
to the very walls of the city. 

[T. Liv. Hist. Rom.'] 

X HOUGH I am not conscious to myself, Ro- 
mans, of ^wj; offence I have committed against 
my country ; it is with confusion that I address 
you thus publicly on such an occasion. For 
what can be imagined more shamefuly than that 
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It should be known to the ivorld — that it should 
be known to ourselves I — ^and must be handed 
iown to posterity that m ih^ fourth consul- 
ship of Titus Quintius Capitolinus, the JSqui and 
Folsciy so lately found scarce a watch for the 
Herniciy advanced in anrisS — uninterrupted , and 
unpunished — to the very iduUs of Rome f Had I 
imagined that such a disgrace as this would have 
come upon my country in the year of my fourth 
consulship (though our affairs have of late gone 
in such a way, that every thing wos to be feared) 
I would have avoided the consular honor-—* the ♦Agony. 
shame rather by banishment^ or even by death. 
How much more desirable to have died in my 
/^/r^ consulship, than to live to see the J/s/i07i- 
oursy which the times are like to bring upon us. 
But whom does the insolence of so contemptible Remonft. 
an enemy disgrace P Is it us^ the co?isuls P Or w/M 
is it you, Romans ? If the fault be in us; take Vexation, 
from us that authority, we are so unworthy to 
enjoy. And if that be not enough, inflict on us 
the pun ishinent yve have deserved, f If it is ow- fKindnefe. 
ing to you, my countrymen, that the enemy have 
thus dared to insult us, § all I beg of the gods §intetcef. 
is, that they will forgive you : * and I wisa no '♦ Kindnefs. 
other punishment to come upon you, than repen^ \ Courage. 
tance for your misconduct, t Our enemies have 
not presumed upon any want of bravery in you i- 
Romans ; nor upon any imagined superiority in 
themselves. They know both jow and themselves 
"Xoo well. They have not forgot how often they Contempt, 
have been routed in battle^ now often put to 
shameful flight , deprived of their /an/fs, and even 
made to pass under the yoke, by the Romans. It Vexation, 
is the fatal dissention between the patricians and 
plebians, that give courage to the enemies Of the 
Roman name. Our quarrels amongst ourselves 
are the poison of our state. While jow are dis^ 
satisfied with the poxver enjoyed by the patri- 
cians, and we are jealous of the plebeians^ the 
enemy i seeing their time, have surprised us, 
Q 2 
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iCrrief. 



Remooft. 



Remon. But what (in the name of all the gods /) 'will 

satisfy you ? You demanded plebian tribunes. 
For the sake of peace, we, patricians, consented* 
You then called for decemviri, fVe agreed^ that 
the decenrviral power shou\d be established. You 
were quickly tired of this form of go^rnnient, we 
obliged the decemviri to abdicate, i our resent^ 
ment pursuing th^m even to their retirement^ 
we gave our consent to the exile and death of some 
of inejirst men of Rome for birth and merit. Then 
you insisted, that the tribunitial authority should 
be re-established. You did accordingly re-estab^ 
lish it. We Z^or^ with the innovation of conferring 
the consular power upon men of plebian rani, 
tho* we saw how injurious it was to our own^ 
We bore patiently, and do 5/i// imr, with the tri^ 
bunitial power ; with the right of appeal to the 
people ; with the obligation upon the patricians to 
submit to the popuiar decrees ; and with the aliens 
ation of our peculiar rights Sind privileges under 
pretence of equalling the different ranks, and re- 
ducing things to order in the commonwealth. 
But, my countrymen, when will you put an end 
to these wranglings ? When shall this unhappy 
state be united ? When shall we jook upon Kome 
as our common country f We, of the patrician rank^ 
though losers y are more disposed to peace, tha,n 
youy who h^ve gained all your ends. Is it not 
enough that you have made yourselves formic 
dable to your superiors P Now you assemble, in 
a seditious manner, on the Mount Jventine % 
then on the Mons sacer ; and against us your 
vengeance is always directed. You were in no 
haste to prevent the enemy from sei^rig on the 
Esquilia, or from mounting our works. It is 

Reproach, only against the patricians that you dare to 
shew your valour. Go on, then, if you are so 
determined ; and 'when you have surrounded the 
senate house, made xh^ forum dangerous for any 
^{ patrician rank to be iBeen in^ and got the^r»- 
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sans filled witt persons of the first eminence ; 

keep up the same heroic spirit jon shew against 

your own countrymen ; sally out at the Lsqul- 

line gate, and repiilse the enemy. Or if your 

'valour is not sufficient to enable you to do this^ 

at least shew tjjat you have the heroism to view 

from the walls ^ your lands wasted hy Jire and 

sword^ and plundered by the irresistible army of 

the jEqui and Folsci / 

Will any one pretend to answer to this, that it 
is only the public that suffers by the inroads of the 
enemy, and that the main of the loss will be only 
that of a little national honour f Were that^ihe 
case Tjohat Roma?i could think of it with patiehce ? 
But, besides the loss of our honor ^ what effect, do 
you think, these ravages will have upon private 
property ? Do you expect any else, than that 
every individual of you should quickly have ac- 
counts of what he himself h^is lost ? And how^ 
are those losses to be made up ? Will your dar- 
ling tribunes make good the dainages P They 
will be active enough in inflaming you with 
their s[>eeches ; they will commence suits against 
the principal men in the state ; they will gather 
seditious assemblies, and multiply laws on laws, 
and decrees on decrees. But which of you, my 
countrymen, h3.s gained any thing by such pro- 
ceedings ? Has any Roman carried home io^his 
family, from those tumultuous meetings, any 
thing, but hatred, quarrels f and mischiefs ^ pub'- 
lie Ki\i private f The case was, \n former hap* 
pier times, very different, when you submitted 
to the rightful authority of the consuls ^ and were 
not, as now, the dupes of your tribunes ; when 
you exerted yourselves in the field of battle, not 
in the forum ; when yoxir shouts of courage 
struck terror into your enemies ; not your sedi* 
rioMs clamours into your countrymen. Then you 
used to return home, enriched with spoils, and 
adorned with trophies ; instead of which you now 
ingloriously suffer the enemy— -and that enemy 
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Reproach. 
Alarm. 
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Reproof. 



ProfeflT. 

Sincer. 
Alarm. 



Profeir. 
Sificer. 
Alarm. 
Apology. 



Remonft. 
Reproof. 



a contemptible one*— to go off unmolested^ and 
loaded vjixh yom substarice. Bntgo on with your 
seditious assemblies^ as long as you can. The 
lime is approaching, when you will find your- 
selves obliged to quit them, though so agreeable 
to you, and to beta\^ yourselves to what you 
have the greatest reluctance to, I mean your 
arms. You thought it a mighty hardship to he 
obliged to march against the ^qui and Volsci. 
They have spared you that trouble. They are 
now at y out gates • And if you don't drive them 
from thence f they will soon be in the cityy in the 
Capitol f and in your houses. Two years ago an 
order was given by authority of ihe senate^ that 
levies should be made, and that the army should 
march. Instead of executing this salutary order, 
we have been loitering at home, unemployed^ 
except in -wrangling ; forgetful y while our peace 
was undisturbed from abroad, that this long i«- 
dolence would probably be the very cause of 
fr'9tt^/^5-coming upon us from various quarters 
at once. I know full well, my countrymen, that 
there are many subjects more agreeable to you 
than those I have now spoken to you upon. But 
the necessity of the times obliges me (if I were 
less inclinable of myself) to lay truth before you, 
rather than tickle your ears. I wish I could 
humour your inclinatiovs : but I had rather se- 
cure your 5^/<?(v, than g2iin yowv good'ivill. It 
is commonly observed, thai those who address 
the public from selfish vints^ are fnore acceptable 
than those whose sole disinterested aim is the 
general advantage. And I think you can hardly 
imagine^ -th^i those ^flatterers of the pUbeians, 
who neither suffer you to rest in peace^ nor in 
•war, meanjowr good by continually exciting 
jou to tumult and sedition. When they work 
you up to di>co7ttent and rage, they are sure to 
gain their avaricious or their anibitious ends. 
Anci, as in iime of peace they find themselves 
to be of no consequence^ rather than be undistin^ 
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guished^ they set themselves to promote mis'* 
chief. 

ff you are at last (as I am sure you have reu" Exciting \m 
son to be) sick of such absurd and ruinous pro* felf-defcn, 
ceedingSy and have a mind to resume your own 
characters^ and to act agreeably to that of your 
ancestors ; I am myself rf^^V ^^^"^ ^^ head you, Courac*^ 
and am willing to undergo any enalty^ if I do 
not, in a few dsiysy force these plii derers of our 
lands to abandon their i:/zw^, ^and if I do not 
carry, the terror of w/xr, which now alarms yoxx^ 
from our gates, 'to those of the enemy m 

LXI. 

DOUBTING. VEXATION. SERIOUS 
REFLECTION. 

JIamlet's soliloquy upon his finding that the king 
his father was murdered' by his uncle ; in which 
he considers of the consequence of pu ting an 
end to a burthensome life. [Shakes. H. mlet.'] 

Ham. Jl O be or not to be (i) — that is the Anxi«ty. 

question 
Whether tis nobler \\\ the mind to sniffer 
The slings and arro-jjs oi outrageous fortune : 
Or to take arms against a host of troubles , 
And by opposing^ ettd them- — *But to ^/V— » 
To sleep — No more — (^) And by a sleep to evd 
The heart-ache^ and th(* fhomand natural shocks 
ThiLt^flesh is heir to — 'Tis a co^tsnmmation 

(1) "To be — or no/ to ^tf." — ^The thouir'nt, at Je'iiXfh, wou'd 
Tun thus, " Is death, the total definiBm of cor.flouficl's ? Of d > the 
dead {{\\\ continue to think and a^, tfiow^h ii\a ditttre- 1 manner 
from that of the prefent ftate ? The thought \\\ th' fccond line is 
'difFeretit, viz. " Whether it is truly heroi': to put an eudio life, 
when it b<.*comes Irkfojne V 

(2^ — ^E.it to die — ^To Jleep — No viore^'' The paufes mufl be 
equal. The fenfe, at length, being " Is dying only falling 
^fleep, and nolhiug elfe T* 
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[I Thought. (1) Devoutly to be wish'd^To || die— To sUep 

J ApprehenTo sleep J Perchance to dream — ^A start-- 

ling thought"^ 
For, In that sleep of death, what dreams may 

come 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil^ 
Must give us pause. There's the respect 
That makes calamity of so lo?ig life^ 
Vexation. For ivho would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
Th' oppressors wrong, the proud imn^s contumely, 
AnguiOi. The pangs of love despised, the law's delay. 

The insolence of offid, and the spurns 
t Meeknefs That patient f merit of the unworthy* takes ; 
♦ Averfion. When he himself rnighx. his quietus make 
f Courage. With a ^^r^ bodkin ? Who would IT bendXo 

earthy 
^*^' And ^r<?^77 and sweat under a weary life P 

jBut that the dread of something after death 
(That undiscovered country , from whose bourne{'2) 
No traveller returns) puz%les the ^vill. 
And makes us rather bear those Uls we have, 
Than^j^ to others which we Inow noi yet ? 
Thus conscience, imkes cowards of us all ; 
And thiis the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o'er with a pale cast of thought, 
And enterprises of great strength and moment. 
With /^w regard their currents turn azr^zy, 
And /qj^ the 72^;?^^ of action. 

(1) " i)m;//§; to be a'i^W." To be fpoken wish the eves raifed 
earneftly to heaven, i^te Feneration^ page 25. 
(2^— « Whofe bounie." That is bgrdcr^ or C9fifi, 
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LXII. 

EAGERNESS. CHIDING. INTREATING. 

Ghosts of various characters press to he admitted 
into Charon's boat. Are repulsed by him and 
Mercury^ on account of their coming loaded 
Tvith tneir vices ^ follies , and wrong attach- 
ments. [Lucian. Dial. Mort. Char. Merc. 
&c.:\ 

<7A^ronJ_^OOK you, gentlemen and ladies. Chiding. 

this will never do. My boat is but small, and 

old and leaky into the bargain ; so that, if it 

he either in the least overloaded^ or not exactly 

trimmed^ you will be among the Stygian y>fi'^5 

presently, every single ghost of you. You come 

pushing, and crowding in such shoals, and I 

know not how much luggage along with you, Treatening, 

that you are like to repent of your bemg in such 

^ hurry ^ at least those of you who cannot swim, intrc^ting. 

1st Ghost. But you don't consider, Mr. 
Ferryman , how much we are tired of dodging 
about here, where we have neither, house nor 
home, where there is nothing but mud, in* which 
we sink over shoes, over boots, nor so much as a Complaint. 
tree to hang a dog upon. Pray, good Charon, intreat'mg. 
push us over Rsfast as you can. 

Char. What a plague ails the brainless ghost? ChWing. 
Would you have me do impossibilities P Do 
Mercury, bear a hand a little. Push them bad. Exciting. 
Don't let above one come into the boat at a time : Refufuigv 
that you may examine them ghost by ghost, and ^ 
make them strip, and leave their luggage^ before 
they set ^foot in the boat. 

Merc. Ay. ay, I'll take care of that, Cha- Promifing. 
r on. -^^Ho Id. IVho ^iveyou f Refufing. 

2d Ghost. My name is Menippus, by trade a Submiffioa 

fnic philosopher. And to shew you how willing 
am to be conformable, look you there, away go 
my wallet and my staff into the Styx. And as 
Cor my cloak, I did not bring it with me. 
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Vexation. 

Infixing. 
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Merc* Thafs my honest cynic. Come into 
the boat J Menippus. H. • e is a ghost of sense for 
you. Go, go forward i)y the heim, where you 
may have good sitting j an may see al I the passerim 
gers.'-^Your servant, Madam, ff^ho mayj/ow 
be, if a man, I meant, if god may be so bold ? 
3d. Ghost Sir, I am the celebrated beauty ^ 
who rated my favours s high^ as to receive a 
talent for a kiss. It is tru a certain philosopher 
did grudge my price^ saying he had no notion 
of paying an exorbitarit sum for so unpleasant a 
bargain as repentance, Bui my comjort is, that 
it W2LSR poor old-fellow, ^ni 2L philosopher, that 
made this clownish speech ^ so differ eiit from 
what I was used to. 

Merc, Look you. Madam, this country is 
not famous (or gallantry. And, as you will 
make wo//uV7^ of your beauty where}^ou are^ofr/^, 
I must desire you to leave it all behind^ or you 
don't set 2ifoot in the Siygia,nferry-bcat. 

3d Ghost, Pray, Sir, excuse me. ff^hy must 
one be ugly, because one is dead f 

Merc, Comey come. Madam, r^j^'with your 
whole apparatus of temptation, if you mean to 
cross the Stygian pool. You must not only lay 
aside the ^af«/ on your cheeks, but the cheeks 
themselves. You must throw off not only the 
gorgeous ^j/ZzW of your head, but the /f<2/>, and 
the very slin, to the bare skulL So far from 
granting you a passage with all your finery 
about you, we shall expect you to strip off both 
skin and fiesh to the very bones. So, Mrs. 
StfdfMf);, if you please to step asid-*, ^nd dispose 
of jour tackle, and present yourse'f by and by, 
in the plain dress of 2i skeleton, we shall perhaps 
carry you over the water. 

3d, Ghost, It is deadly hard : and^ . 

Merc, This is our way. Madam — ^Stop'-^ 
Who Bxeyou P You seem to brush forward, as 
who should say, " I am no small fool." 

4/A Ghost, Why, Sir, I am m less person 
than Lampichm the tyrant. 
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Merc. Pray^ good Mr. Lampichus the (y- Sneer. 
rant, where do you intend to stow all tfiat lug" Refufinf. 
gage? 

4th Ghost. Consider 9 Mercury, k is not/ro- intreal 
per ih3X z king should travel without his con^' Refufing; 
leniencies about him. 

Merc. Whatever may be proper for you In Infiftinir. 
quality of a ilZ/zj", /on must allow tt^^t to deter- BlaoMb 
mine of the necessaries of life requisite for you in 
quaiity of 2l ghost. I shall therefore desire, that 
your tyrantship will be pleased to leave your bags 
of gold^ your pride, and your cruelty, behind. Appreheit 
^ For, if you were to go into our poor craty 
* wherry with theih, you would 5fni it, if there 
were no passenger hut yourself. 

4tA Ghost. Pray, good ^Mercury, let me carry lotreigiif. 
my diadem. (1) It is not "much heavier than an 
old-fashioned wedding-ring. How^will the ghosts 
know that I am a ili;/^,' without something of a 
royal ensign about me ? ' 

Merc. There is no difference^ where yoli arc ^efiifinf* 
going, between a lifig and a cobler, unless the 
-cobler has been the better man, which happens 
4:ommonly enough.^^^But who are you, with your Quefiioa. 
rosy gills, and your round paunch f 

5th Ghost. I am only a harmless good-natured Intmtinf. 
fellow, known by the name of Damasias, tlbe 
parasite. You see I am naked, 1 hope, there- 
fore, yow will let me into the ioat. 

Merc. I like such wai^/ipassengers as you • Pray Refofing. 
•do you think you can cross the Styx with such a 
load of Jlesh about you ? One of your legs would Apprehen. 
5/>Athe boat^ 

5th Ghosts What, must I put off ray very V«xation. 
Jlesh? 

Merc. Tes, surely^ ^ lufiiliiig. 

5th Ghost. If I was/, I must. *Now then, let •Intreat 
me come. 

(1) Diadems are thought to have been only a fort of ring to go 
found the head, like a wreath. 
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Mer&. Hold. What have you got under your 
^rm ? ■ 

bth Ghost. It IS only a little ioojfe of cotnpli-' 
ments and poems t in praise of great foiks, which 
I have written out, and keep ready by me, to put 
any name at the head of them, as occasion offers, 
yoH know. 

Merc. You silly fellow ! Do you think you 
will have occasion for panegyrics on the other 
side of the Styx f ' ^ 

bth Ghost. S^&^» are there no great falls there? 

Merc. Why, you simpleton, don't you knoxv, 
that those, who w^vt greatest in /'fi/f^fr world, 
are meanest in that you are goivg to ? Besides, 
there are neither places nor pensions to give there. 
— -^Ao. are rc'z^, pray ? 

6th Ghost. A conqueror. I am the famous- — 

Merc. You shan't conquer rw^, I can tell you, 
Mr. Famous .\ and, therefore, if you don't 
throw your sword and your spear^ and all these 
trophies^ into the Styx^ you shan't set ?^foot in 
the boaty 

6th Ghost. What must not my immortal honours 
xiccompanymQ ? If«I had not thought of enjoying 
them in the other worlds 1 bad not taken the 
pains 1 did about them. 

Merc. You will see presently what honours 
judge Minos will confer on you for ravaging 
mdnkindy and deluging the world with blood-*^ 
Stop 4 who zxtyou. 

Tth Ghost. Sir, 1 am an universal genius. 

Merc, t That is to say, in plain English, a 
Jack of all trades y and ^ooJ at noTie. 

7th Ghost. Why^ Sir. I hare written upon all 
manner of subjects. I have published )?£'« volumes 
in folio y sixteen quartos, thirty-Jive octOyVos, nine^ 
teen volumes in twelves y a,nd twentj^-two pam^ 
fhlets. /am a standdrd^mithor in astronomy y in 
natural history y in physic y in criticisniy in* history ^ 
in i^/V, tragic, and ^(?wfi? poetry ^ in metaphysics^ 
ija grammar, in**—— 
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Merc, Plague on thy everlasting tongue ; is 
it never to lie still any more ? What mountain 
oi 3. folio is that, thou hast under thy arm ? 

7th Ghost, Sir, it is only my common-place 
hook^ 

Merc. Well, if you will go and dispose of//, 
and of your learned pride, and your scur?'ility to 
all youT contemporary authors^ and of your ar- 
rogance in pretending to be master of so many 
different subjects^ and of your ostentation in giv- 
hlg yourself so ma^y silly airs of learning need- 
lessly ; and come back in the dress and disposi* 
tion of a' modest 'well-behaved skeleton^ -wtshzW 
think of giving you your passage. -^^ow^ who 
VLveyou ?'' . . 

. 8th Ghost. Sir, I am worth a ^/t^w, as I caA 
•hew you by my ledger. Look you here, 
** Balance Dr. Per. Conf Cr.'' 
Merc. JVhaty in the name of Plutus, (l) has the 
silly ghost got in his pericranium ? Dost think, 
friend, that there is cheating^ and umry, and 
stock'jobbingy in the toTJoer regions ? Stand out 
of the way. — 'fFho are jow ? 

tth Ghost. Sir I am z gentleman ^ rat me. 

Merc. Ay, there's little doubt of your rot-' 
ting, now y ok are dead. You wgis half rotten 
before you died. 

9th Ghost. Sir, I have been the happiest of 
M mortals in the favour of the ladies, split me. 
The tender creatures could refuse n^e nothi)g. I 
eoTtquered whatever I tried, stab my vitals. 

Merc. I cannot but admire yoiir impudence 
to tell me a lie. Don't yo\x kn^vj, sirrah, that 
Mercury is a god? iVo lady, whose favours 
where w^rth having, ever cared z farfnivg for 
yon ^' ox Tiny pig'taiVd puppy of yoi\r sort. There- 
fore let t/z^ have none of^your nonsense; but^i9 
and throw your snuff-box, your monkey airs^ 
your rat me'$ and your pretensions to favours 
you never received^ your foolish brains, and 
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your cliattering tongue : throw them all Into tb© 
Styifiy and then we shall perhaps talk to you. ^ 

XOfh Ghost. I am an emperor ^ and could bring 
three hundred thousand men into the Jieldj and— 

nth Ghost. I am 3, female conqueror 9 and have 
had princes at ray feet. My beauty has been 
always thought irresistible^ nor ha s ■ ■ 

12/A Ghost. I am a venerable priest of the 
temple oi Apollo ^ ^nd you Inow^ Mercury, wheth- 
er the report of the Delphic oracle's being 
only a contrivance among us, be not a malicious 
Jiction ; and whether the priests^ in /x// ^£^s^ 
and in all places^ have not been^ and wf// not 
nlways be eminent for their artless^ undesigning 
simplicity, their contempt of riches, their honest 
opposition to the t;iV« of the greats and their 
s^a/ in promoting /ru/&and liberty Qi conscience^ 
and — x ' 

IS/A GAos/. I have the honour to tell you, Sir^ 
I am the darling oS the greatest prince on earth^: 
I have kept in favour Jive and twenty years ; in 
fpiVtf of the hatred of a wAo/^ nation, and the 
^2r/5 of hundreds of rivals. There is pot, I will 
tale upon me io say. Sir, ^fetchin politics, not 
a contrivance ior worming m, and screwing out, 
that I am not master of. I had I ^52^r^ you. 
Sir, (a worJ in your ^^ir^ I had my Irn^ aa 
much at my command as a shepherd has his <f(7^. 
Sir, I should be ^ro«(i to serve you, Sir, if 
you 

nth Ghost. I presume, illustrious Sir, you 
won/ hinder me of my passage, when I inform 
you, I only want to carry with me a few nw- 
trums, 3, \iit\e physical Latin, and a small col- 
lection of learned phrases for expressing common 
things more magnificently, which if tney were 
put into a vernacular tongue, would be too easily ' 
understood. Besides^ I have, I believ e 
AffeAa. wi/yl 15/A Ghost. Great god. of eloquence, you will 
Wheedling, not, I am persuaded, stop sl famous lawyer zxyd. 
load. orator. I am master of every trope ^ni figure' 
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that ever was heard of. I can mate any cause 
gQod. By the time I have talked half an hour, 
there is not a judge on the benchy that knows 
^hich side the right is on, 6r whether there be any 
right on either side. And then for brow-beating, 
and finding useful and seasonable demurs, quirks, 
and the like, I dsLrechallenge-^*-*^ 

iGth Ghost. Mercury, I do intreat you to Hypoe. <sm^^ 
let me come into the boat: I am sure, judge Fawuing. . 
Minos, will pass a very favourable sentence on 
me. For it is well known, ihsit nobody ever was 
Kmox^ exact observer of the religious ceremo^ 
nies appointed by authority^ and established by 
custom, than myself And what was all edged 
against me, of ray being given to censoriousness, 
pride, and private sins, is all yiz&f— almost 
— and — 

nth Ghost: r*am sure. Mercury, I shall be CotMam- 
very well received by judge Minos, judge Rhad-' 
amanthus^ and judge jGacus. For I never did 
harm to any body; but was always ready to do 
nny kindness in my power. And there is noth- Self-Vm(|^ . 
ing can be alledg^d against me, worth naming, cation- 
For it is not /rM^, that T^^Z/Vr^^ neithi^r God 
nor future state. I was no ^thiest, as has been . 
all^rfge'd, butonlya/r/'^^^Ar«i&^r. , 

ISth Ghost. Pray, Mercury, let r brave Intreati^f>- 
soldier come into (he boat* Seewhat a 5/^i in. 
my back I died df.' 

19th Ghost. P^^,9 Mercury, dQn't keep ^ 
eat Bn industrious citizen, wh6 died of living , 
fao frugally. 

^th Ghost.' Pray, Mercury; let -an honest ' 
farmer pass, who was knocked on the head for 
not selling com to the poor (or a song. . 

M-erc.- Hoity, toity ! What ha^'e we J^o/ .' impatjeiif ♦ . 
Why don't you dU hzyiA tdgether? Now in the ^ 

name of the three^ Furies, Jlecto, Tysiphone, 
and Me^ark^ t>iikikVegoves, the Numina, lava, 
a»d all i\xe'R0bigus's2J^& Averruncuts tbal. 
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stand on ^tdus Gellius*s list o( mischievous deitUs, 
what must we do, Charon ? 

Anger. Cha. Push them away. Push theim into the 

Slyx. There is not one of themj^^ to be carri^ 

Chiding, ed over* One comes loaded with pride of beau-* 
ty and lust^ another with arrogance and cruelty^ 
another with falsehood ^nd /flattery^ another with 
love of famey B.i\d desire of boundless dominion, 
B,noiheT whh false I earning f another with /^i2m- 
ed pride, another with spiritual pride and hypO' 
crisy, another with avarice and churlishness, 
another with foppery 2ind false pretensions to /a- 
dies favours, another with political craft, bri" 
bery, and corruption, another with law quirks, 
another with quackish riostrums, and another 
with priestcraft ; and they expect, that my poor 
little old half rotten wherry should carry them and 
all their nasty luggage, over at one lift, Why> 
Mercury, it would require such a vessel, as 
those they will build at the island of Albion 
,two thousand years hence, which will be called 
first rate men of war, to carry sucji a cargo ^ 

Determin. Therefore we must e'en put off, with this, half 
dozen of passengers, and, perhaps, by the time 
.we come back^ some of them will be stripped to 
the buff, I mean to the bones, and disencumber^ 
ed of tbcir respective appurtenances, so as to be 
Jit for the voyage. . . 

Agreeing. Mere, We have nothing else for it, Charon. 
Therefore, gentleman and ladies, if you don't 

Threaten, clear \\ifi t^ay, I must be rude to you. Fall 

Command, back, fall back. I have not room, to push the 
i6>/2/o5f^— [Standing a tiptoe, and looking a» 

Doubting, at a distfint ob|ect]l O— Methinks, I seea couple 
of modest^ looking ghosts whom I should know. 

Inviting. Standing at a distanat. Ay, Ay, it is the same. 

Approbati. T^^rk ye, you good peMe,^ coqie this way. You 

seem to have shaken off all your useless lumber^ 

J remember you. You lived. in % little cottage 

\ «n the side of a hill in the Chirsmesu^ Cimbru;a» 
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You WCTc always good^ honest contented^ crea^ / ' 

tures. 

Chat. Take them i», Mercury* Th^r arp Kindiicft. 
worth an hundred of your fumbrous ismperors^ 
fonquerors^ hiavMes^ and lUeraii. Come, let u^ 
push off. 

LXIII. 

ACCUSATION. 

Fr(7;?i CiCERO*s Oration against Ferres^ enti- 
tled Divinatio. 

XIAVING formerly had the honour of being 
quaestor, in Sicily ^ and leaving that people with 
such grateful impressions of me on account of 
my behaviour, while I was among them ^ as, I 
hope, will not ^oon be effaced ; it appeared,' that 
as they had great dependence upon th^iv former 
patrons for the security of their properties, they 
likewise reposed some degree of confidence in me. 
Those unhappy people, being plundered and op* 
pressed, have mB.de frequent and public applica^ 
tions to me, intreatmg, that I would undertake 
the defenceof them, and their /or/wn^^ ; which, 
they told me, they were encouraged to request of 
me, by promises I had given them (of the sin^ 
cerity.oF which they had had several substantial 
proofs J that if rtr^r they should have occasion for 
iny friendships I would not be wanting in any r/- 
spect in which I qould be useful to them. The 
Ume was now come, they told me, when they had IntreaiiBg. 
but too much occasion to claim my promise ; for 
that they were now in want of protection, not 
for their^ro^^rfj? only, but even for their lives, 
and for securing the very being' of the province. 
That for three years they had suffered, by the in- 
justice of Caius Ferres, every hardship, .with 
which daring impiety, rapacious insolence, and 
roarUon cruelty could distress a miserable zx^ help'- 
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Vexation. /^^^ people. It gave me no small concern^ to find 
myselr obliged either to ya/5/jfj^ my promise to 
those, who had reposed a conjid^rtce in me, 
or to undertake the uv grateful part of an aa:«(f- 
5^r, instead* of that which I have alTvays nhosen^ 
I mean of a defender. I referred them* to the 

t^ecUnin;. patronage of Quintus Ca^ilius^ who succeeded 
me in the quastorship of iha provhce, I was' in 

Vexation, hopes I should thus get free of the disagreeabli 
office ihey had solicited me to engage in. But 

Accusation to my great disappointment^ x\i^y told me, so 
far from thoir having any hopes from CteciliuSf 
their distresses had been heightened by him ; and 
that he had, by his conduct^ during his quastor* 
ship, made their application to me more necessa'^ 
ry than otherwise it v)ould have been^ Yott 

j^olo^y. see, Uhorefore, fathers^ that I am dratvn to en- 
pagfetnis cause by duty, fidelity ^ and commisera'- 
Hon lot the distressed ; and that, though I may 
seem to take the accusing side, it is, in Jfact^ the 
defence of the oppressed, • that I undertake ; the 
defence of many thousands, o£ tmny great cities, 
of a ivhole province. And indeed, though the 
cause were of less consequence than it is ; tnough 
the Sicilians had not requested my assistance; 
and though I had not fefceh by my promise^ and 
my connexions with that unfortunate people, 
•cbliged 10 undertake their defence? though I had 
professedly commenced this prosecirtion with a 
view to the service of my country merely ; that 

^«cusatioii a nian infamous for hfs avaric£, tmpudefice^ and 
villainy J whose rapaciousness;' and oM^r crimes 
of various kinds, are votorions, not in Sicily ou- 
ly, but in Achaia^ Jsia Minor, Cilicia, Pam^ 
fhilia^ and even here at hr,me ; that such a man 
iiiight, at n^ rV/^^^w^^, .be brought upon his 
Jridi,^ and receive the punishmfnf he deserves ; 
•thoujgh I had had no other v/fw in this prosecu* 

Srelf-Vindi- //<?«, .than that justice should be done upon a 

nation. cvud Oppressor znA ihe distressed he delivered ; 
tvhat Roman could have bldmfdx^y proceeding jt 
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MJov) could I do a mor^ valuable service to tlie 
Commonwealth? What ought to be more ac-^ 
cepiable to the Roman people^ to. our allies, or 
to foreign nations P IVhat more desWable to- 
wards securing the properties^ privileges and 
ZiW5' of mankmd, than exemplary justice ^ in- 
flicted on notorious abusers of power .^ Deplora^ 
hie is the situation of the tributary states and 
provinces of the commonwealth. Oppressefi^ flty, 

plundered^ ruined, by those who are set ovtr 
them, they do not now presume to hope for delitiH 
trance. All they desire, is a little alleviationqi 
their distresses. They are willing to submit 
their cause to the justice of a Roman senatt. B^t 
they, who ought to undertake their vindication 
are their enemies. They who ought to commsnei^ A^w^^f^ 
the prosecution against their .oppressors,, deserve 
themselves to be brought upon their trial fof 
their arwn mal -administration. 

It is sufficiently Inorvn to you, Fathers, that Teadiinf^ 
the law for recovery of tributes .unjustly seixed^, orEipUu^. 
was intended expressly for the advantage of tb& 
allied and tributary states. For in cases of in* 
justice done by one citizen to another, redress ig 
to be had hy acticm ai conmiQn law. The pres- 
ent cause is, therefore, ^to be tried by the lofw 
of recovery. ,And, under the umbrage of that 
Jaw, and m hopes pf redress by it, the province 
of Sicily, with one voice, accuses Ferres of . 
plundering her of htr gold and silver, of the rich^ 
es of her towns, her c///>5, and temples, and of AccuiiM . 
tf// she enjoyed under the protection of the Ro" 
man commonwealth, to the value of many mil* 
lions, &c. 

JFVom A/5 o/A^r Orations against FerkeSb 

The time is come, Fathers, when that which '^•^'^^•Jif 
has long been wished for, towards allaying the ""^ *^*i''"* 
efwy your order has been subject to, and r^- 
m7ving the imputations against trials, is (riot by 
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Awe. Jiuman eontrivance^ but superior direction) ef^ 

Jnibrrolng. fectually put in our pozvet. An opinion has long 
prevailed, not only liereat ftom/, but likewise in 
foreign countries J both dangerous to jow, and 
pernicious to the 5f<7/^, viz. '1 hat, in prosecu" 
tions, men of wealth are always srife^ however 
clearly convicted. There is now to be brought 
upon his ///rt/' before you, to the Cjrifusi'/fiy I 
•hope, of ihe propagators of this slanderous int" 
putation, one, whose life and actions conaemn 
rhim in the opinion ot all impartial persons ; 
but who, according to his uwn reckoning, and 
declared dependence upon his riches, is already 
acquitted \ I mean Cams Ferres'. 1 have under- 
taken this prosecution. Fathers, at the geyieral 

ApJolojjf. desire^'^TLtid with the great expectation of the 
Roman people/ not that I might draw envj upon 
that illustrious order ^ of whichthe accused}i^pj>enM 
iobe\ but with Xh^ direct design of clearing 
your justice ^nd impartiality before the toorld, 

Jkciting. For I have 'brought upon his trial, one, whose 
conduct has been such that in passing ay W5/ sen- 
tence upon him, you will have an opportunity 
of re-establishing the credit of such trials ;' of 
recovering whatever may be lost of ih&favcur' 
of the Roman people ; and of satisfying torteign 
states and kingdoms in alliance with us^'ot iri* 

Infifting. hutary to us. I demand j'w5//V^ of you, Fathers, 

Accusing, upon the robber of the public treasury ^ the op- . 
pressor of Jsia Minor ^ and Pamphylia, the in* 
vader of i\it rights B.n A privileges of RomaHs^ 

F*i;Umg. ^^^ sccurge and curse of Sicily. If that sentence 
is passed upon him which his crimes deserve, 
your authority Fathers, will be venerable ^nd 
sacred in the rj'^^ of the public. But If hi$ 
great riches should bias you in his favour, I 
shall still gain one point, viz. to make it ap^ 
parent to all the worlds that what was 'wanting 
in this case was not a criminal, nor a prosecutor ; 

^^prehen. hut justice, znd adequate punishment. And, to 
confess the very truth, fathers, though v.ariou»^ 
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mares bai&e been laid for me, by sea and land^ 
bf Zerr^Sy which I have partly avoided by my 
(rmn vi§itencey ' partly bdjfled with the help o( 
iny friends ; I ^haVe never been so apprehensive 
of adnger fi-oiri him as now. Nor does my 
arixiety about my own insufficiencj fov conduct- 
ing'such a trials nor the awe^ with which so 
great a concatirse of pebpie strikes me, alarm my 
apprehensions ^o much, as the wicked arts and 
designs, which I know, he has framed, against 
Marcus Glabrio^ the prator^ against the allied 
and tribiitxiry states, against the whole senatorial 
rani; atid against myself For he miikes no Accufiqfw 
scruple .'puh\\c\y to declare, •''That in his 
opinion, thej dlorie have reason io fear being 
called to account, who have only amassed what 
h su^ci^nt fox' themselves , That, for his part, 
he has vru de ^//v v Jak en care to secure what will 
be sufficient for nmself and many others besides. 
That he knows there is nothing so sacred, but it 
may be made free zvilh; nothing so well secured, 
but it may be come at by a . proper application 
of money. "^^ It is true, we are so far obliged to Coniempt. 
him, that he joins with h\s daring wickedness, 
^\i\^ bare 'faced folly, that it must be oXix orwn 
eggregious and inexcusable faulty if we are deceiv" 
ed by him. For, as those acts of violence Accufing. 
by which he has gotten his exorbitant riches, 
were done openly^ so have his attempts io pervert 
judgment, and escape Amq punishment, he en pub* 
lie, and in open defiance o( decency. He has 
accordingly, said, that the only time he ever 
was afraid, was, when he foun^ the prosecutijoa 
comme?:ced against him by me ; lest he should 
not have time enough to dispose of a sufficient 
number of presents in proper hs^nds. Nor has 
he attempted to secure himself by the legal way- 
of defence upon his trial. And, indeed,' where 
^^ \Mq learpingy the el^T^fence, or the <dfr/, whi<ih 
would be sufjicient to qualify ahy one for the J^- 
» fence (>i him whosz whole life hsiS b^eii a con- 
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titiual striesofiYie raost afrociouscrimes f Topfltsf 
over the shamefulirregularities of his youth, what 
does his quastorship, iheiirst puJi)Uc emphymeni 
be held^ ixihat does it exhibit, but pne contmu* 
ed scene of villainies ? Cneius Cufbo plundered . 
of the public money by his own treasure ; a co»- 
sul stripped 2.nd betrayed, an army deserted and 
reduced to 'soaiU ; a province robbed ; the ^ivi/ 
and religious rights of a people, violated. The 
employment he held in ^5ta Minor 2iX\A Pamphy'^ 
lia, what did it produce, but the rwiw of those 
countries I in which houses, cities and temples 
were robbed by him. There he acted over again 
the 5C^«f o£ his, quastorship, bringing, by his 
bad practices, Cneius Dolobellay whose substi^ 
tute he was, into disgrace with the people, and 
then deserting' him; not only deserting, but 
even accusing^ Siud betraying, Jmn, fFhat was 
his conduct in his pratorship here at Atwi^ ? Let 
ihe plundered temples, and public works neglect" 
ed, that he might embezzle the twoKry intended for 
carrying them on, bear witness* How did he 
discharge the ojl^ce of a judge P Let Mw^ who 
suffereahy his injustice, answer, . But his pr^?- 
torship in Sicily^ crowns all his works of wici- 
edness ; and finishes a lasting monument to his 
infamy. The mischiefs do le by him in that a«- 
happy country^ during the three years of his f;j- 
iquitous administration, are such, that Tw^wy 
j?^^3fr5 under the wisest and ^^5/ of prators, will 
not be sufficient to restore things to the condition, 
in which he found them. For it is notorious, 
n^. that during the time of his tyranny, the Sicili-- 

ans neither enjoyed the protection of their own 
original laws, of the regulations made for their 
benefit, by the Roman senate^ upon their com- 
ing un<Jer the protection of the commonwealth, 
nor of the natural Sind^unalienable rights of 
Accufing. nien. No inhabitant of that ruined country has 
been able to keep possession of any thingi but 
what has either escaped the rapaciousness, or 
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been neglected by the satiety of that universal 
plunderer. His nod has decided all causes in 
Sicily, for these three years* And his decisions 
have brokers <2// /aw, ^z// precedent^ all right. 
The sums he has, by arbitrary taxes, and un-^ 
heard of impositions^ extorted from the industri^ 
ous poor y are not to be computed. The most 
faithful allies of the commonwealth have beeh 
treated as enemies. Roman citizens have, like 
slaves^e^n put to death with tortures.^ The most 
atrocious criminals , Tor W(?w^ have been exempt* 
ed from the deserved punishments; and men of 
most unexceptionable characters condemned^ and 
banished unheard. The harbours, though suf- 
ficiently fortified, and the gates of strong towns^ 
opened to pif^ates and ravagers. The soldiery 
and sailors, belonging to a province under the 
protection of the commonwealth, starved to death. 
Wholefleets, to the great detriment of the pro^ 
vince, suffered to perish. The ancient monu' 
ments of either Sicilian or Roman greatness, the 
statues of heroes and princes, carried off; and 
the temples stripped o£ the images. The infamy 
of his lewdness has been such, as decency forbids 
to describe. Nor will I, by mentioning />ar/zc- 
ulars, put those unfortunate persons to /r^sA 
pain, who have not been able to save their wives 
and daughters from his impurity^ And these his 
atrocious crimes, have been committed in so />2^^^ 
/fc a manner, that there is 720 ow^, who has 
•heard of his name, but could reckon up hia^^- 
tions. <" 

Having hy his iniquitous sentences, filled the 
prisons with the most industrious *and deserving 
of the people, he then proceeded to order num- 
bers of Roman citizens to be strangled irt the 
gaols.; so that the exclamation, *' 1 am z citizen Depreca. 
o{ Rome,'^ which has often, in the most <ii5^a«/ Accufing. 
regions, and among the most barbarous people, 
heea a protection^ was of riO service to them ; 
S 
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but, on the contrary, brought a speedier^ and 
more severe punishment upon them. 

Challenge. I ask, now. Verves^ what you have to ad-- 
vante against this charge P Will you pretend 
to deny it ? Will you pretend that any thing 
false ^ that even any thing, aggravated ^ is al- 
leged against you ? Had any prince^ or any 

Remonstr. State Committed the same outrage against the piri- 
vilege of Roman citt%ensy should we not think 
we had sufficient ground foF declaring imme- 

Accufing. diate voar against them ? fVhat punishment 
' ought, then, to be inflicted on a tyrannical znd 

wicked prator, who dared, at no greater dis" 
tance than Sicily^ within sight of the Italian 
coast, to put to the infamous death of crucifixion, 
that unfortunate and innocent citizen, Fublius 

^''y- Gavius CosanuSy only for his having asserted 

his privilege of cfrfx^nsAf^, and declared his in- 

Accufing. tention of appealing to the justice of his country 
against a cruel oppressor, who had unjustly con* 
fined him in prison at Syracuse, from whence he 

Pity* had just made his escape. The unhappy man, ar* 

rested as he was going to embark for his native 
country^ is brought before the wicked prator. 

Accufing. wjiii gyg^ darting/«r)', and a cot/«/^«^»c^ distorted 
with cruelty, he orders the helpless victim of his 
rage, to be stripped, and rods to be brought ; ac^ 
cusing him, but without the least shadow of rri- 
dence^ or even of suspicion, of having come to 

^ity. Sicily as a spy* It was in vain that the unhap" 

Depreca. py man cried out, ** I am a Roman citixen, I 
have served under Lucius Pretius, who is now at 
Panormusi and will attest my innocence.** The 

Accufing. blood-thirsty prator, deaf to all he could urge 
in his own defence, ordered the infamous punish-^ 

J*ity* ment to be tr^icted. Thus, Fathers, was an 

innocent Roman citi%en publicly mangled with 
scourging ; whilst the only words he uttered 

♦Depreca. stmidst his oruel sufferings, were, *•* I am a 
Roman citizen.** • With these he hoped to defend 

Accufing, himself from violence and infamy i But of sd 
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liitie service wasr this privilege to him, that 
while he was thus asserting his citizenships the 
order was given for his execution-^iox his exc- Horror, 
cution upon the cross ! 

liberty f-^^O sound once delightful to every - Lamenta. 
Roman ear /— O sacred privilege of Roman cit" 
izenship J-^-^nce sacred! — now trampled \i^on',\ Exciting /• 
But zvhat then ! Is it come to this f Shall an vmcUcation. 
inferior magistrate^ a governor, who holds his 

whole power .o{ the RotJian people, in a Roman 
province, within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, 
torture with, fire and red hot plates of iron, and 
at the last put to the infamous death of the cross, 
a Roman citizen f Shall neither the cries of in- 
nocence expiring in agony, nor the tears of pity-* 
ing spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman 
commonwealth, nor \\\efear of the justice of his 
country; restrain the licentious and wantonxrueU 
ty of a monster, who, in confidence of his riches, 
strikes at the root of liberty, and sets mankind 
at defiance, 

1 conclude with expressing my Ao^^^, that 
your wisiiom, zxi^ justice. Fathers, will not, by 
suffering the atrocious and unexampled insolence 
of Caius Verres to escape the due punishment, 
leave room to apprehend the danger of a total 
subversion of authority, and introduction of gen- 
eral anarchy and confusion . 

LXtV. 

TERROR. DISCOVERY OF SECRET 
WICKEDNESS. 

7%^ GAw/ 0/ Hamlet ling of Denmark, mur- 
dered by his brother, in concert vnth his queen, 
appears to Hamlet his son. 

(Shakes. Hamlet.) 

Horatio. JLiOOK ! my lord, it comes ! Alarm. 

Hamlet, Angels and Ministers of grace ^ Sorting. 
defend us !•— 
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Trembling, (l) Be thou a Spirit of healthy or goblin damned ; 
Bring' St with thee airs from Heavn or blasts 
/ from helly 

Be thy intents wicked or charitable f 
Thou com'st in such a questionable (2) shape^ 
That I -will speak to thee, I'll call thee Hamlet^ 
Earneftnefs. King, Father ^ Royal Dane ! answer me. 
Why thy bones hearsed in canonized earth. 
Have burst their cerements? {^) Why the 

sepulchre. 
Wherein we saw thee quietly inurn^d. 
Hath op*d his ponderous and marble^'aw^. 
To cast thee forth again ? fFhat may this mean^ 
That ihy ^/^/2^ corpse, again in warlike steely 
Revisits thus the glimpses of the ?y/<?o». 
Making night hideous r 
aS^, wAy IS /A/5 ? What would' st thou have 

done for thee f 
Ghost. (4) I am thy father's spirit, to earth 

return'd 
jpow/ murder to disclose — List then, O Hamlet / 
'Tis ^zi;£r« out, ih2Lt sleeping in my garden, 
A serpent stung me. So the ^«r of Denmark 
Is, by 2i forged process of my death. 
Grossly abused. But know, thou princely youth. 
The serpent, that did s/fw^ thy father ^^ad^, 
Now wears his crown. Sleeping within an alcove. 
On ray security thy w«^/f 5/0/^ 

(1) Hamlet, ftan<<ing in converfation with Horatio and Mar* 
cellus, is fuppofed to be turned from the place where the ghoft 
a.^pcars, and which is feen by Horatio. When Horatio gives the 
word that the ghoft appears, Hamlet turns haftily round toward it 
in great confternation, and expreffes his fear in the firft line, ^^Angett 
mnd Mmfttrsy ' &c . Then , after a long paufc, looking earneftly at the 
fpedre, he goes on. " Be thou a fpirit," &c. See Fear, p. 21. 

(2) ^ueJiionabUy means inviting qvefiion The ghoft appeared in 
a Ihape fo interefting to the young prince, viz. that of his father, 
that he could not help venturing to fpeak to it, though with great 
reludance from fear. 

(3) Cerements are the medicated fwathings put about a dead 
body, to preferve it longer from putrefedtion ; from ceroy wa.t. 

(4.) The fpecch of the ghoft to be fpoken without action, very 
flow and folemn, with little variation of voice, and in a hQllqw 
deep and dreary tone. 
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With juice of cursed hebenon distiird. 
And in tlie4)orclies of mine ears did pour 
The leprous poison^ whose contagious nature 
Holds such an enmity with, the life ofman^ 
That with a sudden vigour it doth curdle 
The tUn and wholesome blood. So did it mine^ 
' And instantly a tetter bark'd about. 
Most laTMr like, with vile and loathsome crust. 
All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother* s hand. 
Of life, of crown, of queen, at once bereft ! 
Cut off ev'n in the blossom of my sins ; 
iVo reckoning made, but sent to my account, 
With all my imperfections on my head. 
If thou hast nature in /A^^, ^^^r it riM. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for Jilthiness, and beastly incest. 
But how soever thou pursu'st redress. 
Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive Cautioning. 
Against thy mother aught. Leave her to heaven. 
And to those thorns, that in her bosom lodge, Anguifli. 

To goad and sting her. Fare thee well at once. 
The glow'worm shews the mornifig to be n^^tr ; 
His ineffectual jffr^ begins to pale. 
FareweL Remember me. 



Exciting. 



Indignation 



LXV. 
EXHORTATION. REPROACHING. 

The Athenians, being unsuccessfui in the war against 
Philip of Macedon, asiembted in great dejection, in or^ 
der to consult what measures were to be taken to retrieve 
their seemingitf desperate affairs. Demosthenes e«- 
deavours to encourage them, by shewing that there was 
nothing to fear from Philip if they prosecuted the war in 
a proper manner. [Demost. Philip Or AT.] 

ATHENIANS ! ■ 



a 



,AD this assembly bSen called together on 
an unusual occasion, I should have waited to 
hear the opinions of others, before I had offered 
S 2 



Apology, 



mo 
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mj own ; and if what they proposedhsid seemed 
to me judicious^ I should have beeiji silent ; if 

Subraiffion. otherwise^ I should have given my reasons for dif-^ 
fering from those, who had spoken before me. 

Apology. But as the subject of our present deliberations 
has been often treated by others ^ I hope I shall be 
excused, though I rise up first to offer my opin- 
ion. Had the schemes, /orw^/); proposed, been 
successful, there had beSn no occasion for the pre^ 
sent consultation. 

Encourage. First, then, my countrymen, let' me intreat 
you not to look upon the state of our affairs as 
desperate^ though it be unpromising. For, as on 
o?ie hand, to compare the present with times ^^15/, 

Concern, matters h^Kftndeed a very gloomy aspect ; so, on 
the other^ if we extend our views to future times, 

Hope, I have good hopes, that the distresses, we are 
now under, will prove of greater advantage to 
us, than if we had ner^er fallen inioi\iev^. If it 
be asked, what probability there is of this, I an- 
swer, I hope, it will appear, that it is our egre-- 

Reproach, ^ious misbehaviour alone y that has brought us 
into these disadvantageous circumstances. From" 

DiredKng. whence follows the necessity of altering our con- 
duct, and the prospect of bettering our air cum" 
stances by doing so. If we had nothing to accuse 

Apprehen. ourselves of ; diwAyet found our affairs in their 
present disorderly condition, we should not have 
room left even mr the hope of recovering our- 

Exciting. selves. But, my countrymen, it is known to 
you, partly by your own remembrance, and partly 
by information from others, how gloriously the 

Courage. Ldcedamonian war was sustained^ in which we 
engaged in defence of our own rights, against 
an enemy powerful 2iX\A formidable \ in the whole 

Approba. conduct of which w^t^nothing happened unworthy 
the dignity of the ^ihenian state ; and this with- 
in ihe^Q few years past. My intention in recall- 
ing to your meu;iory this part of our history, is 

Exciting, to shew you, that you -have no reason to fear 
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cinj enemy y if your operations be wisely planned, 

and vigorojisly executed \ as, on the contrary , Apprehen. 
tKat if you do not exert your natural strength in 
a proper manner ^ you have nothing to look for 
but disappointment and distress ; and to suggest Exciting, 
to you, that you ought to projit by this example 
of what has actually been done by good conduct 
against the great power of the Lacedaemonians, 
So as in the present war to assert your superiority 
over the insolence of Philip ; which it is evident Encourage* 
froni experience may be effected^ if,j o^ resolve to 
attend diligently to those important objects, which 
you have o(\site shamefully neglected. The enemy 
has indeed gained considerable advantages by Regr«t. 
treaty, as well as by conquest. For it is to be 
expected, th^t princes Sind states will court the al- 
liance of Mojf, who, by their r(9tt«5^/5 and arm^, 
seem likely to procure for themselves and their con^ 
federates, distinguished honours and advantages. ' 

' >6ut, ray countrymen, though you have, of late. Encourage, 
been too supinely negligent of what concerned 
you so nearly ; if you will even now, resolve to Earaeftncli, 
exert yourselves unanimously, each according to 
his respective abilities and circumstances, the 
rich, by contributing liberally towards the eX" 
pense of the war, and the rest by presenting them- 
selves to be enrolled, to make up the deficiencies 
of the army and navy, if, in short, you will Encourage. 
2l{. \2i%\, resume yoxxv own character, and act like 
yourselves, it is ilot yet too late, with the help Courage. 
of Heaven, to recover what you have lost, and 
to inflict the just vengeance on your insolent 
enemy. Philip is but ^mortal. He cannot, like 
Kgody secure to himself, beyond the possibility of 
disappointment, the acquisitions he has made. 
There are those who hate him ; there are who Exciting. 

^fear, and there are who envy him ; and of these 
some, who seem most inseparably corinecfed with" 
him . These,your inactivity obliges, at present, to Reproach. 
stifle their 7'eal seiitiments, which are in yourfa^ 
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Exciting, vouf. But when will you, my countrymen, when 
will you rouse from your indolence^ and bethink 
yourselves of what is to be done? When you are 

Apprehen. forced lo it by some fatal disaster ? When irresist- 
ible necessity drives you ? What think ye of the 
disgraces which are already come upon you ? Is 
not the past sufficient to stimulate your activity ? 
Or do ye wait for somewhat, yet to come^ more 
forcible SiwdTurgent f How long will you amuse 
yourselves with enquiring of one another after 
news^ as you ramble idly about the streets} What 
news so strange ever came to Jthens^ as, that a 
Macedonian should subdue this state, and lord it 
over Greece ? Again, you ask one another. 

Contempt *« What, is Philp dead f' ** No, •' it is an- 
swered, ** but he is very ill I How foolish this 
curiosity ! What is it Xoyou, whether Philip is 
sick or weU f Suppose he were dead. Your 
inactivity would soon raise up against yourselves 
another Philip in his stead. For it is not his 
strength, that has made him v)hat he is •; but your 
indolence, which has, of late^ been such, that 
you seem neither in a condition to take any ad-- 
vantage of the enenvy, nor to keep it, if it were 
gained by others for you. But what I have 
•A/;fA^r/o -observed to your reproach, will be of no 
service towards retrieving the past miscarriages, 
unless I proceed to offer a plan for raising the 
necessary supplies of money ^ shipping, and men. 



Rouling 
Ihatne. 



Reproving 
witk con- 
tempt. 

Rouling 
Ihame. 



Chiding. 



RecoUed- 
ing. 



Regret. 



[The orator then goes on to treat of ways and means. Bui 
that part of his speech being less entertaining, and 
his demands of men, monet/, and shipping, being pitiful^ 
compared toith the .fmmen&e funds, and stupendous 
armaments, tje^ire accustomed to, I leave it out. After^ 
'wards he shews Phitip^s insolence by producing his let^ 
ters to the Euboeans ; and then makes remarks on them A 

The present disgraceful state of your affairs, 
my countrymen, as it appears from the insolent 
strain of the letters I have'just read, may not. 
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perhaps, be a very pleasing subject, for your rC' 
jiections. And if, by avoiding the KYj^ntion of 
disagreeable circumstances, their existence could 
be prevented or annihilated^ there would be noth" 
ing to doy but \.o frame our speeches so as to give 
the most pleasure to the hearers* But, if the un- 
seasonable s mooth ness of a.spaech tends to /«// a peo- 
ple into ^ fatal security^ how shameful is'sTich self^ 
deceit I How contemptible the weakness of putting 
o^\he fT'// day, and through /if^r of being shockea 
at the sight of what is disordered in our affairs^ to 
suffer ti;e disorder to increase to such a degree, as 
w^ill soon be irretrievable i Wisdom, on the con- 
trary, directs, that the conductors of a war al- 
ways anticipate the operations of the enemy ^ in- 
stead of waiting to see what steps he .shall tak^. 
Superiority of genius shews itself by taking the 
start of others ; as in marching to Rattle, it is 
the general^ who leads, and the common soldiers 
that follow— Whereas you^ Athenians, though 
you be masters of all that is necessary for war, as 
shipping, cavalry, infantry, 2ind funds, have not 
the spirit to make the proper use of your advant- 
ages ; but suffer the enemy to dictate to you 
every motion you are to malte. If you hear that 
Philip is in the Chersonesus, you order troops to 
be sent thither. If at Pyla, forces are to be 
detached to secure that post. Wherever he makes 
an attack, there you stand upon your defence. 
Tou attend him m all his motions, as soldiers do 
ihtiv general. But you n^r^r think of striking 
out of yourselves any bold and effectual scheme 
for bringing hiiu to reason; by being beforehand 
with him. A pitiful manner of carrying on war 
at any time ; but, in the critical circumstances 
you are now in, utterly ruinous. However you 
might trifle, so long as things were in a tolerable 
state of safety, you will not, I hope, think of 
going on in the same way, now that the very 
being of the state is come to be precarious. I 
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Hope. 
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Exciting. 

Apprehen. 



vrould willingly Jlatttr myself with the hope, 
that things being come to a crisisy the hasty 
sffidesm2LAQ by Philip toward the conquest of 
this commonwealth, will prove the means of de* 
f eating his design. Had he proceeded deliberate' 
ly and prudently, you seem so disposed to peace, 
that I do not imagiae, you would have troubled 
yourselves about his taking a few towns and prO' 
'vinces, but would have given him leave, without 
\nolestation, to affront your standards and Jiags 
at his pleasure. But now, thatyou see him ma- 
king rapid advances toward your capital, per- 
haps you may at last be alarmedy if you be not 
lost to all sense of prudence, honour, or safety. 

O shame to the jithenian name ! We under- 
took this war against Philip, in order to obtain 
redress of grievances, and to force him to indent^ 
nify us for the injuries he had done us, And we 
have conducted it so successfully, that we shall, 
by and by, think ourselves happy, if we escape 
being defeated 2Lnd ruined. For, whocQ.n think, 
that a prince, of his restless and ambitious temper, 
will not improve the opportunities and advanta* 
pes which our indolence and timidity present him ? 
Will he give over his designs against us, without 
being obliged to it } And who will oblige him ? 
ff^ho will restrain his fury f Shall we wait for 
assistance from some unknown country ? In the 
name of all that is sacred, and all that is dear to 
us, let us make an attempt with what forces we can 
raise, if we should not be able to raise as many 
as we would wish. Let us do somewhat to curb 
this insolent tyrant of his pursuits. Let us not 
trifle away the time in hearing the ineffectual 
wranglings of orators, while the enemy is strergth- 
ening himself, and we are declining, and our 
allies growing more and more cold to our interest, 
and more apprehensive of the consequences of con- 
tinuing on our side. 
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LXVI. 

VILLAINOUS SURMISING, AND 
JEALOUSY. 

Iago artfully endeavours to excite Othello to 
jealousy against his innocent ivife Desdemch 
NAy to be revenged on Othello for a supposed 
injury^ ([Shakesp. Othel,] 

Iago. JljIID Michael Cassio^ when you wooed Queftion, 

my lady. 
Know of your love f Craft. 

Othello. He did from first to last. T^hy dost indiflPrence 

thou ask f 
Iago. But for a satisfaction of my thought^ Infinuating/ 
No farther harm, 

utk, fVhy of thy thought ^ Iago ? Doubting. 

Iago. I did not think he had been acquainted Infmuating. 

with it. 
0th. O yes ; and went between us very often^ t)ccUration 
Iago. Indeed 1 : Surmifiug. 

Oth. Jy indeed. DiscerrCst thou aught from Anxiety. 
that ? 
Is he not honest ? 

Iago. Honesty my Lord ? . Sunnifing. 

Oth. Honesty ay^ honest I Anxiety. 

laj^G. My Lord — foi aught'^(ot aught I kntm. Sunnifing. 

Oth. fVhat dost thou think of ? Anxiety. 

lagq.. Think of, ray Lord ! Surmifing. 

Oth. Thiiik of, my Lord ! Why dost thou echo Anxiety. 

me, 

As if there were some monster in thy thought Sufpicion. 

T!oo hideous to h^ sheviUf Thou dost w^an some* 

thing, • V. *. , 
I heard thee $ay but noryo^ thou liked* st not thatj 
When Cassio left my -wife : What didst not like ? Anitiou« 
And when < told thee, he was of my counsel^ enquiry. 
In my '-whole course of woQing^ thou cry'dst 
*« Indeed!'' 
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Anfl didst contract and purse thy brows together , 
As if thou then had'st shut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit. If thou dost love me. 
Shew me thy thought. 

lago. My Lord, you hioxv I /oi?^ you. 

Oth. I /Ai«i thou ^(?5/, 
And as I know thon^ri full of honesty. 
And weigh* st thy words, before thou giv'st them 

breath;^ - 
Therefore these 5/o/)5 Qf thine ^r/^A^ me the more : 
For* such things in ^ false disloyal knave, 
Are tricks of custom ; but in a man, that's/wj/. 
They're distillations working from the heart. 
Which passion cannot ruh. Therefore I tell thee. 
Thou dost conspire against thy friend, lago, 
Ifthovihutthink^sthimwrong'd^Rud mak'st his ear 
A stranger to thy thought. 

lago. I do beseech you, 
From one, that so imperfectly conceits, 
Your wisdom would not build yourself a trouble 
Out of my scattering and unsure observance. 
It were not for jowr quiet, nor youp goad. 
Nor for my manhood, honesty, and wisdom. 
To let you know my thoughts. 

0th. PThat dost thou mean f 

lago. Good name in man, or woman, dear 
my £<ord, • 

Is the immediate 7Vw^/ of their souls. ' • " 
Who steals my purse, steals /r^sA ; 'tis 519772^- 

thing-^nothing*^^ ^ •' 

Twas mine^-^iis his^w. has been slaves to rt<?tt- 

^(2«di ,' ' ' 

But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of fhat^ which makes not A/m the richer^ 
And makes w^ ^oor indieed.^^'- 

0th. I'll ^^(9xy thy thoughts. 

lago. * You cannot, if iny ftear/ were in your 
hand; (l) 

. (1) lagQ*. You ctfWK>/, 8cQ.) That is, *<I hardly know myfctff 
what to think 5 an'd yet \ cannot help siifp^cting Caffio/^ 
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Beware, my Lord, beware o(jealott*y, 

Th^t ^ha^tly green^ey' d monsterywhich doth make 

The meat it feeds on* (I) The injured husbands* 

happy. 
Who cerfaiH of his faU, loves not his traitress : 
But, oh, what cruel minutes tells he o'er. 
Who dotes, yet doubts ; sUspects, yet strotigjj 
loves. 
0th. O misery ! [Aside] 

lago. Poor^ and content, is ncA, and rich 
enough : • . 

But rveahh unbounded is as poor as winter ' 
To him, who ever fears he shall be poor.— 
I doubt, this halh a little dashed yowr spirits. 

0th. Not 2LJot. Not a jot. Fare^ el . 
If thou^dost more perceive ^ let nie kiiow more. 

j[Ei:it lago.j 
JVhy did I marry f this honest fe flow, doubtless. 
Sees, and knows more, much^more, than he unfolds. 
He knows all qualities, with a learn d spirit 
Of human ^^o/zV/jg-s— Should 1 prove her faith- 
less, 
Tho' that her charms were bodied with my A^ar/, 
I'd rf«^ it into twain, to Mrozt? her from me. 

LXVII. 

COMPLAINT. INTREATING. 

^ he speech of Adherbal, son of Micipsa, ling of NtanldUt, 
complaining to the Roman senate^ and imploring assist" 
ance against the violence of Jufiurtha, adopted, and left 
ao-'heir of the kingdom. In/ Micipsa, ti-ith himself and 
iliempsat, which iast Ju^urtha had procufed to Ic mur^ 
dcred. [SAt. Bell. JugurtIiin.] 

FATHERS, 

JLT is known to you,, that \i\n^ Micipsn, my /a- Explaii 
ther, on his deatk^hed, le/t in diarge to Jugiirtha, 

f\) — ^doth f^ah the meM it fred't oxv) That is, « jealoufy 
creator to itfelf, out of nothing, grounds of fufpicion/*, 

T 
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his adoptsd sw, conjunctly with, cnj unfortynate 
brother Hiempsal^ and mys^lj\ i]^ cbiidr^A of hi« 
tvon body^ i%^ admtnhtratn^n of ib^ l^ingdoin of 
Numidia ; directing us to consider the senate and 

Submiflion. people of Rome^ as pfopri^tors of it . » tij?- cjia^rgcjd 
us to use our best endeavours: Xq h^ hfrviccab!§,to 
tKe Roman commonwealth,* in, peace ^w A -war ; 
nssurhig us, that your protection woyld prove to 
us a defencezg'aXv^^X nil enemies, and would be in- 
stead of armies, fqrtificaiionsy and treasures. 

Grief. While my brother and I were- thinking of notk^ 

ing, but how to regulate ourselves according to 

, the directions of oil r deceasedjather ; — Juguriha^-^ 

Complaint, the uiost iftfamous <%{mankifid (-^briaking through 
all ties.o{ gratitude y and of comn^sn kumanitj, .and 
trampling on the ifutkority of the Roman common^ 
ivea/th, procured the murder of my unfortunate 
brother y and has driv.en me fiom .my thrpne, and 
• vative country^ though die knows IJnheiit, from 

my grandfather Masinissa, and my father-Af767/>- 
sa, the friendship and alliance of the Romans. 

Grief. For a prince to be reduced, by 'villaiflXy to dis- 

tressful circumstances, is calamity enough ; but 
my misfortunes are heightened by the considera- 
tion, that I find myself obliged to solicit your as- 
sistance^ Fathers, for the sen-ices done you by my 
ancestors ; not for any 1 have been able to render 

Complaint, you in my ozvn person. Juguriha has put it out of 
my povjer to deserve any thing at your hands, and 
has fprccd me to be burthensome, before 1 could be 
be useful^ to you. And yet iflhad nop'ea\hut my 
Un deserved misery^ who from a poivcrful prince^ the 
descendant of a race of illustrious liionarchs, find 
myself, without any fault of my own, destitute of 
every support, and reduced to the vecessity of 

Submiflion. begging foreign assistance against an enemy, 
vkhohas^ seized my throne and kipgdom., if, ii\y 

tntreatjT. unequalled distresses w e/e a// I hajd tp^/> ead; it 
would become the ^rM/r/^.^^*"' 'of th^ Rmxi^iv com^ 

T^xciting. monvjealth, the afbitress of .the worlds to_ protect 
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the injnrtdi anJ' to ch^ck the triumph of daring 
wickedfteiss over Jiejpi ess inuocence^. But, to ^ro- ^ 
TOtka yo\^v vef^fgeance tp.the uttmst^ Jugurthahas 
<i;7Tf^« wie. froiii.. the. very dominions^ ^Vic^ the 
jsenate and people of il»//i^ gave to my ancestors^ 
and from "wh^^ce my grandfather^ and \ny father^, 
wwd^v your mnbrage^ expelled Syphax y 9iXii\.ht 
Cwthagirnans, Thus, Fathers, your kindness to 
our family h defecUed^ and J.ugurtha.in injuring 
me^ throws contempt on you • 

O wretched prince I O cruel re-v^t^se of fortune J 
O father Micipsa / 1$ 'this^ the consequence of 
ygur. generosity ; that he, whom your goodness 
raised to an equality with your qipn children^ 
should be the murderer of your childretl / Must 
then, the royal house of Numidia always be a 
sctne of ha*vQck and blood f While Carthage 
remained, ,we suffered, as was to be expected, atl 
sqrts of hardships from their hostile attacks, ; ou/ 
enemy near \ our on] y powerful ally^ ihe Roman 
commonv^eatth^ at a distance ; while w^ wpre 50 
circumstancedj^.w^^ wqre a/^p^■s. in ^r??/? an^ iu 
action. When that scourge of Africa was. wic> 
niore^ wQcon'gratidated ourselves on the prospect 
pf establisfiing peace. But instead of j>^a^^,.bc- 
.hojd . the; kingdom of .Numidia, drenched, with 
royal, blood y^ and th^e only surviving'50« of its late 
Jiing flying fro,m ah adopted murderer^ and seek- 
ing that safety in foreign parts, which he cannot 
command in his owH kingdom, 

/Vhither /-r^O whither sha\\ Ifiy f If I return 
to the royal palace of my ancestors^ my father's 
throne is seized by the murderer of my brother, 
IVhat can I Mer^ expect^ but tKat Jngurtha 
should hasten to imbrue in my blood, those A^wJ^ 
which are now reeking with iny brother s f* If I 
were to fly for refuge, or for assistance, to any 
other court, from what prince can I hope for pro^ 
tection^ if the Roman commonwealth gives me 
up P From vny^oz^n family or friends^ I have no 
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expectations. My royal father is no more. He 
IS beyond tbe reach of violence ^ and out of hear- 
ing of the complaints of his unhappy son^ Were 
my brother alive, our mutual sympathy would be 
^ow^ alleviation. But A^ is hurried out of /i/i in 
his early j^2^/A, by the very hand, which should 
have been the last to iw/wr^ any of the royal 
Horror. family of Numidia. The bloody Jugurtha has 
butchered all whom he suspected to be in my 
interest. Some have been destroyed by the //«- 
gering torment of the <:ro55 ; others have been 
given a prey to wild beasts, and their anguish 
made the sport of men more cruel than w/W beasts. 
If there be any yet alive, they ^veshutup in Juw- 
^^or«, there to Jr<7^ out a life more intolerable^ 
than /s?fa/A. 
•Submrflive Look do2vn, illustrious sewttors of Rome, from 
iatreaty. ^^^^^ Af/^A/ of power, to which yoii are raised, 
on ihe unexampled distresses .of a prince, who 
IS, by the cruelty of a wicked intruder, become 
'Distrefs. an Outcast from al 1 mankind / Let not the crafty 
C\iutoa. insinuations of A/w, who returns murder for adop- 
tion, prejudice your judgment. Do not listen 
Jlprror. to the wretch who has butchered the 50« and rf- 
lations of a /t///^, who gave him power to sit on 
the same throne with his oivn sons. ' I have been 
AtcuTiag. informed that he labours by his emissaries, to 
prevent your determining 2Lny thing against him 
in A/5 absence^ pretending that I magnify my 
diitress, and might, for AzW, have staid in peace 
in my vvjn kingdom. But if ^x'^r the time comes, 
A:it:ci,)> ivhen thedne x»^w^^^zw^f, from above, shall ^;^r- 
''?'!!'.l^'"'"" ^^^^ ^^'^^ '^^ '^^'^'^^ ^1^^" tremble in the very 5<a57w^ 
** ' '" manner as />/?. Then he, who no^v, hardened 
in wickedness, triumphs over those whom his 
violence hxi^ laid low^ will, in his turft^feel dis^ 
tress, and suffer for his impious ingratitude to my 
father, and his i/ooti thirsty cruelty to my brother. 
Ataain^ O murdered, butchered brother ! O dearest to 

laviijiitaiionniy hcart^^novj gone for er^r from my sight. ^^^ 
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But why shovild I lamenthis death f Heis indeecj 
deprived of the blessed light of heaven^ of life 
aad kingdom^ ^t once, by the very persori , who 
ought to have been ihejirst to haz-^ard his c;zo» 
life in defence of ^»«^ or/^ of Micipsa^ family ; 
But as things ar^, my broihier is not so irjuch 
depri'ved of these comforts , as delivered from /fr- 
rar, {vavn. Jtight J from ^JcrVe, and the endless trai^, , i 

of miseries, which render life to w^ a burden. 
He lies full iow,goredwii\i wounds, and festering Ho.TG^ 
in his own blood. IJut he lies in peace. Ht feels 
none of the miseries which rend my soul witl^ Aiig^uU. 
agp7iy and distraction ; whilst I am set up? a spec- 
tacle to all mankind, of the uncertainty of human 
affairs* So far from having it in my power to 
revenge his death, I am not master of the means 
of securifig my (>xt;;/ ///>. So far from' being in £^ 
condition to defend my kingdom fcom ihaviotefjce 
of the usurper, I am obliged to apply for /om^A* 
protection for my own person. j 

Feathers. J Senators of P*.ome / the, arbiters of Vebemei.t 
the world I To ji^^wl fy Tor re/w^e .fiom the f^'»«^^^'»«;^- 
murderous fury of 7ugurtha. By your affection 
Vor^your children, by your /ox;^ for jour country^ 
i)y your oxy/i virtites, by the majesty of the iio* 
man commonwealth^ by all that is sacred, B,ad all 
that is J(?^r to you ; deliver a wretched prince 
from undeserved, unprovoked injufy ;.a,na save 
the kingdom oi Numidia, which is your oxu« ^^r^;?^ 
er/y, from being the prey of violence, usurpafion, 
and cruelty, 

Lxviii. ; , . 

ACCUSATION. PITY. 

c lending of hifsias the orator, in favour of lerfain or" 
phans, defrauded by an uncle, exfcutor to the uhH of 
their father^ [Dion, Ha/icarn,'\ 

VENERABLE judges! 

If ihe. cause, which now comes nnrler your \po'j>»y> 
togni'zar^ce, were not of extraordinary importance, 
'^' T 2 
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I should never have given my cohsent^ that it 
should be litigated before you. For it seems to 
me shameful^ that near relaiions should commence 
prosecutions against one another ; and I know, 
that, in such, trials, not only the aggressors^ but 
even those who resent injuries too impatiently, 
must appear to you in a disadvantageous light. 
But the plaintiffs t who have been defrauded of a 
very large stim of money^ and cruelly injured by 
une who ought to have been the last to hurt them ; 
have applied to me as a relation, to plead their 
cause, and procure them redress. And I thought 
I coulc} not decently excuse myself from uncler- 
taking the patronage of persons in such distressful 
circumstances, with whom I had such close con- 
nevtions. For the sister of the plaintiffs, the niece 
of Diogiton the defendant, is my wife. 

When the plaintiffs intreated me, as they 
did often, to undei^take the management of the 
suit, I advised thein to refer the difference 
between them and th.eir uncle the defendant, to 
private ' arbitration ; thinking it the interest of 
both parties to conceal, as much as possible, 
from the knowledge of the public, that there was 
scny dispute between them. But as Diogiton 
knew, that it was easy to prove him guilty of de~ 
tainihg the property of the plaintiffs his nephews^ 
he foresaw^ that it would, by no means answer 
his purpose, to submit his cause to the decision 
of arbitrators. He has, therefore, determined to 
proceed to the utmost extremity of injustice, at 
the hazard of iht consequences of ^ prosecution^ 

I most humbly implore you,' venerable judges, 
to grant the plaintiffs redress^ if I shew you, as 
I hope I shall, in the most sat isfactory manner, 
that. the defendant, though so nearly related to 
the unhappy orphans, the plaintiffs, has treated 
them in such a manner, as would be shameful 
among absolute strangers. 

I beg leave lo lay before you, venerablejud^es^ 
the iubject of the present protecution^ as follows : 
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Diodotus and Diogiion were brothers^ the chit- Narration. 
dren of the sanie father and the same mother. 
Upon their father's decease, they divided between 
them '\i\s rmveables \ but his real estate they 
enjoyed conjunctly, Diodotus growing richy Di- 
ogiton* offered bira his or^hf dUughfier in marriage. 
(X) By her Diodotus had two sons and a daugJi^ 
ter. Diodot.u$ happeninsf afterwards to be en^ 
rolled y in his turn, to go to the war under Thra^ 
5y/te, he called together Wiswif^y his brother* s 
daughter y B,nd his tioife's brother, SLud his ^Twzt 
brother y who was likewise his /a/A^r-m-few, and 
both mcle and grandfather to his children. He 
thought, he could not trust the care of his cA/Y- 
^rf« in ^ro/^r^r hands, than those of his brother. 
He leaves in his custody, his ti>i7/, with^i?^ 
talents (9) of silver. He gives him an account 
of seven talents y 2LnA forty mina besides, which 
were out at interest y and a thousand minity which 
were due to him by a person in the Chersonesus. 
He had ordered in his will, that in case of his 
death, one talent y and the household furniture, 
-should be his toife^s. He bequeathed, farther, to 
his daughtery one talenty and twenty mijiay and 
thirty Cyzicenian stateresy and the rest of his 
estate equally between his sons. Settling his 
affairs thusy and leaving a copy of his willy he 
sets out along with the army. He ^dies at E-phe^ Accufing. 
sus. — Diogiton conceals frorii his daughter the 
death of her husband. He gets into his hands 
the xvill of his deceased brother y by pretendingy 
that it was necessary for him to shew it as a 
voucher y in order to his transacting some affairs 
for his brother y daring his abserice. At length, 
when he thought the decease of his brother coujd 
not much longer be concealed y he formally tf^- 
dares it. The family goes into mourtiin'^. I'hey 



(1 ) Among the^iicieiifs, marriage' was aHowetl between pdt- 
,i6ns .vefy Heady related. .-.':.'.,* . i 

(2) See' for the value oJT talents, minx, diachinx, ani' ftateres. 
Orm-^v, D^ P£cuii« Vet. 
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sV\y one year at Pineum where tbeir moveables 
were. In thia time the produce of all that cx>uld 
be sold of the effects^ being spent ^ he sends the 
children to top^n^ and gives his daughter ^: the 
roidot*) of hi^ brother Diodotus^ to a second hus^ 
bandy and , with her Jvve thousand drachme, of 
whicU the hu^iand rett^rrks Vxsxi.one thom^^fid as ^ 
present. When the eldest -son caipe to ii^ns es^ 
tate^ about eight years after the departure of 
DiodotUs, Diogiton calls the children together ; 
telU them, that their father had left thtm twenty 
mina o( silver ^nd^ thirty stater es, ** 1 h^e 
laid out ,(say.s he) of. my own money^ for your 
maintenance and eda^tion, a considerahle sum. 
Nor did \ grudge it, while I was in ^flourishing 
JCircumtanceSy and could afford it. But, by un^ 
foreseen ^nd irremediable misfortunes^ I am re- 
duced to an incapacity of contitiuing ray kindness 
Advifing. to you. Therefore, asjow (speaking to the eldest 
son) are npw of an age to sltift for yourself^ I 
woul4 ^dvise you to resolve upon some employ* 
ment, by which you may gain a sw65/s/^wc^. 

Th^1?oor fatherless children were thunder-strucky 
upon hearing, this barinrous speech. They^fiedin 
tears to their W2(?//i^r, and with tier, came to request 
my protection. Finding themselves stripped of the 
estate left them by iheir father, and reduced by 
their hard hearted uncle and grandfather, to abso- 
lute beggary^ they intreated, that I would not de^ 
sert them too \ b\it for the sake of their sw/er, my 
wife^ would undertake th^ir defence. The mo- 
ther begged, that I would bring, about a meejting 
of the relations y to reason the matter with herVa- 
ther ; and said, that though she;had never before 
$:pjo\e in any large company, especially of men, 
she would .e^ideavour t9 lay before them the dis- 
tresses wd injuries of h^rfamijy^ . 

Diogiton, being with difficulty brought to the 
tneelingy *th€i raotbjen -of the. plaintiffs a^ed him, 

how^he could have the heart to usehef sons in 

"-•"-" • • ^' .■ .;^ , . . , *.i ■ . • : '. 
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ftach a manner. " Are you nt>t. Sir, (says dift) Remonftc. 
the uneh and the grandfather of. the t^o fathen^ 
less.yduths ? Are they not the children of your 
owtii broihery and of your own daughter 9 How 
could they be more nearly relate to you, unless 
they -were your own sans ^ And, though you de^ 
spisedM human authority ^ you aught to reverence 
the godsy who are witnesses of the truii reposed in 
you by thedeceased/^/i^rof the unhappyjozz/fc,'* 

She then enumerated the &ev&tz\ sums^' the pra^- 
per ty of the deceased, which had been receiifed by 
Diogiton, and charged him with them, producing 
authentic ^i;idl£«t:e for every particular.' *• You Accufmg. 
have driven, (says she) out of their ormn hause^ the 
children of your own daughter, in rags, unfurw 
nished with the common decencies of life. Yow 
have deprived them of the effects, and of the 
tnoney left them by their father. But you want 
to enrich the children you have had.bj^ my step 
^mother ; which,. without doubt, y<m might laxv^ 
fully and properly do,' if it were not at the expense, 
and 'to the utter ruin o£ those, whose fortunes 
yireve deposited in your hands, and whom, froqi 
affluence, you want to reduce to beggary, im?- 
piously despising the authority of the gods, ink 
juring your own daughter, a,nd violating the sd^ 
cred will o£ the dead^*' • 

The distressed mother having vented her grief 
in such hitter complaints- as these, wfe were all, by 
sympathy, so touched- with her ajjliciio<ns, and 
the cruelty of her injurious father, that, when 
we considered, in our ownt nrmds, the hard usage 
which the young innocents had met with, when 
we remembered thedeceased DiodotuSr and though t 
how unworthy dL guardian he.hzd' chosen for his 
children, there Avas not one of us who could r^- 
frain from tears. And I persuade myself, vene^ 
raWe Judges, that you will not be unaffected 
with so calamitous 2l case, when you come to con- 
sider attentively the y^xions (Zggrdyatio^ns of the Accufmg. 
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.1 'dt^ndttfl'fcp^o^edings. ?iv\\:^i uvfmthfulness^in 
^Oksolemn a trlastY^weie^ it to pd^s iitipumshBd^ and 
Boii6eqiieDtly;^tn'bt^c(^xie commmir wQiiid ctestroy 
m\V C'jHjide*}C€ zXRiM\^ mankind, sa tbat;iiobodj 
'woukl kmywhow\ or io-wbom^ he could coiniiiit 
•the management of his aff'itirs^ in his absence^ 
or after his death. The defendant, at.first, would 
iave denied his having had an^ effects of his 
brather: s \efl in h\s hands,' ^ And when he found, 
.' he could nat get. off thai -way^ he then produced 
ao account of sums, laid out „ as hfn. pretended^ by 
him .for the children, tor such a yalue, as us beyond 
eM beliefs no less, than sev^n taients of silver. 

Wonder, and seven thousand drachme^ All this, he said, 
had been expended in eight years, in the clothing 
•aad ntainteiiance of two boys, ^nd.B.>girl. And 
when hie was pressed to shew how their expenses 
could amoufit to such a sum, he had the impu>^ 
dence to chztf^ five oboHp a day for their 7^/^ ; 
and for sko^Sy^tni dying their c/o/A^s, (1) and for 
the barber, he gave in no particular account, 
neither by themow^A, nor by thej^^zr ; butx:har- 
^ed in one^ro55 s^m a talent of silver. For their 
lather'^. r/iOTiwm^w/, he pretends to have been at 
the expense of Jive thousand drachma, of which 
he charges one half to the account of thecA£/<ir^«, 
But it is manifest, that it could not cost twienty 
mina, 'His injustice to the children appears suf- 
jiciently in the following article alone, if there 
were «a o/A^r proof of it. He badxiccasion to 
buy a lamb for the feast of Bacchus, which cost, 
as be pretends, ten drachma; and of these he 
charges eight to the account of his wardls. 

Accufmg. • Had the defendant been a man of any principle^ 
,be would have: bethought himself of laying out 
to advantage the/or/tt«^ left in his hands by the 
-deceased, for the benefit of iht fatherless children. 

(t) In thofefimpleages, the cloth, or fluff, of which the clothes 
. of .perfons, even of high rank, were made, was commonly manu- 
fa dxured, from the wool' to the dying, at home. 
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IJad he bought with it lands ov houses^ th^.chil- 
cfren imghthav^Jieea mair/taivedoin of the ^ e^irly, 
rents 9 .and ihq principal have been lyept enttreT 
But ,hev dots not seem to have once thougjit ef^ 
improving their fortujie ; but on the contrary^ to 
have.co^itrivfd t9w/)? how to strip thein. 

But the most atrocious {for a 5/7/^/^ action) of 

^//his^ proceedings, is what/o//oTt?5. When he 

was. made commander of the g allies ^ along wiih 

^texis^j,he son of jiristodicus^ and accx)raing to! 

hi$ 6^77 account^ had been, on ocqasion of fitting* 

oat^ih^^flifef, and himself ^ at the expense o^ forty -- 

e^j^hi miniT^ out of hjs fjivn private pnri>e^-^d 

choTf^ef his rnfani'ivards "^hh lia'f \}\\9> sum. 

Whereas the state not only exempts minors from 

public offices^ but even grants them immunity, 

for one year^ at least, after they come of age. 

And when he had fitted oiit for a voyage to the 

Adriatic, a ship of burden to the value of two 

talents^ he told his datifrhter, the nrother of hig 

v>ards^ that the adventure was at^he risnue, and 

for the benefit of his 'wards. But, when the 

returns were ipade-, and he had doubled the sum 

by the profits of the voyage the gains were, 

he skid, ^z./his oxttw. T he/or/«r/f of his w^r^s Accufing. 
was to answer for the damage?— but was not to 
be at all the better for the advantages / If, in 
this iTianner, one is to trade at, the p^W and loss 
of others,* andVugross to himsefxhe wholtp^cfits ; 
it is not difficult to conceive how his partners 
may come to he undone, while he enriches hijn,<ef. 
To lay before you ail the p/trtrcularsy which 
have come to our kfiowledge," of this complicated 
scene of ivickedness^ woitld but V/V^j-t/^/ and shcci 
you. V^eh^wevoitnesses hereto />ror^ what wfe Affirming. 
nave alled^ed z^ainst thi'i cruel int^Ader of \}\e 
'propeftV of help less 'innociffts^^'h]^' o*wn near re- 
iatiqns\ £ntrusted to his charge by his deceased 
iroihit*. ' ' -''■■( i ., ' 

[Tl^i^ fFitnesses tpere thpri examined.'] , 



Averfion* 



Piiy uitk 
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SubraifRon. You have heard, venerable judges, the evidence 
Affirming, given against the defendant. He himself trwns 
the actual receipt of sei>en talents ^ zni forty mina 
of the estate of the plaintiffs. To say notning of 
Accufing. what hfe may have, or ratnep certainly has, gain- 
Granting, ed by the use of this money ; I will allow, what 
every reasonsble person will jndge more than siif^ 
Jicient for the maintenance of three children, with 
a governor and a maid, a thousand drachma 
Affirming, a year, which is something less than three drach* 
mce a day. In eight years this amounts to eight 
thousand drachma. So that, upon ballancing the 
account, there remains due to the plaintiffs, of the 
seven talents and forty minse^ six talents and twen» 
ty mina. For the dekndKni ca?tnot pretend, that 
tne estate of the plaintiffs has suffered by fire, by 
toater, or by any other injury, than what himself 
has done it. «**««*««»««»«*« 

[,The rest is wanting."] 



LXIX. 
CONSULTATION. 

The Speech of Satan, in his infernal patace^of Pan- 
demonium, in which he proposes to the consider 
ration of his angels, in what manner it tvould be 

• ' proper to proceed, in consequence of their defeat, 
and fall. [Milt. Parad. Lost, Book ILJ 

Majefty.ty/M'JL OWEJIS and Dominions / Deities of Heaven ! 
diftrefs. pQj. (since ?io deep withen her gulph can hold 

Celestial vigour, though opprest ^nd fallen) 
Couragjc.. 1 give not Heavn (or lost. From this descent 

'Celestial virtues rising wll 1 appear 

Move glorious, and move dread y than from no fall. 

And trust themselves to fear no second fate. 
Authority. Me, though just right, arid ifie ^V J laws of 
Heav*n, 

Did first create your leddir, next free ch9!ces 
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With what besides^ in council^ or in^/S^*/, 
Hath been atcMevd of merits yet tnis Itns 
Thus far at least, recover d^ hath much more 
Established in a safe un-enrvied throne^ 
YieWed with/a// consent. ITie happier state 
In Heaven which follows dignity ^ might draw 
Envy fronn each inferior ; but wAo here 
Will envyy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost t to stand against the Thunderer^ s aim. 
Year bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
Of endless pain. With this advantage then 
To union, and &Tm faith, and firm accord. 
More than can be in Heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of oW, 
iSttrer to prosper than prosperity 
Could have assured us, and by what i«/ w/iy. 
Whether of o^^;^ xu^r, or covert guile. 
We now debate^ Who can advise, may speak, 

LXX. 

FIERCENESS. DESPERATION, 

^e Speech of the fallen angel Moloch, exciting 
the infernal crew to renew the war against the 
Messiah. (1) £Ibid.] 

lyL T sen tehee is for open war. •Of wiles 
More inexpert, I boast not. Then let those 
Contrive who need, ^unworthy of our might. 
For while they sit contriving, shall the r^s/. 
Mi/lions, now under arms, who longing wait 
The signal to ascend, sit lingering here 
Heaven's fugitives, and for their dwelling place 
Accept this <^<2ri approbrious den oi shame, 
^The prison of Ai5 tyranny who reigns 

(I) The author reprcfents Satan's, Moloch's, and the rort of the 
infernal angels' hoftility as direaed agamft the Supreme Being : 
but this feeras (with all deference to the learned author) to be 
Incredible: for no created being, can, without lofing all ufc o^ 
"feaCon, poffibly imagine itfelf a match for Omnipotence^ 

u 
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Fierce cou- By our delay /~{1) iNi^o— let us rather chbose, 
^e- Arrrid with helljlames and /wry, all at owtr^ 

O'er Heavens high towers \o force resistless "way, 
^ Turning our tortures into horrid arms 

Against our torturer. When to meet the noise 
Of his terrific engine, he shall h^ar 

Bitter ma- Jnfemal thunder, and for lightning see 
J ice. Black fire and horror y shot with equal rage 

Amongst his angels ; and his throne itself 
Mix'd with Tartarean sulphur and strange fire, 

Recolkaion His own invented torments. --^^VLi perhaps 
The way seems difficult , and steep to scale 
With adverse nving, against a higher foe. "^^^ 
Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench. 
Of ih^t forgetful lake benumb not stilly 
That in out proper motion ^ we ascend 
Up to our native seat. Descend B.nd fall 
To us is adverse* IVho hui felt of late 
When our fierce foe hung on our broken rear. 
Insulting, and pursued us through the deep ; 
With what compulsion , and laborious fiight 

♦Arguing. We sunk thus low ?*— *Th' ascent is easy then.— 
Th* event is /i?ar'^i— Should vrt again provoke 
Our enemy 9 some txrbrse way he may find 
To our destruction ; if th»re be in hell 
Fear to be worse destroy' d.^^Wheit can be worse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from ^/ws, con* 
demn'd 

Complaint. In this abhorred deep io utter woe^ 
Where pain of unextinguishablefire 
Must exercise us without Ao/>d of end y - \ 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorable, and the torfring hour 
Call us to penance P-^^More destroy'd than Mw^ 
We must be quite abolish' d, and expire. 

Fiefceriefs* What/i?^r we then ?---What, doubt we to incense 
His utmost ire, Which, to the height ^nrag'd, 

(1) " A^o, let us," &c. to " but perhap?," can hardly be ove#- 
a^ed, if the dignify of the fpeaker be kept up in pronouncing the 
paffage. At the word>j, <*but perhaps,"' the angel compof«!l 
hiinfelf again. 
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Will either quite consume us, and reduce 
To nothing this essential^ happier far 
Than miserable to have eternal being. 
Or if our substance be indeed divine. 
And cannot cease to be^ we are, at worsts 
On /Aii 5frf^ nothing. And by proof we feel 
Our pow'r sufficient to disturb his Heavn, 
And with perpetual inroads %o alarm. 
Though inaccessible, his /a^a/ throne ; 
Which^ if not victory, is yet revenge. (I) 

LXXI. 

CONSIDERATION. DISSUASION. 
DIFFIDENCE. 

XS^ speech of the fallen angel Belial, in answer 
to the foregoing. [Ibid.] 



J. SHOULD be much for open war, O peers ! 

As not behind in hate ; if what was urg'd 

Main reason to persuade immediate war. 

Did not dissuade me wos^, and seem to cast Deliberate, 

Ominous conjecture on the xvhole success ; 

When he, who most excels in feats of arms. 

In what he counsels , and in what ^jj^f/s ApprehcR. 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage dn despair. 

And utter dissolution as the scope 

Of all his tf/m, after some dire revenge. 

But ijohat revenge .?•— The towers of Heaven are 

fiU'd 
With armed watch, that render ^// access 
Impregnable. Oft on the bordering deep Arguing. 

JEncamp their legions ; or, with ^flight obscure. 
Scout far and wf Je into the realms of night. 
Scorning surprize, — -Or, could we break oui^ way Apprehen. 

(1) The voice, inftead of falling toward tlie end of this line, 
a$ ufual, is to rife ; and, in fpeaking the word revenge, the col* 
leded fiercenefe of the whole fpeech, ought, as it were, to be ex- 
pieGfed in one word. 
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Awe. 



Horror. 



By force ^ and at our heels all Mil should rUe 
With blackest insurrection to confound 
Heaven's purest light ; yet our great ^nemy^ 
All incorruptible^ would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted^ and th' athereal mouldy 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief y and purge off the baser fire 
Victorious* Thus repuls d, omt final hope 
Is ^;?a^ despair. We must exasperate 
Our conqueror to /^^ /ow^ his boundless rag^^ 
And Ma^ must ^wJ us, /^^/ must be our ^wr^, 
7b i^ 720 wor^ I'-^Sad cure /—For wAo would /os^. 
Though /w// of />af«, this intellectual being. 
These thoughts that wander through eternity ^^-^ 
To perish utterly ; for ever ./p^^ 
In the iJDide womb of uncreated night, 
hr^nxng.^^Pevoid of sense and motion p>.^But will *^, 
So w/5^, let loose at owr^ his utmost ire. 
Belike through impotence^ or una-voareg^^ 
To give A/5 enemies their wish, and ^«rf * 
Them in his anger whom his anger saves 
To punish ^wd/es^.^*-^*' Wherefore cease we then,'* 
Say they who counsel zvar ; '* we are decreed. 
Reserved and destined to eternal woe ; 
TVhatever doing, Tvhat can we suffer more P 
fFhat can we suffer worse f * Is f Ais then worst, 
Thus sitting, ttus consulting, thus in i^rm^ ? 
JVhat, when w^fied amain, pursud and struck 
rjy HeavefCs afflicting thunder, and besought 
The rf^^/> to shelter us ; Mz5 ^/a^^/ rt^« seem'd 
A refuge from those wounds : Or when we /^, 
Chain d on the burning laie ^ That sure was 

Apprehdi, What if the breath, that kindled those grim fires, 
AwalCd, should ^/ow them into sevenfold rage, - 
A nd plunge us in ihefiames t Or from above. 
Should intermitted vengeance, arm again 
His r^J n^A^ A<af?7<i to plague us f What if ^// 
Her stores were opened ; and this firmament 
Of A^// should 5^o«/ her cata?'acts of fire ^ 
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Impendent horrors^ threat'ning hideous fall 
One day upon our heads, while zve, perhaps, 
Designing or exhorting glorious war. 
Caught in 3>Jiery tempest, shaU be hurVd, 
Bach on his rock transfixed, the sport and prey 
Of wrecking whirlwinds, or for evef swni 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains, 
'J'here to converse with everlasting groans, Anguifh. 

Unrespiied, unpitied, unrelieved, 

udges of hopeless end f^-^fhis would be wor5^.— Affirming. 
frar, therefore, open, or conceaVd, alike 
My voice dissuades,*-^ H Difluafion. 

** Shall we then live thus vile! The r^^^ of Remon- 

Heaven • ftrancewiM 

Thus trampled, thus expelVd, X-ofuffer here *^°" *^™^ * 

Chains and these torments /'* Better M«^ ttein Difluafion. 

worse, % 
By 7»y advice. To suffer, as to rfo, Arguii^. 

Our strength is ^j«^z/ ; nor the /^zw uiijust. 
That 50 ordains. This was ^X first resolvd. 
If we were wii^, against so great ^foe 
Contending, and so doubtful what might/a//. 
I /au^A when those, who, at the sp^ar are bold. Contempt, 
And venfrous, if that fail them, shrink ^mAfear 
What yet they know must follow ; to endute 
Exile^ or ignominy, or bonds, ov pain. 
The sentence of their^co^^^gr^ . rAis is now 
Our ^Q ^m ; wh ich if ^tn g£^rgg£jwejcan ^fdtr, Encourage. 
Ourfo Tsu^ reme. in //w^, may much remif 
His anger, and, perhaps, thus/ar remov d. 
Not niind us,— wo/ offending, satisfy* d 
With what is punished ; whence these raging fires 
Will slacken, if his breath stir not their^awfs. 
Our pureHSsence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour, or inurd, not feel. 
Or changed, at length, and to the plsice conformed 
In temper, and in nature, will receive. 
Familiar, Xh^ fierce heat, and T;ofJ of pain. 
This horror will grow wjiW, this darkness light* 
Besides what Aop^ the never-ending .flow . 

U2 ^^^ 
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Of future days may bring ; what chance, what 

change. 
Worth '^^iifiJ^^nc^ ^^^ present h>t appears. 
For happyT^matTj^}^ for ill, not -worst. 
If we procure notlo ourselves more woe* 

LXXIL 

SUBMISSION. COMPLAINT. 
INTREATING. 

T//£? speech of Seneca the philosopher, to Nero, complain^ 
ing of the envy of his enemies, and requesting the ew- 
peror to reduce him back to his former n^irrow circum^ 
stances, that he might no longer be an object of their 
malignity, [The substance is taken from Corn* Tacit 
Annal, xiv.] 1^ 

Subiiiiinoii. iVxAY it please the imperial Majesty of Casar 
favoiirablj to accept the humble submissions and 
grateful acknowledgements of xhtiveai, though 
faithful guide of \i\^ youth. (1) 

Gratitude. It is now a great many years since I first had 
the honour of attending your imperial Majesty 
as preceptor. And your bounty Jias rewarded 
my labours with such affluence, as has drawn 

Co npiaii.t upon me^ what I had reasoa to expect^ the en'vy 
of many of those persons, who are always ready 
to prescribe to their prince, where to bestow, and 

Apology, where to zviihholdhisfaxiours. It is well known, 
that your illustrious ancestor, Augustus, bestowed 
on his deserving favourites, Agrippa, and Maece- 
nas, honours and emoluments, suitable to the dignify 
of the benefactor 2ind to theservicesofthereceivers\ 
nor-has his conduct b^en blamed* My employment 

(1) Seneca was one of Nero's preceptors; and the emperor 
feemed, during the firft part of his reign, to have profited much 
by his inflrudtions. The cjjregious follies, and enormous, unpro- 
voked cruelties he afterwards committed, of which his ordering 
Seneca to put himfelf to death, is araon? the raoft flagrant, feem 
hardly otherwife accountable, than by fuppofing that be loft the 
ufe of his reafon. 
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about ybiTT imperial Majesty, lias iniJeed been 
purely domestic; I have nekher headed your ^ir- ^ 
tmeSf nor assisted at your councils. Bntyou knotty. 
Sir, (though there are some^ who do not seem to * 
attend to it) that a prince may be served in dif' 
ferent 'WB.js^ some morej others le^s conspicuous, 
and that the latter may be, to him, as valuable 
as \\ie former. 

"But what,'*- ^By inRj enemies, "shall a Remonft. 
private person^ of equestrian rani, and a pro^ pride^ 
vincial by birthy be advanced to an equality with 
the^^fnczans ? Shall an upstart , of no k^w^, nor 
family y rank with rto5^, who can by the statuesy 
which make the ornament of iheiv palaces, reck- 
on backward .a Ziw^ of ancestors, long enough 
to /frtf ow/ the/a5/f f* (1) Shall a philosopher ^ who 
has written for ort^r^ precepts of moderation, 
and contempt of all that is external, himself live 
in affluence and luxury ? Shall he purchase «- 
fates,' and layout money at interest? Shall he 
build palaces 9 plant gardens, and adorn a comw* 
try-seat, at his owt* expense, and for his own 
pleasure ? 

Casar has given royallyy as became imperiat Gratitud*. 
magnificence'. Seneca has received what his/>r/w^tf Apology. 
bestowed ; nor did he eT;^r ^zsi : he i« o/i/y ^tt//-* 
()? of— «of refusing. Casars rank places him 
above the reach of invidious malignity. Seneca 
is not, nor caw i^ high enough to despise the ^tzt/- Complaint, 
ozis. As the overloaded soldier, or traveller ^ 
would be glad to be relieved of A/5 burden , so I, 
in this 7^5^ s^a^^ of the journey of life, now that 
I find myself unequal to the lightest cares, beg that 
Csesar would kindly ease me of the trouble of my Intreating. 
unwieldy wealth. I beseech him to restore to the 
imperial treasury, frotn whence it came, what is 
to me superfluous and cuvdfrous. The /im^ and 
the attention, which I am now obliged to bestow 
^upon my villn, and my gardens, I shall be glad • 

(1) The Fajii, or Calendars, or if you pleafe, Almanacs of the 
anci«uts, had, as our Almanacs, tables of kings, confuls. See, 
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to apply* to the regulation of my mind.''^Casar is 

Gratitude, in the flower of life. Long may he ht equal to 

the toils of government ! His goodness will grant 

lotreating. to his ijoorn out servant, leave to retire. It will 

Apology, oot be derogatory from Casals greatnesiy to 

have it said, that ne bestowed favours on some^ 

who, so far from being intoxicated with them, 

shewed, that they could be happy when (at tlieir 

orwn request) divested of them. 

LXXIII. 

JEALOUSY. 

I AGO goes on to inflame Othello's jealousy (see 
page ^05 J against bis innocent wife. Otbel^ 
Lo is by him worked up to rage. LShakespear's 
Othel.'} 

Jtf^o. I^Alone] X Will in Cassio^s lo^ng dro^ 

this handkerchief. 
That he Tn^yflnd it ; then persuade the Moor, 
His wife did give i t ' Trifles light as air. 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs from holy writ. This will work mis'* 

chief 
Dangerous conceits are in their nature poisons^ 
Which at the first are scarce found to distaste; 
But with a little action on the blood. 
Burn 1 ike the mines of sulphur. [Othello appears. 2 
'Tis as I said ;— • 
Look where he comes ! Not all the drowsy po^^ 

tions. 
That e'er calnid raging anguish to repose, % 

Shall medicine thee to that blessed sleep. 
Which thou ow^d^st the past night. 

JEn/^r Othello. Does not see lago. 

Perturbation 0th. Ha ! false io me ! 
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\Oth. Avdunt! Begone! The>u'st set me on .Rac«i 

the rack. 
Better, unlnowing^ to be much abused,. 
Than but to doubt the least. Pretended 

lago. How my. Lord ? furpnfe. 

0/A. PFhat sense had I of her unfaithfulness? Regret for 
I thought not of it ; felt no injury ; ^oft repofo. 

I slept untroubled ; I wak'd/re^ and cheerful. 

now,farewel for ez^er blessed peace Grief. 
Of mind ! Farewel the tranquil breash 

The plumed troops, the thunders of the w^ir, ! 
Thejir^, of valour, and the /rri^^ of triumph. 
Othello is a 'soifked woman* s moak'ry. AnguiOi. 

lago. Is't possible, my Lord, you should be Pretended 

thu s ' furprife. 

0th. Villain ! Be sureithon prove my love a Rage. 
traitress, [Catching hun by the throat.] 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal soul, ThitatVm^ 

. 'Twere better for thee to have been born a dog. 
Than ansrver my wak'd wrath. 

lago. Is it come to this/ Good Heaven defend surprifc .i^/^ 

me ! vexation. 

Are you a man ? Have you a soul^ or sense ? Reproof 0/ 
Fve done'. Take my offic^-^-^fFr etched fool, ingratitude. 
That liv'st to make thine honesty a vice I Self-accufe* 

* O monstrous world ! Wh^i, times ^xewefalVn ♦Aftonifli- 

Upon? inent. 

To be direct and honest, is not safe. 

1 thank you for this profit, and nenceforth Ptetended 
I'll love no friend; since lovehreeds such offence, reproof 0/ 

[doing.] i^g'-^titude. 
0th. Nay s/tfjr—- thou shoukTst be honest. RecoUedio. 

Jfl^. I 5AWiW be TDfje ; for honesty* S^ fool. Pretended 

.That loses what it works for. fen/e oj In- 

0/A. In my anguish •- i^^y- 

I think my wife is honesty and think she is »o^. Apologj. 
I think that thou art just^ and that thou art not. 

I'll have some proof. * Her «ai»^, (1) that was *R€gret. 
as fresh, 

( 1 ) *« Her ff«w*,'^ that Is, her-^hitrti^l^r, or reputatioii* 
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As DiarCs (I) 'dtsage, is now begritn*d ind black 
As mine own face. If there be cords or knives. 
Poison, OTJire, or suffocating steams, 
1*11 not endure it. Irould I were but satisfy d. 

lago. I see. Sir, you are eaten up vnih passion. 
I do repsnt me that I ever started it* 

0th. Give me a living reason she's disloyal. 

lag. I do not like the ojjfice : 
But since I'm entered in this cause so far, 
Urg'd on by foolish honesty o( friendship, 
1 must go on, or bear the name of slanderer. 
I lay in the same room with Cassio lately. 
And being troubled with a raging tooth, 
I could not sleep. There is a Kind of men. 
So loose of soul, that in their sleep, will mutter 
All their affairs. One of this kind is Cassio. 
In sleep I heard him say, " Sweet Desdemona i 
Let us be wary ; let us hide our loves. 
O cursed fate, that gave thee to the Moor.** 

0th. O monstrous I I will tear het limb from 

/^^. iV^zy ; but be cahn. This may be iioth" 
ing yet 
She may be A(?77^5/ still. Bmt f^// me this. 
Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief 
Spotted with strawberries, in your wife's hand^ 

0th. I gave her 5tt^A a o«^, *Twas my first 

lag. That I knew not. But $uch a handker^ 
chief 
(I'm 5ttr^, it was the same) did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his &^^rJ with. 

Ort. O that the slave had twenty thousand 
lives ! 
One is too ^oor— too w^^i for my revenge. 

lag. Yet be patient. Sir. 

Ort. O ^^/oorf, blood, blood! , 
Hot, reeling blood shall wash the poisonous stain, 

( 1 ) « i)ia«V vifage,^* Diana is reprefentcd in the heathen iny- 
tholoiOfi at 9 god4c8$ of e&trawUi&a^ purity. 
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Which fouls mme honour. From this hour, my 

thoughts 
Shall ne^er look bad, nor ebb to humble love, 
'Till a capacious, and w/^^ revenge. 
Equal to their ^ro55 ^^///;j swallows them up, 
CoTW^, go with me apart. I will withdraw. 
To furnish me with some 5w//> means of death 
For the fair sorceress, and her smooth adulterer. 
From hence thou'rt my lieutenant, 
lag. As you will. Sir. 
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Mascakille, a crafty servant, in the interest o/L ban- 
der, his master* s son, contrives to send his old master 
into the country, and, in the mean time, persuades his 
friend Anselm, that ke is dead suddenly ; and on that 
pretext, borrows of him a sum of mo^iey for Leander. 

[Sec Molierc, L'Etourdi.] 

Anselm. W HAT, my good friend Pandolph 

dead ! 
■MascariUe. I don^t wonder the news surprises 
you. 

Ans. To die so very suddenly ! 

Masc. It is a very hurrying way of doing 
things, to be sure. But who can make people 
l^^e, you know, if they will die ? 
,, Ans. But how does your young master take it ? 

Masc. Take it ! why worse than he would a 
kicking. He xvelters on the ground like a wound- 
ed adder, and says he will absolutely go into the 
same grave with his dear papa^ If it were not 
that they who take on so violently ^ do not, for 
the most part, hold il long, I should expect him 
to go quite cornpompous dihont it.— But — a — you 
must know. Sir, that we are all in a pucker at 
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Anxiety. 
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Courage* 
Hafie. 



•!Ferror» 

•tntreating. 
trembling. 



oiir house. The old gentleman must be buried^ 
you know, and that requires some of the ready. 
* And' my young mastery If he were in his best 
ivitsy knows no more than a broomstick, where to 
find a penny of money. - For you know, the old 
one, rest his soul, kept all that same as snugz^s if 
he had thought ihedaylight would meltiU Now, 
Sir, you would do us a great kindness if you will 
be so good as to help us with a score or two of 
pieces f till we can turn ourselves round a little. 

^ns. Hum— [Aside.] He will have 2i good 
estate. And will not grudge to pay handsome 
interest. [To Masc.] I will come to bim rwi- 
Jnediately^ and bring the money with me ; and 
try to comfort him a little. [He goes. Gives 
the money. Is deceived by an artificial corps 
laid out on the bed. Returns full of anxiety.] 
Lawiaday ! what a sad thing this is. He was 
hxxi sixty -eight, or sixty-nine'^ about the same age 
with myself, \x frightens me to thirik of it. Sup- 
|)Ose I should die suddenly too. I believe I had 
better think of repefiting, and making my peace ^ 
It is true, he was a little asthmatic, and, thank 
God, nobody has better /«7/^^»— hem— hem— *hem 
►—than t«i;5f//*.— Well, but I must go, and 
send neignbour Cloak^um, the undertaker, as I 
promised. [Going, he meets the supposed dead 
man, who had been stopped on his way to his 
country-house, by persons, who informed him 
of the falsehood of the reports which had occasi- 
oned his setting out.] jih / mercy on my soul! 
What is that ! My old ivitnA' s glmt f They 
say, none but wicked folks walk. I wish I were 
at the bottom of a coal-pit I Law ! How pale, 
and how long his face is grown since his death. 
He never was handsome. And death has impro'v- 
eiVvai very much \}i^^wrong way. ^^-^'P ray, do not 
come near me. I wished you very well when 
you was alive. But I could never abide a dead 
man cheek by /ote>/ with me. Rest your soul / 
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Rest y OUT soul , \pray! .Vanish^ vanish, in the Trembling. 
name o f ■ 

Pandolph. What the plague is the matter^ Wonder, 
old friend! Are you gone out of youv wits* I 
came to ask your advice ; but - ■ 

jins* Tetlme, then, pray, without coming a Intreating. 
step nearer y what you would have me do for the 
repose of your soul, jih, eh, eh^ eh^ mercy on us! Trembling. 
no nearer pray I If it be only to take your leave 
of me, that you are come back, I could have ex^ 
cused you the ceremony with all my heart, 
[Pandolph comes nearer, to convince Anselm, 
that he is not dead. He draws back, as the other 

advances.] Or if you— mfr(^ on us no near^ Intreating. 

er^ pray-; or if you have wronged any body, 

as you always loved money a little, I give the 

word of a frightened christian, I will pray as 

lo7ig as you please, for the deliverance and re^ 

pose of your departed soul. My good, worthy, Perfuadin*. 

noble friend, do, pray disappear, as ever yo\i 

would wish your old friend Jjiselm, to come to 

his senses again, 

Pand. [[laughing.] If I were not most co?i^ Mirth. 
foundedly out of humour, I could be diverted to 
a pitch. But prithee now, old friend, what is in Remonftra. 
the wind, that you will have me to be dead f 
This is some contrivance of that rogue Masca" Sufpicion. 
rille, I gu^ss by what I have just found out x)f 
his tricks. 

■ Jns. Ah, y9u are dead, too sure. Did not Fear, 
t see ybnx corpse laid out upon your own bed, 
and- ■ * ■ ■ ■ 

Pand. What the deuce ! I am dead^ and Remonftnt. 
knorw nothing of it ! But, don*t you see thatl am 
not dead f 

Ans. You are clothed with a body of air, Feat», 

\yhich resembles your own person, when you was 
tf/zi;£— only— youMl excv^se tn o"- » a good deal 
plainer. 3\iX,pray, now, don't assume ^. figure Intreaif* 
moxe^ frightful. I am within ahair*s breadth of 

W 
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losifig my senses already ; and if yau should turn 
yourself into a giant ^ with saucer-eyes ^ or a blacl 
horse without a head, or any of thew^/y shapes-^ 
I ask pardon — you apparitions sometimes put on, 
I am sure I should go clean 6* one side at the 

Eameft in- least gUmpse of you. Pray, then, in the name 

treaty. Qf ^^g blessed virgin, and all the saints, male and 

female, be so good as to vanish quietly, and leave 

your poor frightened old friend wit enough to 

keep him out of a mad-house. 

Vexation. Pand. This is undoubtedly that rogue Mas- 
carille's manufacture. He has, for sooie gra- 
cious purpose, contrived to send me to the country 
on 3, f oofs errand, and I su^^ose, in my absence, 
he has, to answer some other pious end, p'ersualded 

Encourage, you that I am dead. Come, give me thy hand, 
and thou wilt be convinced I api not dead more 
than thyself 

Reludance. j^ns. [drawing back.] PFhatw^s it I saw laid 
out upon the bed, then ? 

Encourage. Pand. How should I know ? It was not /, 
however. 

Reiudance. Jns. If I were sure you are not dead, I should 
not he afraid to touch you : but the hand of a 

Shuddering dead man must be so co^-^o — o — old I * ' 

Encourage. - Pand. Prithee now give over. I tell you, it 
is nothing but Mascarille' s invention. [He 
seizes Anselm's hand, who screams out.] 

Terror. ^ns. Ah I St. Juthony preserve me ! — 'Jh — 

Returning ah^-eh — eh ^Why— .why— after all , your hand 

courage, jg not SO CO — — — old, neither. Of the two, it 
is rather warmer than my ozvn. Can; ft be, 
though, that you are wof J^^d. 2* 

Encourage. Pand. Not I. 

Recoiled, ji?is. I begin to question it a little myself. But 
still my mind misgives me plaguily about (he 
corpse I saw laid out upon your bed. If I could 
hut find out whzt that w^s^ — 

Encourage. Pand. Pshaw, prithee, whsLt signifies it what 
It was ? As long as you see plainly I am not 
dead* 
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Alls. Why j;^5, as you say, that is the point, Aflenting. 
But yet the corpse upon the hed haunts me. But 
fpausesl I'll be hanged if it be not as you say. Vexation. 
Mascanlle is a rogue. But, if you be not deady 
I am in txvo sweet scrapes. One is, the danger of 
being dubbed Mascari lie's fooL The other of 
losing Sf^y pieces y I furnished him for jowr inter ^ 
vient. , 

Pand. O, you have lent him money ^ have Difcovciy. 
you P Then the secret is out. 

Ans» Yes ; but you know, it was upon the ere* Apology. 
dit of your estate^ and for your own personal be* 
nejit. For, if you had been dead^ you must 
have been buriedy you know. And Mascarille 
told me, your son could come at no ready cash, 
you know. So that I hope you will seernQpaid^ Requesting 
you know. 

Pand. I'll be hanged 'if I do. I have enough Rofufing. 
to pay on that score otherwise. 

Ans. I'll pluck off every single grey hair that Vexation, 
is upon my old Joolish head.-^frhat ! to have 
no more wit at this time of llfel- — I expect noth- 
ing else than that they should make a farce in 
praise of my wisdom^ and act me, till the town be 
sick of me. [Exeunt different ways.] 

LXXV. 
EXHORTATION. 

The speech ©/"Galgacus the general of the Calcdoniiy 
(I) in whkh he exhorts the armj; he had assembled ^ in 
order to expel the Romans^ to fight valiantly against 
their foes under Jul. Agricola. 

Corn. Tacit. ViT. Agric. 
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COUNTRYMEN, and FELLOW 'SOLDIERS / 



HEN I consider the cause^ for which we 
have drawn our swords, and the necessity of 
striking an effectual blow, before we sheath them* 

(1) The Caledonii, were, accouVing to Ptolemy, the inhabitants 
of the ioterior parts of Scotland. 
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again, I feel joyful hopes ari'sing in my mbi4y 
tbat this day an opening shall be made for the 
restoration of British liberty^ and for shaking off 
Vexation, the infamous joi^ of Rorfian 5/ai;^ry. Caledonia 
is yet free. The all-grasping power of Rome 
Courage, has not yet been able to seize our liberty. But 
it is only to be preserved by valour. ^J Jlighf 
Warning, it Cannot: for the sea conjines us; and thdt the 
more effectually y as being possessed by the jieets 
of the enemy. As it is by arfns, that the brave 
acquire immortal yizw^, so it is by arms that the 
sordid must defend their lives and properties ^ or 
Eivcourage, //?5^ them. You are the very men^ my friends, 
who have hitherto set bounds to the unmeasura- 
ble ambition of the Romans, In consequence of 
your inhabiting the more inaccessible parts oft he 
island, to which the shores of those countries on 
the continent, which are enslaved by the Ro- 
mans, are invisible^ you have hitherto been free 
from the common disgrace^ and the common suf" 
ferings. You lie almost out of the reach of fame 
Warning, itself. But you must not expect to enjoy this 
untroubled security any longer ^ wnX^s^ you bestir 
yourselves so effectually ^ as to put it out of th« 
power of the enemy to search out youf retreats^ 
and disturb your repose. If you do not, curiosity 
alone wiW set them b. prying, and they will con- 
clude that there is somewhat worth the labour of 
conquering, in the interior parts of the island, 
merely because they have never seen them. .What 
is little known, is often coveted^ because so little 
known. And you are not to expect, tbat you 
should escape the ravage of the general plunder-' 
ers of mankind, by any sentiment of moderation 
^^ccufing. in them. When the countries, which are morq 
accessible, come to be subdued, they will then 
force their way into those, which are harder to 
come at. And if they should conquer the dry' 
land, over the whole world, they will then think 
of carrying their arms beyond the ocean, to see 
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whether there be not certain unknown regions^ 
which they may attack^ and reduce under subject 
Hon to the Roman empire. For we see, that if a 
country is thought to be pozverful in anns^ the 
Romans attack it, because the conquest will be 
glorious ; if inconsiderable in the military art, be- 
cause the victory will be easy ; if richy they are 
drawn thither by the hope of plunder ; if poor, hj 
the desire of fame. The east and the west^ the 
south and the norths the face of the whole earthy 
is the scene of their military atchievements ; the 
world is too little for their ambition, and their 
avarice. They are the onZy nation ever known 
to b^ equally desirous of conquering a poor king- 
dom as a n^A one. Their supreme joy seems to Horror, 
to be rav aging y fighting, and shedding of blood ; 
and when they have unpeopled a region, so that 
there are none left alive able to bear arms^ they 
say they have giv^n peace \.o that country. 

Nature' itself has peculiarly endeared io all TQademed 
men, their wives and- their children. But it is 
known to you» my countrymen, that the con- 
quered j^w/A are daily draughted off to supply the 
deficiencies in the Roman army. The wives^ Horror, 
the sisters, and the daughters of the conquered^ 
are either exposed to the violence ^ or at l^ast cor- 
rupted by the ^r/5 of these cruel spoilers. The 
fruits of our industry, are plundered to make up AccuHng. 
the tributes imposed on us by oppressive avarice, 
Britons sow their fields ; and the greedy Romans 
reap them. Our very bodies sire worn out in car- Complaint. 
rying on their military works, and our toils are 
rewarded by them with abuse and stripes. Those, 
who are bor?i to slavery, are bought and main-- 
tained by their master. JBut this unhappy coun- indignation 
try pays for hexno^ enslaved y and /<?^^ those who 
enslave it. And our portion of disgrace is the 
hitter est, as the inhabitants of this island are the 
last, who have fallen under the galling yoke. 

W 2 
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Accufing. 



Our nativ^e bent against tyranny^ is the offencd 
which most sensibly irritates those lordl^ usur^ 
pers. Our distance from the seat of government, 
and our natural defence by the surroundinff ocean, 
render us oA«OJpfo«5 to their suspicions: for they 
know, that Britons are ^ora with an instinctive 
love of liberty ; and they conclude; that we must 
be naturally led to think of taking the advantage 
of OUT detached situation^ to disengagi ourselves 
one time or other ^ from their oppression. 

Thus, my countrymen, and fellow-soldiers, 
suspected and hated, as we ever must be by the 
Romans, there is no prospect of our enjoying 
even a tolerable state of ' bondage nndev them. 
Let us, then, in the name of all that is sacred, 
and in defence of all that ^ is dear to us, resolve 
to exert ourselves, if not for glory, at least for 
safety ; if not in vindication of British honour, 
at least in defence of our lives. How near were 
the Brigantines (1) to shaking off ih^yoke — led 
on too by a woman ?— They burnt a Roman settle^- 
ment: they attacked the dreaded Roman legufns 
in their camp. Had not their partial success 
drawn them into a fatal security, the business 
was done. And shall not we, of the Caledonian 
region, whose territories are yet free, and whose 
strength entire, shall we not, my fellow-soldiers, 
attempt somewhat, which may shew these foreign 
ravagers, that they have more to do than they 
think of, before they be masters of the whole 
island. 

But, after all, who are these mighty Romans/ 
Are they gods, or mortal men, like ourselves? 
Do we not see that they fall into the same er^ 
rors and weaknesses as others ? Does not peace 
effeminate them ? Does not abundauce debauch 
them ? Does not wantonness enervate them ? 
Contempt Do they not even go to excess in the most «»- 

(1) The Brigantines, accoFdiag to Ptolemy, inhabited what'S$ 
mow called Yorklhire^ the biihojpric of Durbiim, &c. 
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manly vices ? And can you imagine, that they. Courage, 
who are remarkable for their vices, are likewise 
remarkable ^ for their valour? What, then, do 

we dread ? Shall h tell yoa the very fruth^, 

my fellow-soldiers ? it is by means of our intes* Regret. 
tine divisions, that Romans have gained so great 
advantages over us. They turn the mismanage-' 
ments of their enemies to their own praise. They 
boast of what they have done, and say nothing of . 
what we might have done, had we been so wise as 
to unite against them. 

JVhat IS ihh formidable Roman army? Is it. Contempt. 
not composed of a mixture of people from different 
• countries, some more, some less, disposed to 
military atchievements ; some more, some less, 
capable of bearing fatigue and hardship. They 
keep together^ while they are successful, jlttack 
them with vigour : distress them : you will see Courage, 
them more disunited among themselves, than we 
are now\ Can any one imagine, that Gauls, 
Germans, and— -with shame I must add, Britons ^ Regret* 
who basely lend, for a time, their limbs, and 
their lives, to build up a foreign tyranny ; can 
one imagine, 'that these will not be tonget en^ 
emies than slaves P Or that such an army is held 
together by sentiments of fidelity, or affection f 
No ; the only body of union among them is fear. 
And, whenever terror ceases to work upon. the Contempt. 
minds of that mixed multitude, they, who novj 
fear, will then hate their tyrannical masters. 
On our side, there is every possible incitement to Courage. 
valour. The Roman courage is not, as ours, 
inflamed by the thought of wives and children 
in danger of falling into the hands of the ene*^ 
my. The Romans have fio parents, as we have, 
to reproach them, if they should desert their 
infirm old age. They have no country here to 
fight for. They are a motly collection of for^ Contempt. 
signers, in a land wholly unknorwn to them, cut 
off from their native country, hemmed in by the 
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surrounding ocean, and giv€n, I hope, a prt^ in- 
to our hands, without any possibility of escape. 
L^t not the sound of the Roman name affright 
your ears. Nor let the glare of gold ov sil'ver 
upon their armour^ dazzle your /y^5. It is not 
by gold, or silver, that meo are. either wounded 
or defended ; though they are rendered a richer 

Courage, prey to the conquerors* Let us boldly fi//actthis 
disunited rabble. * We shall find among them- 
selves a reinforcement to our ^rrwy, * The degene- 
rated Britons, who are incorporated into /Aeir 
'forces, will, through ^A^me of their couniry^s 
causey deserted by them /quickly /^^i>^ the Rornans 
and come over to us. The Gauls, remembering 
their former liberty, and that it was the Romans 
who deprived them of it, will forsake their ty- 
rants,, and join the assertors o( freedom. The 
Germans, who remain in their army, will/^///we> 
the example of their countrymen, the Usipii, 
jrho so lately deserted. And whatviW] there be 

jCootempt. then . to fear ? A few half-garrisoned, forts ; a 
few municipal'towns, inhabited hy worn-out old 
men, discord universally prevailing, occasioned by 
tyranny in those who commandy z.iiA obstinacy in 
those who should obey. On our side, an a/'iwy 
united in the caz^5^ of their country^ their wives, 
their children, their c^f d parents, their liberties, 
their /ivfs. At the head of this ^jfrw)- — I hope I 
•do not oiFend against modesty in saying, there is 
a General re&dy to fA?^r^ /x// his abilities^ such as 
they are, and to hazard his /i/> in leading you to 
victory and to freedom, 

I conclude, my countrymen, and fellow-sol- 
diers, with putting you in mind, that on your 
behaviour this day depends your future enjoyment 
of peace sxid liberty, or your subjection to a ty- 
rannical en ffny , with all iXsgrievous consequences. 
When, therefore, ' you come to engager-^think of 
your ancestors'-^tid think of yoxu posterity. 
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LXXVI. - 

DOUBTING. VEXATION. AFFECTA- 
TION OF LEARNING^ COMPULSION. 

{See MoHereU ^Iahriagb Forck.) 

Longhead soJus, %mth an open letter in his hand. 



X. WAS ivrong to proceed so far in this matter so 
hastily » To Jix, the very day^ and then/a/7. Her 
father will prosecute me, to be sure^ and will 
recover hea'vy damages too, as he threatens me. 
But then, iiohat could 1 do P Could I mar?y 
with the prospect I had before, me ? To tell me, 
sl^e married to get free from restraint ^ and that 
she expected, I should make no inquiry into her 
conduct, more than she would into mine ! If she 
speaks so freely before marriage, how will she act 
after ? No^ no,V\\ stand Yds prosecution. Better 
be a begger than a cuckold^'-^Bin hold. — Perhaps 
I am more afraid th?in hurt. She might mean 
only innocefit freedofn — ^She is a charming girl. 
But I a.m thirty years older than she is— I would 
wish to marry hex ; but I should not like what I 
2Lm afraid vJxW be the consequence. JVhat reso-- 
lution shall I tale? I'll be hanged if 1 know 
what to do. On one hand, beauty inviting ; on 
the other, cuckoldom ^s ugly as the devil. On 
one hand, marriage ; on the other, a lawsuit. I 
am in zjine dilemma.*^-^La?icelet Longhead ; La?]^ 
celet Longhead ; [striking himself on the fore- 
head.] I'll tell you what, old friend, I doubt 
you are but a simpleton all this while, that have 
been thinking yourself a little Solomon. I'll e'en 
go and consult with some friends, what I must 
do. For I cannot determine, within myself, 
whether I had better try to make it up withi the 
family, and go on with my intended marriage, or 
set them at defiance, and resolve to have' nothing 
to do with matrimony.'^f any body advises me 
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Refolution. to marry ^ I'll 'venturp it, I think.' Let me see, 
what 'wise^ sagacious people are there of my ac^ 
quainiance ? — Oh—my two neighbours. Dr. 
Neverout, and Dr. Doubty;. men of, universal 
learning ! Ill go to them directly. And here is 
Dr. Neverout coming out of his house \ try for ^ 
innately. 

Neverout y [talking to one in the house.] I tell 
you, friend, you are a silly fellow ^ ignorant of all 
good discipline^ and fit to be banished from the 
republic of letters. I will undertake to demon^ 
strafe to you by co?ivincing arguments, drawa 
from the writings of Jristoile himself^ ihe philosp" 
pher of philosophers, that ignarus es, you are an 
ignorant fellow ; that ignarus eras, you ^voas an 
ignorant fellow ; that ignarus fuisti^ you have 
been an ignorant fellow ; that ignarus fueras^ 
you had been an ignorant fellow ; and that, 
ignarus eris, you Toill be an ignorant fellow, 
through all the genders, casesy numbers, 'voices, 
moods, tenses, and persons, of all the articlesj the 
nouns, the pronouns, the verbs, the participles, 
the adverbs, prepositions, interjections, and con^ 
functions. ; 

Wonder. Longh. Somebody must have used him very 
ill, to make him call so many hard names. Dr. 

Civility. Ncverout, your servant. A word with you, if 
you please. Sir. 

Contempt. Nev. You pretend to reason ! You don*t so 
much as know the first elements of the art of rea^ 

Learned soning, You don't know the difference between 
pride. ^ category and o, predicament y nor between a major 
and a minor. 

Longh. His passion blinds him so, he does 

Civility. not see me. Doctor, I hiss your hands. May 
one '-— 

Contempt. Nev. Do you know what a blunder you have 

Pride. committed f Do you know, what it is to he guilty 

of a syllogism in Balordd f Your major is foolish^ 
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yoMT minor impertifieiit, and your cttnclusion n- 
diculous. 

Longh. Pray, Doctor, what is it, that so dis» 
turbs yOMT pmiosophy f 

Nev, The most atrocious provocation in the 
iJDorld. An ignorant fellow would defend a 
proposition the most erroneous^ the most abomi" 
nahte, the most execrable that ever was uttered or 
'written. 

Longh. May I asli^ ivhat it isf 
Ne'v. Mr. Longhead, all is ruined. The 
world is fallen into z general depra^vity. A de- 
gree of licevfiousnessy that is alarming j reigns 
uni'uersally : and the go'vernors of 5f/af/^5 have 
reason to be ashamed of themselves, who have 
porver in their hands for maintaining good order 
among mankind, and suffer such enormities to 
pass unpunished. 

LfOngh, JVhat is it, pray. Sir ? 
ISfev. Only thinks Mr. Longhead, only thinh^ 
that in a christian country,^ a person should be al- 
lowed to use an expression publicly y that one 
would think would /n^A/^Tz a nation ; an expres- 
sion, that one would expect to raise the J^viV / 
Only think of— '* The/^m of a hat r^Tkere, 
Mr. Longhead, there's an expression for you ! 
Did you think you should have lived to hear 
such an expression as — -** The form of a hat P^' 

Longh. Hovj^y Sir ? I don't understand where- 
in the /larwz of such an expression consists. 

Nev. 1 affirm and insist upon it, with hands 
andyj?^, pugnis et calcibtiSy unguibus et, rostro, 
that to say, '* The form of a A^z/," is as absurd, 
as to say, that, datur vacuum in rcrum natura, 
there is a vacuum ia nature. [Turning again 
to the person with whom he had been disputing 
in the house.] Yes, ignorant creature, a hat is 
an inanimate substance, and therefore /(?rm Can^ 
not be predicated of it. Go, illiterate wretch, and 
read Aristotle's chapter of qualities. Go, study 
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jiquinaSf Burgersdicius, and ScheibleruSf of the 
ten predicaments. Go ; and then say * ' The^brw^i 
of aA/7^," if you dare, 

Longh. O, 1 thought. Doctor, something 
wor5^ .than all this had happened. 

Nev* What would you have worse ^ unless a 
a^met were to come from beyond the orbit of 
Saturn^ and either burn th^ world by its near 
approach \ drown it by attracting the sea, and 
raising 3, tide three miles high; or force it from 
its or^bit by impinging against it, and make it 
either ^^ out into infinite space, or rush to the 
sun the centre of our system. Except this, what 
can be toorse than confounding language, de- 
stroying qualities, demolishing predicaments, and 
in short overturning all science from the founda* 
tion, , For /o^/V is t\it foundation of science, 

Longh, Why, it may be a ^^rf /W«^ for what 
I know. But, pray, Doctor, let a body speak 
with you. 

Nev.. [To the person in the house,] An im* 
pertinent fellow ! 

. Longk, He. is so ; but I want your advict. 
Doctor, i n ■ ■ ^ 

iVfT;. A blockhead ! 
, Longh. Well, I oxwn he is so ; but nO more 
of that, pray good Doctor, 

Nev. To pretend to dispute with m^ .' 
. Longh, He is very much in the wrong, to be 
sure. But now let me ask you a question. Doc- 
tor. You must know. Sir, that I have been think- 
ing of ;warr);/«^*. Only I am a little afraid of 
that, you know of ; the misfortune for which no 
body is pitied. Now, I should be glad you would, 
as a philosopher, give me your opinion on this 

Nex)^ Rather than admit such an expression, 
I would t/e«j; substantial forms, and abstract en* 
titles. 

Longh. Plague on the man ! He k^ows noth-^ 
ing of what I have been saying. Why, Dr^ 
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Neveroufy I have been talking to you this houtt 
and you give me no answer/ 

hiev. I ask your pardon. I was engaged in Apology. 
supporting truth against ignorance :■ but now I 
h^y^done. If what I have said will not convince ^ 
let the ignorant be ignorant stilL What would 
you consulting upon ? 

Longh. I want to talk with you about an afFair Intreating. 
of consequence, 

Nev, Good. Arid what tongue do you in- Inquiring. 
tend to use in the conversation with me ? 

Longk, What tongue P Why, the toiigue I Wonder, 
have in my mouth, 

Nev. 1 mean, what language ; what speech P Inquiring; 
Do you intend to talk with me in Latin, Greek, 
or Hebrew ? 

Longh. Not I. I don't know one of them Wonder, 
from another. 

Nev, Then you will use a mo^/frTZ language, . Inquiring. 
I suppose, as the Italian, perhaps, which is^w^^^ 
and musical. 

Longh. No. ^ ^ ^ Vexation. 

Nev* The Spanish, which is majestic and 50- Inquiring. 
norous. %. 

Longh. No, Vexation. 

h^ev. The English, which is copious and ex* Inquiring. 
pressive. 

Longh. No. Vexation. 

Nev. The High dutch' is but an indifferent Inquiring, 
language. You zvont, I suppose, make use of it 
in this conversation. 

Longh. No. Vexation; 

Nev. And the Low Dutch Is worse still. Inquiring. 
Will you talk to me in Turkish f It is a lofty 
language. 

Longh. No. Vexation. 

NeVy What think you of the Syriac, the ^r^- inquiring. 
bic, the Chaldaic, the Persian, the Palmyrene ? 
Do you choose a^iy of them P 

Longh. No. Vexation. 

X 
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Inquiring. Nev. What language then ? 

Vexation. Longh.. Why the language we are talking 

now. 
Satisfaaion Nev. Oh ! you will speak in the vernacular 
Learned tongue ?. If SO, plcase to come on the left side. 
pride. fhe right ear is for ih^ foreign^ and the learned 

languages. 
Vexation. LoTigk. Here is a deal of ceremony with such 
Intrcating. sort ot people. I Want to consult you. Doctor, 

about an affair of consequence. 
AfFeaation Nev. O ! I understand you. You want roy 
o/ learning, opinion upon some of the difficulties in philosophy ^ 

as, for example, Whether 5u*s/^w^f and accident y 

are terms synonymous or equivocal ^ with regard to 

the i^iw^ ? 
Vexation. Longh. No that is not it. 
Atfvaation. Nev. Whether Lome is an art 9 or a Science f 
Vexation. Longh. No no. 1 don't care a half "penny 

which. 
Affeaation. Nev. If it has for its object the three opera* 

tions of the mind^ or the third only. 
Vexation. Longh. That is not the off-air, 
*Affaaation. Nev. Whether, properly speaking, there are 

six categories^ or only one ? 
Vexation. Longh. I don't care, if there were six bushels 

of catechisms. That is not what I want. I 

am 
Affeaation. Nev. Perhaps yon want to know whether tlie 

conclusion is of the essence of the syllogism P 
Vexation. Longh. No^ nOy no. It is not about any suck 

point ; but 
AflPeaatiwi. Nev. Whether the essence of good is appeti" 

hility or suitableness f 
Vexation, j- Longh. I am going to tell you my business ^ 

if — 

Affeaation. Nev. You would know, perhaps, if xh^ good 

and the end are reciprocal ? 
Vexation. Longh. Not a bit. 

Affeaation. Nev. Whether the end infiutnces us by its 

real essence, or by its intenUonal ? 
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Lofigh^ No, no, it is quite another affair^ I Vexation. 
tell you. 

Tse'v. You xnufit explain yourself, then i for A.flfeaatio«. 
I "have mentioned the most difficult points, and 
tbose that are commonly agitated in the schools 
in our times. 

Lofigh. I should have told you my business Vexation. 
an hour ago, if you would have heard me. 

Nev. Pronounce then. AlfcGation. 

LfOngh. and 1 l^he affair 1 vi^ni to consult Intrcaiing. 

JN^ev. together J Speech was given to man on Affe£iatig.n.. 

{yau about, lir. Neverout, is this ; I have had 
purpose^^^X by it he might express his thoughts*, 
{thoughts of marrying a, young lady, who is 
and as the thougjtts are the images of things^ so 
{T^ery handsome, and much ta my 4iking» I have 
ivords are the images of our thoughts. Make 
{asked her father*s consent, and he has granted 
use thereK)re of words to explain to me your 
{it. Only I am afrai d — 
thought s 

Long. P/a^w^ on this everlasting f^/i^r. /^Ao Impatience 
is like to be the wiser for him, if he will not so 
much as hear what one has to say to him ? I'll 
go to Dr. Doubty. Perhaps he will be more 
reasonable. ^'-'■^P^nA, very fortunately, here he Joy. 

comes. I will consult him at once. Dr. 

Doubty, I beg your wise advice about a matter Civility, 
of great concern to me. 

Doubty. Be pleased, good Mr. Longhead, to Affcaation 
alter your phraseology. Our philosophy directs to o/ieaming. 
give out no decisive propositions ; but to speak of 
all tilings with uncertainty ; and always to sus^ 
pejid ouvjudgment. Therefore you ought not to 

say— *^ I beg your advice/* but *' I seem to. 

beff it." 

L,ongh. I seem ! What signifies talking of Surprife. 
seems ; when I am here on the spot witliyow? 

Doubt. That is ?iothing to the purpose. You AffeaatioTi. 
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may imagine a thousand things^ in which there 

is 710 reality. 
Wonder. • Longh. What ! is there no reality in my 

being here talking with Dr, Doubty f 
Affeaation. Doubh. It is uncertain : and we ought to 

doubt of every thing. You appear to my e»ter^ 

nal senses to be hei^e^ as I, perhaps, to yours* 

But 7iothing is certain, jill things are doubtfuL 
Wonder. Longh. Sure, Pr. Doubty, you are disposed 

to he merry* Here am / ; there Site you : here is 

no seem ; no uncertainty ; nothing doubtful ; but 
Chiding, all sis plain as the nose on your face. Let us,- for 
liureaty, shame, drop these "johims, and talk of my business. 

You must know. Dr. Doubty, that I have had 

thoughts of marrying y and should be glad of your 

opinion and advice, 
:Affeaaiion. Doubt, I dont knov) that you have had 

thoughts of marrying. 
Vexation. Longh. But I tell it you. 
Affeaation. Doubt, That may be, or it may not be. 
Anxiety. ^ Lovgh, The young lady I had made choice of, 

is very young, and very handsome, 
Affeaation. Doubt, That may be, or it may not be. 
Anxiety. Longh, Do you think, I shall do wisely in 

marrying her ? 
Aflfedation. Doubt, You may do wisely y for aught I know, 

or you may do u?iwiseiyy for aught I know. 
Anxiety. Longh. I am very much in love with the 

young lady. 
Affectation. Doubt, That is not impossible. 
Anxiety. Longh, ^ But, as she is much younger than me^ 

I am afraid of, you kn^w what, 
Aafiaation. Doubt, You may be afraid, for aught I 

know. 
A'lxiety. Longh, Do you think I should run the haz- 

ard of being a cuckoldy if I should marry her .? 
jAffjaation. Doubt, There is no natural impossibility in 
it. But if you should, you may, perhaps, not be 
the first, nor the last. But all things are uncgr- 

tain. 
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Longh. But what would you do, if you were Anxiety. 
in my plact^ Dr. Doubty ? 

Doui^L It is uncertain, as all things are. AfFeaation. 

LoHgh^ But what do you advise me to do ? Anxiety. 

DiOtiht. What you please, IndifTrencc 

Longh. I shall go mad. Vexation. 

Doubt* I V)ash my hands of it. ^ indifference 

Longh* A plague on the old dreamer ! Anger. 

Doubt* Happen what will, I am clear. Indifference 

Longh, I'll make you change your cuckoo n^te^ Paflion, 
you old philosophical humdrum, you - [beats 
him^-— I will— [beats him] I'll make you say 
somewhat else than ** all things are doubtful ; all 
things are «7?^^r/«m,'''— [beats him] I mil, you 
old /«5(y pedant. 

Doubt, Ah I'^^ih .'— -^A ! What, beat a Complaint, 
phihi^opher J Ah !—oh /— ^A / 

Longh. Be pleased. Dr. Doubty, [mimicing Mimicfy. 
the Doctor^ to alter your phraseology. Your 
philosophy directs you to give out no decisive pro* 
positions, but to speak of all things with uncer^ 
tainty, andalways to 5U5p^77j your judgment,*-^ 
Therefore, you ought not to say, — •* I have befre 
beaten," but—*' I seem to have been beaten.'* 

Doubt* I will have yoi^ prosecuted with the Anger. 

utmost rigor of the law* Threatning 

Longh* I wash n^y hands of it. indiff'rencc 

Doubt, I will shew the marks of the blov)s I Anger. 
have received from you. 

Longh, You may imagine a thousand things IndifTrencc 
in which there is no reality. 

Doubt, I will go directly to a magistrate^ and Anger, 
have a warrant for you. [Exit Doubty.] 

Longh, There is no nafural impossibility in it, Indiff'renc« 

[Enter Captain Jinkum, with two swords in 
♦ one hand) and a cane in the other.] 

Pinkum, Mr. Longhead, I am your most Refpefl, 
obedient, most humble servant* 

Longh, Sir, your servant* Indiff rence 

%9 
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Refpca. Pink. Sir, I have the honour of waiting on 

you, to let you know^ that, as you was pleased 
to disappoint us yesterday, which was the day 
fixed by yourself for your marriage with my 
sister^ you and I must settle that affair in an 
honourable way. 

Vexation. Loffgk. Why, Sir, it is with regret that I 
failed you ; but— — — 

Refpeft. Pifik. Oh ! Sir, there's no harm as we shall 

order matters* 

Vexation. Longh. I am sorry it so happens : but some 
little 5^rtt://f J chanced to come into my mind about 
the difference between our ages^ which, you know, 
is pretty considerable. And I put off the mar- 
riage for a little time, only that I might consider 
of It, and advise with my friends. And- now, 
that the day is past, I think it may be better for 
us both^ that it be let alone altogether,. 

Refpect. Pink. Sir, asyou please. You know it is not 

an object of any consequence. But, Sir, tjohat, I 

• have done myself the honour of waiting on you 

fbr^ is only to beg xSi^ favour q{ you, Sir, to 

choose which you please of these two swords. 

Affinning. They are both^-o^^f, I assure you , Sir, and ^Lsfair- 
ly matched as I could. \f my judgment deserves 
any regard, you need not hesitate long. Either 
of them is very Jit for a gentleman to be run 
through with. 

Long. Sir, I don't understand you. 
Pink. O, Sir, I wonder at that. The thing 
IS not hard to be understood. It is no more than 
this. Sir, that \{k gentleman promises a lady mar*^ 
riage, and , especially, if he fixes the day and fails 
of performing his contract, the relations, of tlie la- 
dy (whose character ?ind fortune in life are inju- 
red by it, you know. Sir) genially think it proper 
to commence 3. prosecution vig^inst the gentleman ; 
and the law gives, in those cases, heofoy dama- 
ges. My father had thoughts of prosecuting you. 
Sir, as he wrote to you. But as law is tedious, - 
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we choose rather, Sir, upon second thoughts, to 
'vindicate the honour of our family in a more eX" 
peditious way. Therefore, if you please. Sir, I 
"w-in endeavour to whip you through the lungs in 
the neatest manner now practiced in the arnty. 
And I offer you your choke of one of these two 
sroords, to defendyouvsM with. This, you must ^ 

own. Sir, is treating you genteely. For, you 
know, 1 could run you through the body now^ 
"without giving you the opportunity of defending 
.yourself.— Please, Sir, to-make your choice. 

JJongh. Sir, your humble servants I shall Refufinf* 
make no such choice^ I assure you. 

Pink, Sir— you musty if you please, j^^^f me. Refpea. 
You shall hsLve fair play , upon my honour. 

Lo7tgh. Sir, I have nothing to say to you, Refufing. 
[^Going] Sir, your humble servant. 

Pink. O dear Sir, [stopping him] you must Refped. 
excuse me for stopping you. But you and I are 
not to party till one or t'other dropSy I assure you. 
Sir. 

Longh. Mercy on us ! Was ever such a bloody^ Terror. 
minded fellow I 

Fink. Sir, I really have a little business upon Refpea. 
my hands ; so that I must beg you will give me 
leave to run you through as soon as possible. 

Longh. Biit I don't intend that you shall run Refufing. 
me through at all. For I will have nothing to 
say to you. 

Pink. If you meaa, Sir, that you won'tjight Refpea. 
me, I must do myself the honour of telling you, 
that you are in a little mistake. Sir. For the order 
of such things is this. Sir. First, 2i gentleman hap- Explaining. 
pens to affront another gentleman or 2l family y as ^ . 
you have done oursy Sir. Next, the gentleman 
affronted, 6x some one of the family , in order to 
vindicate their honour, challenges to single combat y 
the geatleman who did the injury, as 1 have done . 
you. Sir. Then the gentleman who did the inju^ 
ryy perhaps, refuses io fight. The other proceedji 
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to take the regular course of beatingy ^counting 
on his fingers] bruising, kicking, (puffing, pulling 
by the nose and ears^ rolling in the dirt, and 
stampifig on him y till the ir^a/A be fairly out o{ 
his body, and there is an end of Aim, and of the 
quarrel, you know. Or if the gentleman, who 
^ happened to do the injury, w\l\ Jighf, which, to be 

sure, is doing the thin^ genteelly, you know ; 
why then one or toother is decently run through 
the body, and there is an end of the matter anO" 

Refpea. ther way, you know. Now, Sir, yon see plahily, 
that my proceedings are regular, and gentleman- 
like gentleman^like^-'^bsolutely^ So Sir, once 

more, and but once more, will you be pleased to 
accept of one, ox f other, of these two swords f 

Beftjfinf. Ltongh. Not I, truly. 

Respect. Pink. Why then. Sir, the first step I am to 

take, you know, is to cane you, which I humbly 
beg leave to proceed to accordiitgly.-'^[CB,tie'& 
him.] 

Complaint. LoTlgh. Ah /— fft /— t^A .' 

Respect. Pink. Then, Sir, the next operation is cuf' 

jirjg — ^no, I am wrong ; kicking is next* [Kicks 
him.] 

Complaint. Longh. Hold ! hold ! Is the devil in you ? 
Oh ! I am bruised all over f 

Refpea. Pink. Sir, I ask your pardon, if I have offen-^ 

ded you ; I did not mean it, I assure you. Sir. 
All 1 want, is to vindicate the honour of our 
family. If you had fulfilled your contract, you 

Hafte. had spared me all this trouble. Besides, I am 
really pressed for time ; therefore must take the 
liberty of proceeding, as expeditiously as possible, 
to the remaining operations of cuffing you, pulU 
ing you by the nose and ears, rolling you in the 
dirt, and stamping the breath out of your body. 

Refpea. Come, Sir, if you please. 

intreating. Longh. Hold a little, pray ;-^0/z .'—my bones 

Complaint, are bruised to jelly ' -Is there no way of com* 

Intreating. poundiug this affotr but by ^/c>»rf and murder ? 
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Pink. O yes, Sir, You hiave only to fulfil Respect. 
your contract t and all will be well. 

Longh. {Aside.] What the <i^t7« must I /f«? ? Distress. 
—'I had better be cuckolded, I believe, than trod 
to death, — [To him.] I am toilling"^ am lor/- Reluaance. 
//«^_to perform the contract.-— Uh ! my poor 
hones I Oh / . , 



Pinh^ ^ir, you are ^ genttemany every V«rA of 
you. I am very glad to find you are come to a 
rig'A/^ way of thinking. \ assure yow. Sir, there 
is no man in the woHdy for whom I have a great- 
er regard, nor whom I should rather wish to have 
for a brother-iri'law. Come^ Sir, the ceremony 
shall ht performed imntediately. 



Respect 

Joy. 

Poriteneff. 



Inviting. 



WARNING 

DATION 
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COMMENr 
INSTRUCTION. 



The substance of Isocraies Areopagitic oration, 
'vohich is celebrated by Dion Halicarn. Tom. 
II. p. 40. 

X DOUBT not, .Athenians, but many of you Apology. 
wiU wonder what. should excite. me to address 
you upon public affairs, as if the sta,te were in 
immediate danger, whilst to you we seem to be 
in perfect safety, a general peace prevaillog, and 
the commonwealth secured by formidable Jieets 
and armies, and strengthened by powerful alliest 
and tributary states, to support the public eX'- 
pences,a.nd co-operate with us in every emergency* 
All which circumstances -seeming to be m our 
favour, I suppose most of those who now hear 
me, imagine we have nothing to do but cofigratu^ 
late oursfelves on- our happiness, and ^/yoj? our- 
selves in peace ; and that it is only our enemies 
who have any thing iofear, 

I therefore, take for granted, Athenians, you 
do, in your own minds, despise my attempt to 
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alarmyau\ and that, in your imaginationsy you 
^^^^ already grasp the empire of all Greece. But 
Alarm. ivhat would you think y my countrymen, if I 
should tell you, it is on account of the seem* 
ingly favourable circumstances I have men* 
^ tioned, that I aqx apprehensive. My observation 

has presented me so many instances of states^ 
which at the very time they seemed to be at the 
height oi prosperity y were in fact upon the brink 
of ruin \ that 1 cannot help being alarmed at 
the security 9 in which I see my country at pre- 
sent sunk. When a nation \^ puffed up with an 
opinion of her own strength and safety ; it is 
then that her counsels are likely to be rash and 
imprudent^ and their consequences fatal. The con- 
dition of kingdoms, as of individuals, is variable. 
Caution. Permanent tranquillity is seldom seen in this 
world . And with circumstances^ the conduct both 
of individuals and of nations,, is commonly seen 
Inftruaion. to change. Prosperity generally produces ar^ 
rogance, rashness, folly. fVant and distress, hat* 
urally suggest prudent and moderate resolutions. 
Therefore, it is not so f^, as at first view it 
may seem, to determine which condition is, for 
the purpose of real happiness, the most to be desi^ 
red for individuals ; or, with a view to national 
prosperity, which state one should nvish public 
affairs to be in, during his.ozow life and tha^of 
bis children ; whether of perfect superiority to 
danger and fear, -ox of circumstances requiring 
caution, frugality , and attention. For that con^ 
dition, which is most ^i^sir^^ by mankind, I mean 
of perfect prosperity, generally brings with it the 
causes ^nd the fore-runners of misfortune \ whilst 
narrower circumstances commonly lead on to 
eare, prudence and safety. Of the truth of this 
observation, better v roofs cannot be desired, than 
those which the histories of our otc« common- 
Arguing, wealth and of Lacedamon, furnish. Was not 
the taking of our city, by the barbarians, the 
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very cause cf our applying, with such diligsnce, 
to the arts of war and government j as set us at 
the head of Greece f But when our success Apprehen. 
against our enemies misled us into the imagina- 
tion^ that our power was unconquerable ^ we soon 
found ourselves on the verge of destruction. 
The Lacedemonians 9 likewise, from inhabiting a Arguing. 
few obscure towris^ came, through a diligent 
attention to the military art, to conquer Pelo* 
^(^nw^sr^s.— -And, upon this, increasing their power 
by sea and land, they were soon puffed up to sUch Contempt. 
a height of pride ^nd folly, as brought them into 
the same dangers, whi<:h we had riin into. 

Whoever attends to these particulars, and yet Arguing, 
thinks our commonwealth in a safe condition, 
must be extremely thoughtless, especially as our Apprehcn, 
affairs are now in z worse state, than at the pe- 
riod I refer to ; for we have both the envy of the 
othe?^ states of Greece, and the hostility of the 
kifig of Persia to fear. 

When I consider these things, I am in doubt, BJ^mc 
whether I should conclude that you have lost alt 
care for the public safety ; or that you are not 
indifferent, but wholly ignorant of the present 
dangerous state of our affairs. May it not be 
said, that We have lost the cities of Thrace ; that Contempt 
we have squandered above a thousand talents in 
military pay, by which we have gained nothing ; 
that we have drawn upon ourselses the suspicion Alarm, 
of the other states of Greece, and the enmity of 
t\ie barbarous king \ (1)' and that we are necesl 
sitated to take the side of the Thebans, and have 
lost our own natural allies f And for these sig- Blame, 
nal advantages we have twice appointed public 
thanksgiviiigs to the gods\ and shew, in our 
deliberations, the tranquillity, which could only 
he proper, if all were m perfedt safety. Nor is 
it to be wondered, that we fall into wrong mea- 
sures, and consequent misfortunes. Nothing- is Arguing. 
to be expected to go right in a state, unless its 

(1) OfPerfia, 
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Blame. 



Deilring. 



governors know how, . by prudence and sagacity ^ 
to consult the general advantage. Fortune may, 
occasionally^ bring partial success and temporary 
prosperity, but upon this there can be no depen* 
dence. When the command of all Greece fell 
into our hands, in consequence of the naval vic- 
' tory gained by Conon and Timotheus, we could 
not ieep what we were in actual possession of. 
The very constitution of our commonwealth, is 
gone wrong, and we have not the least thought 
of entering upon ways and means to set it right ; 
Inftniaing. whilst we all know that it is not the surround- 
ing of a city with high and stronfi zvalls^ nor 
assembling together a multitude of people, that 
makes a great d^nd Jlourishing state, but ivJiolesome 
laws, 2L wise police , and ?i faithful administration. 
How muchy therefore, is it to be wished^ that 
the commonwealth could be brought back to the 
condition in which the wise legislation of Solon 
placed it, (than whom no one ever had the good 
of the people more at heart) and to which Calis^ 
the?ies restored it, when enslaved by the thirty ty- 
rants, whom he expelled ; re-establishing the com- 
monwealth in the hands of the people, according 
to the original constitution. It is notorious, that 
in the happier times, when the republic was ad- 
ministered according to the original constitution, 
there was not, as since, a nominal liberty, with 
a real tyranny ; but that the people were accus- 
tomed to other principles, than those, which now 
tead them to consider democracy as the same with ' 
anarchy, liberty with licentiousness ; and that 
their happiness consists in the unpunished viola- 
tion of the laws. In those times, the equal dis- 
tribution of justice y which prevailed, brought 
adequate punishment upon those who deserved it, 
and conferred the A\i^ honours upon such as had 
earned them by their virtue, Prefennent, to sta- 
tions of power and trust, was not, in those days, 
open to all promiscuously ^ They, who appeared to 
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the public t<5 have the best claim by merit and 
character^ obtained them : For they wisely con- Cominen- 
sidered, that to promote to high stations men of ^^^i^^*- ' 
superior eminence for virtue^ was the likeliest 
means to excite 3. general emulation among persons 
of alt ranks^ even to the lowest ; as the people Inftrufiinj. 
are constantly observed to form their manners 
upon the model of their superiors. Instead of Blame. 
the public treasures plundered to fill the coiFers 
of private persons ; it was common to see large 
sums of private wealth voluntarily contributed Commei> 
for defraying the public expense/ In those times, elation. 
the difficulty w^as, to prevailWith the persons 
qualified for filling important stations, to assume 
them : whereas in our days, all, are aspiring to BTame. 
preferment, vjorthy and unworthy, qualified and 
unqualified. In those times, they, who refused, Commen- 
were the most solicited to assume high fetation s ; dution, 
as it was considered that merit is commonly 
diffident of itself. In our days, they, who elbow Blame, 
others, and thrust themselves forivard, obtain the 
most readily, what they, by this very conduct^ 
shew themselves the most unworthy of. Our Contempt, 
ancestors did not look upon a place of authority Commcn- 
as an emolument ; but as a charge ; the successor Million. 
did not enquire what his predecessor had gained. Contempt. 
while beheld his employment ; but what he had Commen- 
left undone, that the deficiency might be supplied^ dbtlon* 
as soon as possible. They held It proper, that 
the^ administration should be trusted to those, • 
who had the most to lose, in case of a subversion 
of the state ; but so, that 710 riches, or power, 
should screen any person from an enquiry into 
his conduct, nor from suffering adequate punish-^ 
ment, in case of delinquency. The nVA thought 
extreme poverty in the lower people a reflection 
upon them, as having /<r//7f/i in their patronage 
of them ; and the poor, far from e?ivying the 
wealth of their superiors, rejoiced in it ; consid- 
ering the power of the rich as their protectieru . 
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Sensible of tlie supreme importance of right edu*' 
cation toward the happiness of a state, they be- 
to wed the strictest attention upon forming the 
manners of the youth to modesty^ truths valour^ 
and love of their country. Kor did they think 
it sufficient to lay 2i foundation of good principles 
in the minds of young people, and leave them, 
after they were groivn up^ to act^ as they pleased ; 
on the contrary, the manners of adult persons 
were more strictly inspected, than those of the 
youth ; and the general censorship was vested in 
this very ^(^wr/of-r^r^o/^^z^s, of which none could 
be members^ but persons eminent for their birth, 
and their virtues ; so that it is not be wondered, 
that this court bore, at that time, a character su- 
perior to that of all the other cou?icils of Greece^ 

.Contempt. It is from ignorance that they speak, who would 
persuadc<<s, that there is nothing more necessary 
toward making a state great and happy, than a 
body of good laws. The laws, by which our 
commonwealth was governed in her W05/ flourish- 
ing times, were known to all the other states of 
Greece , and they might adopt as many of them 

Remonstr. as they pleased. But were all the other states of 
Greece— was any of them, upon as advaritageous 

Inllruaion. a foot as the Jthenian Republic f What chiejly 
tends to the establishment of a state, is, a police 
found in habitual modesty^ temperance ^ integrity j 
valour, and patriotism. The general prevalence 
^f these dispositions in a people, is not brought 
about by laws or sanctions, but by education, 
example y and a j udlcious exertion of the discretion^ 
ary power-, which is, and ought to be, in the hands 
of magistrates, whereby they discountenance vice, 
without directly punishing it, and draw the sub- 
jects into that voluntary rectitude of behaviour, 

€ojitempt which fbrce will never produce. Laws heaped 
upon lavjs, and sanctions added to sanctions, shew 
jin unruly and perverse disposition in the people^ 
who would not othervjise require such various 
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i errors to restrain them. The sagacity of ^07^- 
ernors appears in their shewing, that they hafve 
the address to plant their laws in the hearts of a 
tractable and obedient people. The most tremen^^ 
dous sanctions will be incurred by men of ungov 
ernabie dispositions ; but those, whose minds 
have received from education and good police^ a 
proper bent, will behave welly though left to 
themselves. The business, therefore, is not so 
much, to find ways of punishing offenders, as to 
form the minds- of the people^ so that they shall 
have no disposition to offend. 

I hope no Athenian, who hears me this day, 
uvill shew such malice ^ as to accuse me of attempt- 
ing to promote innovations. To advise, that we 
^i^xxXA return to the institutions of our ancestors, 
is, surely, a very J/^^r^*/// matter from proposing 
innovations. And to propose the re'Cstablishment 
of those arts of government, which we know to 
have h^Qn judicious, from their producing the most 
desirable effects, is far eriough from shewing a 
love of novelty. Experience may teach us, if 
we be disposed to learn, what we have to expect, 
if we 5-0 on in the track we are now in ; and what 
the consequences will be, if we restore the common- 
wealth to the condition in which our wise ances* 
tors established and maintained it. Let us attend 
to the effects which our conduct will have upon 
those, we are most concerned with, viz. The other 
states of Greece, our rivals, and the Persians our 
enemies. The truth is too notorious Xo be dissem- 
bled ; we have, by our misconduct, and neglect of 
. the pub lie concerns, brought matters to such 3, pass, 
that part of the rival states despise, and part hate 
us. And, as for the Persian monarch, we have 
his sentiments of us in his letters, 

I have, in perfect sincerity, declarM to you, 
Athenians, as far ^s my judgment reaches, the 
precarious state of the commonwealth at present ; 
with its causes and cure. You will shew your 
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Advifing. ivisdom and your patriotism^ by taking into your 
serious consideration these important objects ; and 
setting yourselves with speed and diligence to Jind 
out^ and carry into execution, the most proper and 
effectual means of redressing those evils, which 

Alarm. otherwise will draw after them the most ruinous 
consequences, 

LXXVIII. 



Bold re- 
liroof. 



BLUNT REPROOF. WARNING. 
OFFERING FRIENDSHIP. 

The Speech of the Scythian ambassadors to jiLEX- 
ANDEKy who was preparing war against them. 
£Q. CuKT. xii.] ^ 

AF your person were as gigantic as your desires^ 
the zvorld would not contain you. Your right 
hand would touch the east, and your left the west, 
at the same time. You graap at more than you 
are equal to. From Europe you reach jisia : 
from j4sia yow lay hold on Europe, And if you 
should conquer all maniind, you seem disposed 
to wage war with woods and snozvs, with rivers 
and wild beasts, and to attempt to subdue nature. 
Bat have you considered the usual course of things P 
Have you reflected, that great trees are many 
years a growing to their height, and are cut dcnvn 
in an hour. It is foolish to thjnk of the fruit 
only, without considering the height you have to 
climb, to come at it. Take care lest, while you 
5/rzW to reach the top, you fall to the ground 
with the branches you have laid hold on. The 
lio?i, when dead^\s devoured by ravens", ^ndrust 
consumes the hardness of fro;?. There is nothing 
so strong, but it is in danger from what is weak. 
It will, therefore, be your wisdom to take care 
how you venture beyond your reach. Besides, 
Rera^ufui what have ^ou to do with the Sc^thians^ or th^ 
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Scythians with you ? fFe have never invaded Ma* 
eedon : Why should you attack Scythia f We in- 
habit 'vast desartsy and pathless tvoodsj where we do 
not want to hear of the name of Alexander. We 
are not disposed to submit to slavery, and we Courage. 
have no ambition to tyrannise over avy nation. ^ 

That you may understand the genius of the Scy* 
thians, we present you with a yoke of oxen, an 
arrow, and a goblet. We use these respectively 
in our commerce with friends, and with foes. - 
We give to our friends the corn, which we raise 
by the labour of our oxen. With the goblet we 
join with them in pouring drink-offerings to the 
gods ; and with arrows we attacK our enemies. 
We have conquered those, who have attempted to 
tyrannise over us in our own country, and likewise 
the kings of the Medes and Persians, when they 
made unjust war upon us ; and we have opened to 
ourselves a way into Egypt* You pretend to be AccuOnj. 
the punisher of robbers ; and ^xe yourself the gene-- 
ral robber of mankind. You have taken Lydia : 
you have seized iS^^na : you are master of Persia : 
you have subdued the Bactrians : and attacked 
India. All this will not satisfy you, unless you 
lay your ^r^^Jy and unsatiabie hands upon our 
flocks and our herds. How imprudent is your Remonsir. 
conduct f You grasp at riches, the possession of 
which only increases your avarice. You increase 
your hunger by what should produce satiety : so 
that the 77/5r^ you A^^v, the r/aor^ you desire. 
But have you forgotten how long the conquest of 
the Bactrians detained you ? While you were 5m.^- 
^t^/?2^ /A^w, the Sogdians revolted. Your Tii:/(9- 
ms serve «i> o/A^r purpose, than to find you em- 
ployment by producing new wars. For th^ busi- lnstru6lon. 
ness of every conquest is tvjo-fold ; to wfw and to 
preserve. And though you may be the greatest Warning, 
of warriors, you must expect that the nations you 
conquer, will endeavour to shake off thejoi^as 
^<Z5/ as possible. For wAaf people chooses to be Courage. 
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under foreign dominion ? If you will cross the 
Tanaisy you may travel over Scjthia, and observe 
how extensive a territory we inhabit. But to con-' 
quer us is quite another business. Your army is 
loaded with the cumbrous spoils of many nations. 
Yt)u will find the poverty of the Scythians^ a,t one 
time^ too nimble for your pursuit ; and, at ano-^ 
ther time, when you think we are^fled far enough 
from you, you will have us surprise you in your 
camp. For the Scythians attack with no less vig^ 
our than they Jiy. Why should we put you in 
mind of the vastness of the country you will have 
to conquer ? The dcsarts of Scythia are commonly 
talked of in Greece ; and all the world knows that 
our delight is to dwell at large, and not in towns 
or plantatiofis. It will therefore be your wisdom 
to keep, with strict attention, what you have 
gained. Catching at more, you may lose what 
you A/2'i^^. We have a proverbial saying in 
Scythia, ** Thai fortune has no feet ; and is fur- 
nished only with hands, to distribute^er capri^ 
clous favours, and with ^725 to elude the grasp of 
those to whom she has been bountiful. You give 
yourself out to be ^god, the son of Jupiter Hani' 
mon. It suits the character of a god to bestow 
fazfours on mortals, not to deprive them of what 
they hare. But, if you are no god, reflect on the 
precarious condition of humanity. You will thus 
shew more wisdom than by dwelling on those sub- 
jects which have pujfed up your pride^ and made 
you forget yourself. You see how little you are 
likely to gain by attempting the conquest of Scy» 
thia. On the other hanA, you may, if you please, 
have in us a valuable alliance. We command 
the 4wrders of both Europe and -^5/^2. There 
is nothing between us and Bactria but the river 
Tanais ; and our territory extends to Thrace, 
which, as we have heard, borders on Mac edon. 
If you decline attacking us in a hostile manner, 
you may have our friendship. Nations, which 
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have never been at war, are on an equal footing'^ 

But it is in vain that confidence is reposed in a Warning. 

conqtured people. There can be no sincere friend^ 

ship between the oppressors and the oppressed. 

Even in peace, the latter think themselves enti* 

ited to the rights of war against the former. We OfFertn|r. 

will, if you think good, eqter into a treaty with 

you, according to our mannery which is, not by 

signing^ sealiifg, and taking ihe^^gods to witness ^ 

as is the Grecian custom ; but by doing actual 

services. The Scythians are riot used to promise^ Bluntness. 

but, to perform without promising. And they 

think an appeal to the gods superfluous : for that 

those who have no regard for the esteem of men^ 

will not hesitate to offend iht gods by perjury. 

You may therefore consider with yourself wheth- Advice. 

er you had better have a people of such a cha^ 

racter, (and so situated, as to have it in their power 

either to serve you or, to annoy you, according 

as you treat them) for allies, or for enemies. 

LXXIX, 



OUTCRr. EXAMINATION. SELF DE- 
FENCE. CHIDING. LAMENTATION. 
THREATENING. REFUSAL. RELUC- 
TANT COMPLIANCE. 

(See MoUere's L'Avare.) 

Scrapely. IHIEFES ! Rubbers ! Thieves ! 
Robbers ! Thieves ! Robbers ! Traitors ! Mur- 
derers ! Justice ! Help ! I am robbed I I» am 
ruined! I am dead / I am buried ! O my money, 
my money I My guineas ! My golden guineas I 
My thousand guineas ! My precious treasure ! 
My comfort I My support! My life ! My all is Extravagant 
gone, plundered, robbed, carried off, strong-box distrefe. 
and all! O that I had never h^en born! O 
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that the earth would open^ and swallow me up 
alive / [Throws himself down on the floor. Lies 
some time, as stupified with the fall , then gathers 
himself up.] Oh ! oh ! oh I /FAohas done this? 
fFho has robbed me ? fFho has got mj money P 
Where is the thief f the murderer, the traitor ? 
Where shall I go to Jind him ? Where shall I 
search ? Where shall 1 not search ? Is he gone 
this way f [Running to the right.] Is he gone 
that way ? [Running the contrary way.] Stop 
thief f stop thief stop thief ! Here is nobody. Are 
they all gone out of the house f They have rob- 
bed me, and are all gone off. My son^ my daugh- 
ter, my servants are all concerned ; they have 
conspired together to ruin me.-^Heh/ [Listening] 
What do you say f Is he caught, villain / 
[Catching himself.] I have you. — *Alas, I have 
caught my self \ I am going out of my 5fW5^5 ; and 
that is not to be wondered at.— .1 will go to a 
magistrate. I will have every body examined, 
that ever was in my house. I will have half the 
town imprisoned, tried and hanged ; and if I 
cannot, with all this, recover my money, I will 
hang myself 

[Returns with Justice Nosev)ell.'\ 

Just. Nosewell. Let me alone. I know what 
I have to do, I'll warrant yoxi. This is not the 
first piece of roguery I have found out. If I 
had but a purse of ten guineas tor every fellow I 
have been the hanging of, there are not many of 
his Majesty's Justices of the peace, would carry 
their heads higher. There were, you say, in 
your strong-box .^— 

Scr. A thousand guineas well told. 

Nosezv, A thousand guifieas ! A large sum ! 

Scr. A thousand guineas of gold. Hoo ! hoo ! 
hoo ! [Weeps.] 

Nosew. Have you 2iny suspicion of any partic-- 
ular person ? 

Scr, Yes, I suspect every body^ 
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Nosew^ Your best way. Sir, will be to keep AflPeaation 
very quiet ^ and not to seem to suspect any one^ till </ ^ifdom, 
you can lay hold o( sova^ proof or presumption^ at 
least. Then you may proceed to the rigour of 
the law. [While they are talking without the 
door of Scrapely's house, James, the cook, comes 
out, and speaks with his face from them, leaving 
directions with the scullion boy.] 

James. You understand me, Jack. I shall Direaing. 
be back presently. Kill him directly. Put him 
in boiling water* Scrape him, and hang him 
up. 

Scr. What, the rogue who has robbed me ? Anger. 
Do hang \iim^ drov)n uim^ burn Kim^ 5/^ him 
' alive. 

James. I mean a pig^ Sir, that is come from Submiffion. 
Mr. Rachum, your honour's worship's steward 
in the country. 

Scr. Pig^ me uo pigs^ Sir. I have other Anger. 
things to think of than />f^5.—- You may be the 
rogue for what 7 know of. A cook may carry oir 
a strong-box as soon as another man. Examine Intreating. 
him^ pray^ good Mr. Justice Nosewell. 

Nosew, Don't frighten yourself, friend. I am Affeaation 
not a man who loves to blaze things abroad. e/wifcioiji. 

James. Sir, you honour, I ask your honour's 
pardon ; I am a little hard of hearings your hon- 
our. Often hot^ and often coldy your honour* 
Your honour's worship sups this evening with my 
master's honour's worship, I suppose, and your 
honour's worship would, mayhap, like to have 
a little plate of something tossed up "to your hon- 
our's worship's likings mdyhap. If your hon- Flattery. 
our's worship pleases to let me know what your 
honour's worship fancies ^ I will do vny best to 
please your honour's worship, 

Nosew. No^ no, my business with you is quite Affeaation, 
another matter. Friend, it will he jouv wisdotn 
not to conceal any thing from your master* It 
will be the better for you. 
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Flattery James, Sir, your honour, I assure your hon- 

our's worship, I will do my very best toplease^om 
honour's worship, upon my honour. If there be 

Promising, a better way than another, I will use it, as far as 
I have minterials and ingratitudes. I wish my 
master's honour's worship would go to the ex- 
pence of a few morrels and truffles y and a little 

Flattery, right East-Iudia catchup. There's your high^a- 

Accufing. vour, your honour. And our niggardly steward, 
hang him, downright spoils my master's honour's 
worship. I could engage to send up as pretty a 
little collation, as your honour's worship could 

Accufing. wish to sit down to, if that narrow hearted soul, 
Rachum our steward, did not clip my wings with 
the scissors of his nigardliness. 

Scr. (Hold your tongue, you scoundrel. Wc 

Arguing, don't want to hear your nonsense about eating. 
Hold your tongue, and answer to the questio7is, 
which Justice Nosewell is going to put to you 
^bout the money I have lost, and which I suppose 
you have taken. 

Surprife. James. I take your honour's worship' s money. 

Sir ! Mercy defend me from thinking of such a 

Self defence thing ! I. did not SO much as hiow that your hon- 
our's worship had lost any money. 

Threatning Scr. Yes, you rogue, I have lost money, and 
I'll havejow and twenty others hanged, if t don't 
recover it. 

Anxiety. James. Mercy defend me your honour ! ^Oiy 
should your honour's worship suspect me of such 

Selfdefence a thing } Did your honour's worship ever know 
me rob your honour's worship of sl farthing, or a 
farthing's worth f 

AfFedation Nosew. Hold, Mr. Scrapely . There is no need 

of wifdom. of scolding. My Clerk shall administer to him 

Direding. the oath. Here, Mr. Longscroll, administer the 
oathtoiKis man. Not the ^^wmo/i oath. No 
body minds kissing the book now^a-days. Give 
him the great oath. [Clerk comes forward,] 

AfFedation. Clerk, Fall down on your knees before his 

Authority, worship, and sayafterme, [James kneels before 
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the Justice, in great' trepidation.] 

deviL 

May the devil. 
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The great devil of devils. 
The^rf — &—^e>-^at devil oi devils. 
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With his great iron claws. 
With his gre — f— r — at iron — j4h ! 
Mercy defend we, your noble honour's worship, 
I Rin frightened out of my wits J I can't say any 
more of this dreadful oath. I expect the devil 
to come up through the ground before my very 
nose in a mi^iute. I'll tell your honour's wor- 
ship all the whole truth without the oath^ if your 
honour's worship will but give me a little time 
to fetch breath, 

Nosew. Rise then, James. Don^ frighten AfFeaatioa 
yourself; hux. f rani ly confess the foul Jact like o/wifdom. 
an honest christian. [To Scrapely.] 1 knew he 
would not trifle with the great oath. We shall 
Lave a full confession prei^ently. 

James. Why then— why then— -I confess the Self defence 
foul {^ct frankly, and like an honest christian y that 
I do not know who has taken my master's wor- 
ship's, money, «o more than the child that was 
unborn forty years ago, as I am a sinner to be 
saved for ever and ever, and amen. 

Nosew. O that won^t do, J Sitnes. You must Affeaation 
kneel down again, and take all the rvhoie great o/wifdom. 
oath. And, if you won't give up the truth, my Threatning 
clerk shall write your mittimus to prison, James. 

James. mercy defend me I O yonr noble hon^ Fright. 
our^s worship, have mercy on a poor harmless 
criminal, that is as innocent of the fact he is Selfdefence 
convicted of, as your honour's worship, or your 
honour's worship's clerk, there where he stands. 
If I ever do such a thing again, your worship . 
shall hang pie twenty times over. For T aifi 
iure^ I never touched my master's honour's 
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worship's won^y, nor any man*s moneys mail my 
born days, in "an unfair or unconscionable way, 
saving your honour's worship's presence^ and ray 
master's honour's worship's presence ^ an d 

[^Enter Smoothly, leading in Makiana, 
Scrape lys daughter.'] 

Submiflion. Smoothly. Behold, Sir, you son and daughter^ 
present themselves to beg your pardq/i^ favour, 
and blessing. 

Anger. Scr, My son (if you be my son) and my 

daughter may hang themselves. That is all the 
blessing I have to bestow on them, or myself. 

Lamenta. my dear strong-box I O my lost guineas ! 

.Weeping, poor ruined^ beggared old man ! Hoo ! hoo / hdo ! 
— [Weeps,] 

Submiflion. Smooth. Sir, if you please to look upon our 
union with ^favourable eye, no uneasiness about 
your strong-box need trouble your repose. It 
shall hQ forth- coming immediately. , 

Surprifeaa^/ Scr. What do you say f My strong-box ? 

joy- With all that was in it ? The thousand guineas f 

The whole thousand f Shall it h^ forth- coming ? 

If you make your words goody you shaU eat mj 

daughter, if you please, and my son too. 

Self defence James. I told your honour's worship, I knew 
nothing of your honour's worship's money. 

Eagernels. Scr. Where is my precious, precious treas-' 

Joy- ure, my life, ray joy, my all f 

Blame -viHk Mariana. Sir, your urireasonable anxiety about 

fMbmiffion. fnoney, which appears on the present, as on many 
former occasions, in your lament atio7is2iho\it\vh2it, 
to a man of your fortune, are trifles, has been 
the cause of constant anxiety to yourself, and all 

Apology, your family, and has forced me upon what I am 

Gratitude, ashamed of. This worthy gentleman has long 

Esteem. had a regard for me, much above my deserving. 
He'chas always declared, that he desired no fortune 

Blame wi/A with me. Youxexcessive penuries i^meA me ihe 

fubmiflioft, decencies of dress suitable to your daughter. I 
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thought myself entitled to som^ part of what you 

caa very well spare, I took the liberty of hav- Apology. 

ing your strong-box seized ^ that I might have 

wherewith to furnish myself suitably to the daugh" 

ter of a man of fortune, and the bride of a man 

of fortune. His generous heart could not bear the Esteem. 

thought of my taking 2Lny thing from you, which 

you did not choose to give me. He therefore in- 

sists upon my delivering you up the strong-boXy s 

if yo\i require it. But I SLvninhopeSj Sir, ^ou Intreating. 

will not only grant me the f rifling sum contained 

in it, but allow me a fortune suitable to your es- 

taie^ and to the gentleman Sy who is so izW as to 

marry me without the prospect of any. 

Scr. fVhere must I have it ; Can I make Pceviflr.neft 
mioney ? Where is my strong-box ? If this gen- 
tleman has married you without 2i fortune^ let him 
ieep you without 2, fortune. Where is my strong-* 
box ? He cannot say, I ever promised him ^for^ 
tune with you. Where is my strong-box ? 

^Enter Mr. Sagely.'] 

Sagely* Mr. Scrapely, this gentleman , my ne- Demand, 
phew, £as, in consequence of a iong mutual aflec* 
tion between him and your daughter , married her 
this day. He has a/or^ww^ sufficient to maintain 
his lady and family ^ without any addition by mar* 
riage ; and he desires nothing with your daughter^ 
But, as it is well known you can afford to give 
her 2i fortune y I insist upon it, though he is indif" 
ferent about the matter ^ that you sign this bond^ 
which is ready filled up, for twenty thousand 
pounds y which rs much less than you ought iO give 
with your daughter to such a son-in-law. 

Scr. Mr. Sagely ! A re you out of your wits 9 Affeacd 
I twenty thousand pounds I Where should I have Turprife* 
the tenth part of twenty thousand pounds f 

Sage. Harkye, Mr. Scrapely, [takes him Thrcatnin^ 
aside] I know enough of your tricks y your smug'' 
gling^ your extortiSn, and the like, (you know I 
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know enougli of tliem») to Tiavg yon. ^ If, there- 
fore, you doil't directty sign this bondy I will go 
and lay the informations against you before the 
proper persons ; so, that before you be a day 
older^ you may depend on being safe in custody. 
Vexation. Scr. [Aside.] O devil on him. He has me. 
Fear. I feel the noose uiider uiy left ear already, [To 

him.] Why, ^Ir. Sagely ^ tvjenty thousand pounds 
IS a great sum. H'jw should / raise twenty thou^ 
sand pounds ? I believe I might, with t!ie help, 

of some friends, raise two thousand ; but 

Thrcatning Sage. Will you sign and seal directly P or 

shall I go and inform directly ? I ask you only 

^ this once. [Going.] 

Fear. Scr. Hold ; you are so hasty. Let me see 

Madnefs. the bond. [Aside.] I wish I had you in a /)ri- 

Vexation. 'vate place, and a hiife at your throat ; I'd soon 

spoil your informing. [l"o him.]. I will sigji 

and seal. But I knozv not where the money is to 

come from. 

Complaint. James. Now, Sir, I hope you are satisfied^ 

1 am intirely conscious of meddling with your 

honour's worship's money ; that I am a conscion-^ 

able man, and not such a rogue as your honour's 

worship [^nakes a long pause] was pleased to 

take me for. 

LXXX* 

DISSUASION. 

The wise advice of CHAkiDEMUS, dii Jtheniatt 
exile at the court of Darius, when he was asked 
his opinion of the event of the warlike prepa^ 
rations making by Darius against Mexanderm 
[Q. Curt. L. III.] 

Apology* X ERHAPS your majesty may not bear the 
truth from the mouth of a Grecian and an 
exile \ and if I do not declare it now, I never 
iJoVl t perhaps I may never have another opportu*^ 
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nity. Your majesty's numerous army^ drawn Warning, 
from various nations ^ and which unpeoples the 
east^ may seem formidable to the neighbouring 
countries. The gold, the purple^ and the splen-;' Contempt. 
dour of arms, which strike the eyes of beholders, ' 
make a sA(?it; which surpasses the imagination of 
tf// who have not^ 5^^;i it. The MacedoJiian ar» ^ Alarm. 
my, with which your majesty's forces are going 
to contend, is, on the contrary, grim and horrid 
of aspect, and clad in iron. The irresistible Commen- 
' phalanx, is a body of men, who in the field of ^'^^^^^ 
battle, fear no onset, being practised io hold to- 
gether, man to man, shield to shield, and spear 
to spear ; so that a brazen wall might as soon be 
broke through. In advancing, in zvhee/ing to 
r;^/f^ or /f/V, attacking^ in every exercise of 
arms, they act as one man. They answer the 
slightest sign from the commander, as if his soul 
animated the w/«?/^ ^r/Tzy. Every soldier has a 
knowledge of war sulHcient for z-generaL And 
this discipline, by which the Macedonian army 
is become so formidable, was first established, 
and has been all along^ kept up, by a fixed contempt Contempt, 
of what your majesty's troops are so vain, I 
mean of gold and silver. The bare earth serves 
them for beds. Whatever will satisfy nature, is Commen- 
their luxury. Their repose is always shorter Nation, 
than the night. Your majesty may, therefore, 
judge, whether the Thessalian, J cam anion, 
and JEtolian cavalry, and the Macedoniafi Pha* 
lanx — ^an army, that has, in spite of all opposi^ 
tion, over-ran half iheiv or I d-^^ZLve to be repelled 
by a multitude (however numerous) armed with Contempt. 
slings and stakes, hardened at the points by fire. 
To be upon equal terms with Alexander, yonx Advice, 
majesty ought to have an army composed of the 
same sort of troops. And they are no where to 
be had, but in the same countries, which pro- 
duced those conquerors of the world. It is there- 
fore my opinion, that if your majesty were tbap- 
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Alarm. 



ply ihegold and silver^ which now so siiperfu" 
ously adorns your men^ to the purpose of hiring 
an army from Greece^ to contend with Greeks^ 
oil might h^ive some chaTic e for success ; otherzvise 
see w(? reason to expect any thing else, than 
that your army should be defeated^ as a// the 
others have been^ who have encountered the 
irresistible Macedonians. 
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A new-year's ode. 

Another year is ^o«^— end yet frail man 
Heeds not i\ie Jieeting moments as they pass. 
But on foul Dissipati'jns luring scenes. 
Bends his ToA^/^ soul^ nor turns. a thought to Heaven* 
Look on yon splendid tomb ; there ^ deep in earth. 
The young Leahder lies ! The bloom of health 
Glow'd on his manly cheek — Honour to him 
Bestow'd her ckrjtcest gifts — Illusive Wealth 
Pour'd in his youthful lap her glittering store. 
And smiling Pleasure strew'd bis joyous paths 
With fond variety, 'to lure the heart. 
But what avail' d it all? The tyrant Death 
Mark*d with grim front th' unwilling victim out. 
Ah ! what avails the trembling tear^ that sparkles 
In a fond Sister s eye } What the loud cries-^ 
The ag(my that rend^ a paretics breast ? 
The fell Destroyer heeds not human woe ; 
Heeds not the pangs of supplicating age^ 
But strikes his victim with unerring aim— • 
Learns the proud rich^ and lowly poor to die. 

Unthinking Man ! look on yon heap of earth! 
'Twas once like thee^ a fair^ ^ perfect form. 
Where is that towering ^r/^^-— that haughty air-^-* 
That aspect fierce^ that once commanded awe f 
Where is that lofty soul that scornful smil'd 
When bending Misery implor'd in vain ? 
Where is ihdit glittering show o( former pomp? 
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jiU^ ally alas ! have./f^rf-*and that remains. 
The empty shadow of what once it was. 
The miser^able wreck of former greatness ! 

Perhaps, ere you dccliniiig orb shall roll 
Once more his splendid and unvaried course 
Through boundless regions of eternal lights 
This^ too, may be thy doom. Frail mo^rtal^ pause I 
•And with ^ calm and mordlising mind, 
Reflect on past events — ^ask tell-tale Conscience 
If all be right within : Time szviftiy flies : 
Then mark the present hoiir, and with thyself 
Hold sweet communion ; see if there be aught 
In the past year that hangs upon thy souly 
And brings upon thy pheek the ready blush. 
Didst e'er profane the zwwsof sacred friendship ? 
Didst wring the bitter tear from smiling innocence f 
Did humble wretchedness thy bounty ask 
And ;z6>/ receive ?-— That blush bespeaks it true. 
Oh J turn thee now, and let the present year 
Atone for past offence ; Let gentle Mercy 
Extend her heavenly sway, and ope thy heart 
To deeds ya/' nobler ih^n prescriptive rules 
Of Fashion's silly votaries would teach thee. 
The wintry wind blows cold — the falling snovj 
Drives o'er the barren heath : See yonder wretch, 
. Trembling;xnd pale, whose streaming eye bespeaks. 
Uncommon misery I *.****#*♦##** 
Two weeping babes cling to her shivering form 
While heedless of herself she twines her garment 
In various tatters round their little liynbs. 
Ye rich, ye proud, ye great, ye selfish band. 
Who spend the passing hours in guilty joys. 
Ye ne'er experienced the extatic bliss . 
That follows virtuous deed ;. ope your yi// hand ! 
fcet gentle pity claim her mild dominion. 
Nor let the sorrowing tear of pining />oi;^r^ 
Flow on unheeded. Yon poor fainting wretch 
Liv'd once in affluence — once as blestB.'i thou art*— 
Cheerful and gay :- — ^How dreadful the reverse /. 
Sometime, perhaps, the same may be thy lot ; 
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Perhaps thy breast with anguish too may burn. 
In one short moment is unthinking mortal 
DasVd from the summit of all ear^thly joys, 
Down to the lowest abyss of despair ! 

Favof'd with Blenty^ let thy tand extend 
To soothe stern fVinter\s rage ; and when (?/<i age 
Shall plant his standard on thy reverend temples^ 
How sw^eet to thee will be tht retrospect /— 
How sweet, in thy declining day, to hear 
The various voice of Heavenrborn Gratitude 
jiscending to the radiant throne of Grace / ■ " . 
Tell me a 7^ more exquisite than ^Aw. 

LXXXII. 
A SERMON. (I) 



Teaching. X HE end of preaching is two fold : To instruct 
mankind in the several truths contained in scrip-- 
tare ; and. To persuade them to live agreably to 
the laws of the Christian religion. It is, there- 
fore, my present purpose, my brethren, to endea- 
vour, with the Divine assistance, to promote your 
spiritual and temporal happiness, by desiring your 
attention to what shall be spoken to you from the 
following passage of the Epistle of the Apostle 
Paul to Titus, the second chapter, and eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth verses. 

*' The grace of Goo, which bringeth salvation^ 

hath appeared to all men^ teaching us, that denying 

ungodHnes'-f and ivarWy lusts ^ we should Xnt. sfoherlt/y 

righteously and godly ^ in this present world, looking for 

the dJessed hopc^ and glorious appear dnce of the great 

God J and our Satiour, Jesus Christ* ' * 

We may represent to ourselves the great ^pos' 

tie of the Gentiles, speaking as follows : for it is, 

. I think, probable, he meant what follows : 

(1) I did not know where to find 2. Jingle Sermon containing a 
fufficient variety oi f pedes of matter, for exercifingy generally, ikt 
talents of a preacher. The reader will perceive, that this diicourfe 
is coanpofed with a direct vi^w to gx^ej^qn or dflJvery, And who^ 
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V^ The favour of God, to which we owe all 
that we enjoy, or hop^ for, particularly our deliv" 
erance from Heathen ignorance and immorality, 
and the prospect of future rescue from the tyranny 
of Satan 9 (1) and from death^, (S) this divine 
goodness is, in the Christian revelation^ gloridtisly 
displayed before mankind ; the new religion being 
established upon the unquestionable evidence of 
. miracles^ prediction ^ and its own internal charac^ 
ter^ and that of its divine Author y and of its 
propagators^ who are ready to lay down their ^oarage. 
lives in attestation ^f the truth of his resurrection 
from the dead ; (3) of the reality of which they 
are sure beyond the possibility of mistake^ and 
cannot be suspected of a design to deceive others, 
having no worldly temptation to propagate, but 
much to conceal^ or deny the fact. 

•* And this heavenly religion giveth full satis^ . • 
faction to the anxious and inquisitive liiind, upon 
the most interesting subjects ; where the light of 
nature, and the sagacity of philosophers had left 
men in great uncertainty^ as. Wherein the chief 
good of mzn consist eth\ fVho is the only object of 
worships and hssp he is to be acceptably xvor* 
shipped; Of the other orders of beings, inferior to 
the one indivisible and unoriginated Supreme, 
hut superior to us; and how xe>^ ara concerned 
with them ; How eviU and particularly death, 
came into God^s world : Of the future redress of 
the disorderly state, in which this world is at 
present : The willof God, or duty of man, fixed 
by laws authoritatively promulgated :— »What • 

will be theeffect o£ repentance 2ind reformation : 
How, and when the ^ooJj and the vjicked are to 

ever has confidered the flrain of the popular, addrefles of the PrO" ' 

p/tets and A/xf/itesy and of the Fathers, and beft />tf»fcA preachers, ( to 
fay nothing of the orations of Demojlhenes, Gcero^ and the reft) wiil 
not, I hope, be offended at a vivacity of remonftrance, and deferlp- 
frlon, unufual inour Engliih fermons, which are, otherwifiy the beft. 

(1) Aas xxYi. 18. (2) Heb. ii. 14, 15. (5) Ads i, 5. 
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receive their respective retributions of reward and 
punishment ; The possibility of rising from the 
dead demonstrated by actual resurrections y espe- 
cially that oi Christ himself: That ih^whole human 
species is to be raised from the dead, in bodies, and 
tnat the belief of th« heathen nations in Eiysian 
Jields, and of Tartarus, as well as of transmit 
ff ration of some souls into other bodies, without 
end, and of the re-union of others to the ^Deity, 
2.Te fables ?ini JictioJts ; and that all mankind are 
to be judged at one time, and that it is to be done 
by Christ: That the retribution for the virtuous 
is glory, honour, and immortality ; and for the 
obdurately 'wicked, final destruction from the 
presence of God, arid the glory of his power ; 
both sentences irreversible, « , 

'* And the new religion inculcates, in the 
most powerful manner, the necessity oi forsaking 

Averfion. the impious superstitions, and vicious abomina-^ 
tions, allowed y or not reformed, by the heathen 
religions, as the worship of deified men, and of 
innumerable imaginary ^to^s &nd goddesses, celes^ 
'tialy terrestrial^ ^nd.'infernal \ with rites, absurd, 
obscene and cruel ; the promiscuous^ excessive and 
unnatural indulgence oi fleshly lust ; the arbi- 
trary violation of the matrimonial union by cause- 
less separation ; the horrid practices of exposing 
children : oi self -murder ; or inflicting arbitrary 

Teacliing. revenge, SinA the like. (1) And this blessed relig- 
ion doth also prohibit, in general, the indul- 
gence of every wicked disposition (for its authority 
reacheth to tne heart J and every wicked practice ; 
all^ malice, hatred, envy, injustice, selfishfiess; 
pride y covetousness, intemperance, lasviviousvess, 
anger, revenge^ backbiting, lyifig, craft, unchar- 
itable zeal, impiety, prophane swea?'ing, blas" 
phemv, obscenity, idleness-, sedition, rebellion, and 
neglect oi public and private religion. The Chris- 
tian law forbiddeth all unvjarrantable pursuit of 

(1) Rom. i* 
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the three ^real objects of the desires of wicked 
and w.)rdl) men, viz. riches, power^ and piea^ure ; 
and it reqnireih the faithful and unreserved 
performance of oiir who.e threefold duty. 

" First, That which respecteth ourstlves, the 
due re^tiiathn of every passion^ appetite, and 
inciitiatijn of our nature ; and a proper atten- 
tion to, and careful cultivatiort^o?^ all owx pow-* 
er.<^ h'jdiiy and mental, so that the wise ends of 
the he \ en cent Girvrof them, may best he answer^ 
ed, and the least disappointed \ therefore no one 
can justly pretend to be a sincere proyejte to the 
new religion, who does not study to be humble^ 
meekyfjrgivingy pur*e m heart , sincere, diligent 
in improving his knowledge ^,nd /virtue, cou" 
rageous in the cause of truths temperate , frugal ^ 
industrious, decent, cautious, fearful o^ offending^ 
penitent fox his weaknesses, heavenly -minded, and 
richly furnished with every grace and virtue^ 
flourishing, znA growings and rising to higher and 
higher degrees of perfection continually. 

•'The second head of duty, required by the new 
religion, is. That which respecteth our y>//oxy- 
creatures, viz. 'JTie conscientious observance of 
justice, negative and positive, as to the interests 
of the body, the soul, the reputation, and the 
'worldly estate of our neighbour; and over and 
above mere justice, a ^^wfrc/W5 disposition to shew" 
kindness on every proper occasion, and in every 
prudent manner, to all within our reach ; and 
the discharge of every relative duty according 
to our respective situations of governors, subjects, 
countrymen, parents, children, husbands, wives, 
masters, siervants, and the rest, 

** The third head of duty, required by the new 
religion, is. That which respecteth our Creator, 
viz. Thinking and speaking, and acting, in the VeneratioR< 
constant yifflr, and seiise of the universal presence 
of Almighty God; with love and gratitude to him 
for all his goodness to us^ especially for hi^^last 
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and best gifty the Christian religion ; worshipping 
Him in spirit and truths both publicJily ami pri- 
'vateiy ; obedience to all hiS laws ; acceptance^ 
upon due examination ^ of the blessed religion of 
his ♦S'^?/, and aaherance to it in spite of the terrors 
o{ persecution y with an unreserved submission to its 
heavenly precepts^ (1) sincerely repentivg of, and 
thoroughly refjrmihg all our faults ; with gratis 
tude to our illustrious I )eiiverer from Satan^ sin, 
and death, and observance of his institution for 
commemorating his sufferings and death. 

*' And this heavenly religion teach eth us to 
expect the future glorious appearance of its divine 
Author, to restore this ruined world, to put an 
end to the tyranny of Satan, (9) to abolish death, 
and to judge the zvhole human race, both those 
who shall then be alive, and also all who have 
lived in all parts of the earth, from the creation 
of man, who shall universally be restored to tife, 
by the same power w^bich first gave them Jife r 
and to reward them according to their respective 
characters, to Jix the penitent and virtuous, in a 
Joy. state of safety and everlasting happiness, and r67i- 

Horror. dejnn the obdurate to utter destruction ^ 
Alarm. This is, in part, the x'as/ and weighty sense of 

the passage of scripture, from which I have cho- 
sen to speak to you at this time. And ijohat is 
there, my Christian brethren, of consequence to 
us, with regard either to our peace of mind here, 
or our happiness hereafter^ that is not virtually 
comprehended in this short passage of three Vere- 
ses P What various matter for co7isideration is 
Fear. here suggested P To think of the state we are at 

present in, and of the task prescribed us, of which 
you have heard only the principal heads, which 
task if we do not labour to perform, with the 
fidelity which becomes those, who know that the 

(1) The gofpels, and particularly that by St. Matthew, m the 
5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of which, we have the peculiar laws <rf 
chriftianity fummed up, probably were not at this time written. 

(S) Revelations xxi. 
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nlUpierctvg eye is upon them, it were better we 
had never been born-'— -to think of this, is it not 

enough to make us tremble at ourselves ? 'lo 

consider the prospect we have, and the hope set 
before us, if we endeavour, with sincere diligence, 
to act worthily our parf^ — is it not enough to 
over-whe/rn us with rapture ,^ If we are not stocks 
and stones, if we have in us either hope or fear^ 
* desire of bur own happiness, or horror at the 
thought of misery and ruin ; here is what ought 
to alarm us to the highest pitch. There is not one 
here present, whose condition may not hereafter 
be blissful or calamitous, beyond imagiyiationn 
And ivhich of the two it shall be, depends upoa 
every individual himself. Then surely no man, 
who thinks for a moment, can imagine, that the 
period of our present existence, however transient^ 
is to be trifled with. No one, who has ever 
heard of a future appearance of a ger\eral Judge ^ 
a^ in the text, can think it a matter of indifference 
what life he leads. Hear the voice of inspiration 
on this important point : " Be not deceived ; God 
IS not to be mocked, 'Whatsoever a man soiveth, 
that he shall also reap, (I) God shall render to 
every man according to his wmks: to them, who 
by patient continuance in well-doings seek (or glo- 
ry, honour, immortality, and everlasting life: hnt' 
to them who are conte?itious^ and obey not the 
truth, but obey unrighteousness, — indignation and 
ztrath, tribulation ancj anguish, upon every soul 
that worketh "ivicledne^s, of the Jew first, and also 
of the Gentile ; for there is no respect of persons 
with God.'^ (9) What can be more awful than 
this V)arningJ It is not for vain parade, like the 
triumphant ew/ry of a conqueror, that the son of marx^ 
is to come with the sound of the trumpet, attend- 
ed with hosts o( angels, and armed inflaming fre^ 
Every one of us is interested in the solemn "bust" 
ness of that dreadful day. It is, therefore, my 

(1) Gal. vi. 1. (2) Rom. u. 6. 
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Proteftatioa Christian brethren, in the sincerity of my heart, 
and the agovy of my souly (1 ) that I stand forth 

Alarm. to warn you, in the name of the great and ferri^ 
ble One^ who sitteth upon the throne of heaven, 
whose creatures we are, and to whom we must 
answer y and to declare to you without Jlattery, 
without reserve^ that there is' wo safety^ no chance 
of escape for you, but by a constant and faithful 
attention to the performance of every one of ihe 
duties I have mentioned to you, and ^ fixed ave'r^ 
sion against ex^ery one of the i>ices 1 have pointed 
out, and all others. You have the word of Qod 
for it : and his word shail stand \ he will do all his 
pleasure ; (S ) and the Judge of the earth wil 1 do what 

Remonlir. is right. (3) Would you have the preacher say 
smooth things ? Would you have him betray the 
truth of God ? Shall he, like a faithless hire^ 
lingy (4) leave his ^fiock unwarned^ a prey to the 
Enertiy of mankind f Would you have him heap 
on his ov\ n soul^ the damnation of a whole peo^ 

Prcteftatwj ^/^ /* (5) TSo^ not for the riches on this wide 
Wf^ld. By the he^p of Goil^ I will h^ faithful to 

Warning, my trust, I will set before you life and death, 
the blessing and the £:z^r5^. (d) It 5A^// appear, 
in M/2/ <3ffly, when you and I shall stand before 
the general Judgment-seat, that I have done the 
duty of my office ; and, if you listen not, those 
ahovry vi'ho now look on^ though to us invisible, 
shall zvitn^e.is^g^inst you, that you have murdered 
yopr own souh, 

Alann» I would not have you imagine, that it is so 

easy a matter to secure your own sah^alion, as to 
, render care on your part, and apprehension on 
mine, unnecessary. He, who best kneip, has de- 
clared, that the wav to happiness is strait, and 
the gate narrow ; that the way to destruction is 
Aro^/^ knd the gate -zij/iir ; and that the number 
of those who shall reach happiness^ will be small, 

(1) Rom. ix. 1, 2, 5. (2) lAiiah xlvi 10. /3> G^n jtvili. 25. 
(4) John X. 13. (5) Ezek. iii. 18, 19, (6)'Deut. xi. 36» 
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compared with that of those, who shall go to 
destruction. '(\) Can I then address you with 
indifferenee^ when I know that you are in dan^ 
ger ^— .But why should I say jott ?— lam myself 
in danger. Every individual y who shall come 
to salvation, will be on€ escaped from extensive 
ruin and wreck. 

Yet I would not have you think, my Chris- 
tian brethren, that the charge of your souls is a 
burden too grievous to be borne ; or yoi^r duty, 
a task impossible to be performed. Though it is 
true, that the reward offered, and the punishment 
threatened, by the Christian religion, are motives 
sufficient t if we think aright, to excite in us de^ 
sires afid fears to carry us through any abstinence 
from pleasurcj'or any suffering of punishment ; 
though this is true, yet so little does our kind 
and merciful Lord deserve the character of a hard 
task-master y that all he requires, of us— of us, 
v/ho enjoy these happy times, untroubled with ' 
the terrors of persecution — all he requires of us, 
ifr— To be happy, here, and hereafter. Even in 
the life that now is. (9) I appeal to the feelings 
of every man of common decency in this assem- 
bly, (for I hold not the abandoned profligate a 
judge of what virtue is, or what its effect,) I 
appeal to every heart that is not hardened beyond 
feeling, whether i;ir/«^ is not, even in this world 
its ow^n reward^ And I ask thy conscience, O 
sinner, whether vice be not its own tormentor ? 
Canst thou say, the iniasfinary pleasure, the 
profit and the honour, which vice bestows, are 
sufficient to arm thee against the pang of guilt P 
Does not its envenomed sting often pierce thee Anguifli, 
through that weak, though threefold armour of 
defence, to the very soul? What, then, dost 
thou gain by thy fatal attachment, if thou ai't 
not by it secured fvowr suffering f Thou hast hut Remonilr 
one objection, and that, God knows, a wretched 

^ (1) Matth. vii. 13. (2) 1 Tim. vi. G, 
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^«f , against a life of strict virtue ; that it jnay 
chance to deprive thee of some fancied pleasures^ 
and subject thee to certain imaginary austerities. 
Now, if thy favourite vices were capable of af- 
fording thee, at present, a pleasure untainted^ 
Mfipoisoned, znd of securing thee against all /^/«; 
and thou knewest, that virtue is, in the present 
state, pure viisery, thou mightest pretend thy 
scheme of life had the whole advantage against a 
course of virtue , as far as this world goes ; and 
for the next, thou mightest, if thou wert despe^ 

Qhallengingra/^ enough, set it at dejiance. But thou darest 
not pretend, that i;zVe will yield thee, even in 
this life, the copious harvest of substantial hap* 
piness which virtue gives. Which of thy lawless 
pleasures, affords on reflection, an untroubled 
enjoyment ? Does the smile of the great, bought 
"^'lin perjury, light up in thy soul the sun-shme 
of undisturbed tranquillity f Does the glittering 
trash, by unjust means wrested from the reluctant 
hand of industry, satisfy the ever-craving thirst 
of gold f Does lawless lust indulged, does virgin 
innocence betrayed, do broken marriage-vows ^ 
yield, on reflection, a continual feast to thy 

Horror. mind ? \n what condition is thy breast from the 
moment of conceiving wickedness, to thatof its 
execution ? Does the dark conspirator enjoy him- 
self in quiet ? Can happiness dwell with anxiety, 
tumult, and horror ? Will sweet peace take up 
her habitation with discordant d^s/r^s, with ivar* 
ring passions, with/f^zr oi discovery, with appre- 
hension of public shame, and exemplary />w«wA- 
ment P Is the reflection on revenge, gratified by 
the shedding of blood, Vi subject of cajmenjoy^ 

feepidation ment P V/hy then, is the murderer afraid to be 
alone? What is it that breaks his slumbers, 
whilst all nature is at rest ? W^hy does he start 
at every noise P What does he see ? With what 
does his ^c^iveA imagination fiW the void ? Does 
not the horror of his conscience even raise the 
murdered out of the earth again ? Whence came 
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the frightful imaginations of charnel houses open^ 
ingf and graves casting forth their deadP What 
is it, hwi guilty that presents the bloody appari" 
tion of the mangled innocent, dumb and ghastly Horr%r. 
before the eyes of the assassin ? We know, that 
the deady (excepting a few raised by miracle) are 
to sleep till the resurrection. Yet the murderer 
does not find himself 5a/i?, even when the hapless 
victim of his cruelty is dust. The pang of re- 
morse proves so intolerable y that a violent death Derpa:]^ 
is relief. He flies from his internal tormentor 
to the more friendly halter or dagger. To deliv 
er himself nom his present ceaseless gna'wings, 
he is content to lose this blessed light : he throws 
himself headlong into eternity ; and, committing 
the crime, which cuts itself off from repentance^ 
^seals his own damnation ! Such are the fruits of 
. atrocious wickedness. Do not, therefore, O pre- Charginii 
sumptuous sinner ! I charge thee on thy souly 
do not pretend, that the ways of vice are ways of 
pleasantness 9 or that her paths are peace. (1) The 
history of mankind-^X^y own^<fe/iw^i— •will give 
thee \\\tlye. 

Didst thou but consider, what figure thou 
makest in the eye of the discerning among thy 
own species y thou wouldst think of altering thy 
conduct. Thy wisdom is easily understood to be 
at best but low cunning. Thy honours are but 
the applause o( fools, da%%led by thy riches ; or 
of knaves y who flatter thee for what they hope 
to gull thee of. Thy arts over-reach only the 
weak, or the unguarded. The eye of experience 
pierces the cob-web veil of hypocrisy ; not to 
mention 3, move penetrating eye, which thou art Awe. 
sure thou canst not deceive. But^o on, if thou 
wilt. Take the advantage, while thou canst, of SarcafniV 
thy honest neighbour, who suspects not thy worth' 
lessness. It will not be long that thou wilt have . 
it in thy power to over^rcach any one. Craft ' 
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but for a day. O fool f^whom art thou decern" 
ing ? Even'^thy wretched self. And of what art 
thou cheating thyself f Of thy reputation^ thj 
prosperity^ and thy peace % to say nothing of thy 
miserable soul^ which thou art consigning to th« 
enemy of many for what thou hadst better a thou- 
sand times be without, if the future consequences 
were nothing. Remember 1 have told thee, what 
thou acquirest by lawless meansy whether ^hou 
hast been used to dignify it by the name of ^ro/i^, 
pleasure, or honour i and the wickedness thou 
drinkest in with greediness, wull either poison thy 
life, or else must be disgorged^ with the horrible 
pangs o( remorse. Where then will be thy gains? 
Teaching. I Say, therefore, were there no state ordained for 
us beyond the present, the wisdom of a man would 
direct his choice to virtue. ' To be conscious of 
that cloudless serenity within, which proceeds 
from passio?ts subdued ^under the superior autho- 
rity of reason ; to feast upon that uninterrupted 
Joy. ' joy^ which this vain world can neither give, nor 
take away ; to bless^ and he blessed ; to lovey and 
be loved ; to be eyes to the blind, and feet to the 
lame ; (1) to be b. guardian angel to his fellow- 
creatures ; to serve Him, whose service is the 
- ^^o^y o^ those who sit enthroned in heaven ; (9) 
to have neither thought^ nor wish^ which would not 
do him honour, if published before the universe ; 
"what senseof digtiity, what self -enjoyment must not 
this consciousness yield P I tell thee, thoughtless 
libertine ! there is ttiorejoy, in repenting of, and 
flying from vice, nay, in suffering for virtue^ 
than ever thou wilt taste in the cloying draught 
of swinish impurity, (3) What, then, must be 
'the undisturbed fruition of that which makes the 
- - happiness of every superiof nature ? 
A!arm. But this life is not all. There Z^*— th^re is full 

Reverence, siirely, another state abiding us. The soul of 
man fisels itself formed for something greater^ 

(1) Jobxxlx. 13. (2) Rev. iY. (3) S Pet. ii. 23. 
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tban all that is here below ; and it cannot think 
what is noblest in its nature to be given in 'vain. • 
The power of lifting its thought to lis Creator ; 
the unconquerable dread of an account hereafter 
to be given ; the thirst for immortality- (to say 
nothing of that surest proof given hy the IVIes* 
senger of Heaven, wjio shewed us, in himself, 
man actually raised from the grave to immor- - 
talityj (I) all these eofifirm that there is a life to 
^owj^. And if there is — what is thy prospect, O 
remorseless obdurate P 

The present state would teach thee, if thou Remonflr. 
wQuldst be taught, what will be prevalent in the 
future. The world is notit) under the moral Teaching. 
goverment of the One Supreme, The life to 
^ow^ will be under the same direction. The 
present state of things, for the most part, brings Appreh* 
on vice the present punishments oifear, rerhorse, 
with worldly shame, and often bitter poverty, 
and death, from a constitution shattered by vice, 
or from the iron hand of justice. The natural joy, 

course of ^^15 world, rewards the virtuous with 
peace of mind, with approbation from every 
worthy character, and generally^ with length of 
^^^» prosperity, and affluence. (9) What, does 
this conclude f Is it not from hence evident, that Arguinj. 
when the -temporary irregularity of the present 
state which hinders ^g-w^/ retribution front being 
universal^ when the influence of the Enemy (3) is at 
an^nd, under which this world now groans, (4) 
and, when at the appointed time, or^i^r shall 
spring out of confusion ; then, what now appears 
in part, will prevail universally ; then virtue 
will rise superior ; _and n;i7 be, mr ever, sunk to 
its proper place. 

To a generous mind th^re is- little need of /^r- Roufing 
ror* Such are better won to goodness by the fliame* 
view of its own apparent excellence, which wants 

(!)• 1 Qor. XV. 20. (2) Prov. iii. 16, . (3) Matth. xiiL -39-. 
(4) Rom. viii 20—24. 
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only to be held forth to heperceived ; is ,no soon- 
er perceived, than admired. But, alas, I sadly 
fear the generous-minded are but few. For, if 
otherwise, how could the number of the wicked 
be what it is. Every hardened sinner, is one lost 
to all that is IvuXy great or worthy in the rational 
nature. And are there any in tnis assembly, is 
there o«^, fallen to so /^w an ^h of sentiment ^ so 
stupijied hey ondM feeling, as to go on tooffiend, 
without remorse, against the goodness of his 
heavenly Father ? Think, wretched mortal, that 
thou art insulting the very power which supports 
thee in thy insoience against itself. The gentle 
mercy of the Almighty, like the fructifying 
moisture of the Spring, droppeth on thee from on 
high; and, instead of producing the fruit of 
repentance in thee, is, by thy impiety, dashed 
back in the face of Heaven. What could thy 
best friend on earth, what could pitying angels^ 
what could the Jluthor of all good, do for the^ 
that has not been done ? Thy Creator hatn given 
thee reason to distinguish between good and evil ; 
to know what is thy life, and what will seal thj 
ruin. He hath placed conscienee in thy broast, 
to warn thee in the moment of thy guilts He 
hath sent down to thee. Him, whom he held 
dearest m all heaven,, to give thee yet ampler 
instruction in the way to bliss. And the Son 
condescended to come with the same willingness 
as the Father sent him, though with the certain 
knowledge, that, like a patriot, rising in defence 
of his country, his coming must cost him his life. 
The richest blood, that ever flowed, has been 
shed for thy worthlessness, and for such as thou 
art. Shame and torture have been despised for the 
sake of bringing thee to good. And wilt thou 
grudge io forego a little sordid pleasure, to shew 
thystlf grateful for all this goodness ? Go with 
me then, to Golgotha, and insult thy suffering 
Saviour in his agonies. Behold there a sight. 
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wWch the sun would not look upon. (1) View 
with dry eyes, what made angels weep. Harden 
thy heart at an object, which rent the rocks^ (9) * 
and brought the dead out of their graves. (3) 
TA\s arms stretched on the cursed (4) tree, invite 
thee to Z^/i55. Though now feeble z,n6. languid^ 
they will quickly raise a world from the grave. Awe. 

and lay the angel of death full low. I am not 
describing 2i fancied scene. The witnesses of the Affirming. 
death and resurrection of Jesus have sealed the 
truth of what they 5flw, with their blood. But 
canst thou find a heart to crucify Vivn. afresh ^ (5) Remonrtr. 
by persisting in the crimes^ which brought on him 
this cruel death ? If thou hast been so wicked, Warning. 
bethink theieof thy obstinacy. If thou dost, even Encourage- 
now, repent^ he has prayed for thee, * * Father, for- "^^m. 
give xhe^ixi ; for they know not what they do. "(f)) 
Behold how deadly pale his sacred countenance I Pity. 

Cruel are the agonies which rend his tender biftrefs. 
frame. His strength fails ; his heart breaks ; 
the strong pangs of death are on him. Now he 
utters his last solemn words-^* * It is fi?iished. " (7 ) Pathetic. 
tf hat IS finished? The suffering part, to which Queftion. 
his dear love for mankind, exposed him. The Pity. 

rest is 'victory and triumph ; and the salvation of a Joy. 

world will reward his glorious toil. But what Queftion. 
salvation? Not of the obdurate , withi all their Informing, 
vices about them ; but of the heart-bleeding 
penitent^ whose streaming sorrows have washed Pathetic 
away his impurity, and who has bid a last fare^ 
well to vice, and to every temptation, which Averfion. 
leads to it. To such the blessed gospel which I Comfort. 
preach, speaks nothing but peace. For them it 
has no terrors. Be of good cheer, then, my 
disconsolate, broken-hearted mourner. Though 
thy sins have been as scarlet, they shall be white 
as the wool, which never received the tincture. (8) 

(1) Matth. xxvii. 45. (2) Matth. xxvil 51. (3) Matth. 
xxvii. 53. (4) Gall. iii. 13. (5) Heb. vj. 6. (6) Luka 
«zui. 34. (7) John xix. 30. (&) Ifaiah i. 18. 
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They shall be blotted out, as if they were coverefi 
with a cloud. (1) They shall no more come into 
remembrance. (^) For our God is long suffering, 
and o{ great mercy ^ and will abundantly par^ 
don. (3) 

Befeeching. O suffer then, my unthinking fellow-creatures, 
suffer the word of exhortation. (4) Every en^ 
couragement, every invitation, is on the side of 
virtue. It has the promises of this life, and 
of that which is to come. (5) Let me beseech 
you by the superior love of your Maker; by 
the streaming blood of the Saviour, and by the 
ivorth of your immortal souls ; to cast off your 
ruinous vices, and to return to -ffi/w, who is 
ready to receive the returning sinner, and never 
ca5/s him out, who comes to Him. (6) Listen ! 
Oh /ii^^n to him, who speaketh from heaven. 

}kmk. It is not the voice of an enemy. It is your A^av- 

^«/y Father^ who calls you. Behold I the very 
Majesty of the universe bends forward from his 
tkrorte to invite you. He veils uncreated bright-- 
ness to allure you to return to your (n«n Jiappi^ 
ness. He proclaims himself the *' Lord merci" 
ful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in 
goodness.'^ {7) He condescends to assure yoa 
with an oaj/A, that he has «o pleasure in the deart 

Befeschingi of him that ^z>5, (8) He encourages, he threat^ 
ens, he promises, he remonstrates, he laments, 
he W005 his wretched creatures, as if his czw» 
unchanging happiness depended on theirs. He 
leaves the door of mercy open ; he gives them 
space to repent, he does not take them by sur^ 

?ity. ^m^. Return-'^O yet returnr to the Father of 

spirits, my poor deluded wanderers ! Whom 
have y^ forsaken f What have you been in pur- 
suit of ? Whose conduct have you put yourselves 
under ? You have forsaken \!ci^ fountain of your 
happiness. You have pursued your own ruin. 

(1) IfaiahxUv. 22. (2) Ifaiah Ixv. 17. (3) Ifaiah Iv. 7, 
(4) Heb. xiii. 22. (5) 1 Timothy W. 8. (5) John ti. 37. 
4[7) Exodixxiv. €« (8) Ezek. xzxiii U* 
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Yoiifhave given yourselves up to the guidance of 
the enemy of souls. But it is not, even now^ too Encourage- 
late to retrieve all ; all mayj^^ be well, if you m^t. 
, will yet he -wise. 

Can you shut your earsy and steel your hearts Grie£ 
against all that is /^«^^r .5^ Are you determined 
on your own ruin P Must I then lose my crown 
of rejoim7ig ? [\) Miist I be deprived of the joy 
of our mutual endless congratulations ^ for our es- 
cape from the hideous wreck of souls ^ Must I 
TQSLp no fruit of my labour of love P {Q) Shall 
the blessed message (3) from heaven prove your Complaint. 
deathy which was intended to be your life? (4) 
If you will not listen to the still small voice y (5) Alarm, 
Tyhich now speaks to you from the rriercy-seat^ 
the time will quickly come, when your ears, if - 
they \7ere of rocky will be pierced by the thunder 
of that voice which will terrify this great world 
from the throne of Judgment. Thifiky O hardened 
offender, think, the time will quickly come, when 
as sure as thou now hearest this awful war flings 
thou shalt fe^flrr— {it would be thy wisdom to 
think thou 7iow hearest}-^ the sound of that 
trumpet, [6) which will startle the silent dust, 
and break the slumbers y which were begun before 
the general fiood. Think, that thou beholdest the 
whole species around thee, covering the face of 
the earthheyonA the reach of sight. (?) Think of Terror... 
universal trepidation 'and amazement^ (8)—- to 
• which, all the routed armies y the cities sacked, the 
fieets dashed in piecesy the countries whelmed by 
inundation t and the nations swallowed by earths 
quakesy which make the terrors of history, are 
out the diriersions of a stage-play. Behold the 
heavens involved in^fiame ; the brightness of the 
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(1) 1 Theff. ii. 19. (2) t Theff. i. 3. ., 

(3) The literal fiunification of the Greek word tUcbyyB\fOJ/ 
which our Englifh word Gofpel (i. e. Good book) cxpreffes but 
weakly. 

(4) 2 Cor. ii. 16. (5) 1 Kings xix. 1$. (6) 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
(7) Rev. XX. 12. (8) Rev. vi. 14, la, 16. 
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sun extinguished by the superior lustre of the 
throne ; and the heavens and the earth ready to fly 
away from the terrible faceof i?fm who sitteth upon 
it. (1) Imagine thyself caWed forth ; thy life and 
.character displayed before men and angels. Thy 

Guilt. conscience awakened ^ (2) and all thy offences full 
in the eye of thy remembrance • What will then 
be thy defence^ when thy various uncancelled 
guilt is charged upon thy soulP No frivolous 
shuffle will blind the avenging /z/df^^. The very 
counseJy now rejected by thee against thyself, (3) 
if thou hadst never had another invitation to 
repentance, wWl condemn thee ; the very warning 
given thee this day will be thy undoing. 

Horror. To attempt a description of the terrors hidden 

under those dreadful words, " Depart from me ye 
cursed / into everlasting Jire, prepared for the 
Devil and his angels ;"(4) to reach as it were, 
over the brink of the bottomless pity to look dowa 
where ten thousand 'volcanoes are roaring, and 
millions of miserable beings tossed aloft in the 
fiery whirlwind of the eruption ; wha^ employ-^ 
ment would this be for human imagination I But 
what human imagination can conceive how fear*- 
ful a thing it is to fall into the hands of the 

Fcarw/VA living God f [b) When we see a raging A^r- 
wonder, ricane tear up the rooted oaksy and shake the an- 
cient hills on which they grow ; when we hear of 
the mountainous ocean dashing with ease» the 
strong-jointed ships in pieces, overflowing a con- 
tinent, and sweeping whole towns before it ; when 
we see the black thunder-cloud pour down its cata^ 
ract oi fire ; whose burst shivers the massy tovoer 
or solid rock ; or, when we read of the subter^ 
raneous explosions heaving up the ground, shat' 
tering kingdoms, and swallowing nations alive to 
one destruction ; do not such scenes exhibit to us 
a tremendous view of power f And whose power 

(t) Rey.jcx. 11. (2) Rev. xx. 12. (S) Luke vii. SO. 
(4) Matth. XXY. 41. (5) Heb. x. 31. 
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is it that works these terrifying effects? The laws 
of nature are the living energy of the Lord ofna' 
fure. And what art thouy wretched worm of Remonstr. 
earthf to resist such power P But what we see 
at. present^ is but part of his ways. (1) What the Fear. 

direct exertions of omnipotence against his hard- 
ened enemies will produce ; what the condition q( 
those will be, who stand in the full aim of its 
fury — Where is the imagination to be found equal 
to the conceptiony or tongue to the description of 
such terrors f Yet this may be the situation of Apprehen. 

some,, wow known to 1^5.— O frightful thought / Horror. 

O horrible image ! Forbid it^ O Father of mercy! Eameft de- 

If it be possible J let no creature of thine ever be ^ prccation, 

the object of that wraths against which the 

strength of thy whole creation united^ would stand 

but as. the moth against the thunder-bolt ! Alas, ^^^^• 

it is not the appointment of Him^ who would have 

aU saved, that brings destruction on any one. 

On the contrary, it is his very grace that brings 

salvation. (2) He has no pleasure in the death of 

him who will die. It is the rebellion of the enr 

emy, and the unconquerable obduracy of those 

who take part with him, that hath given a being 

to the everlasting Jire, which otherwise had 

never had been kindled. (3) 

But let us withdraw our imagination from this Relief. 
scene, whose horror overcomes humanity . Let us 
turn our T;ffx» to joys, of which the supreme joy is, J^T* 

That ^v^r)^ ow^ of us, if our oww egregious /aw/^ 
and folly hinder not, may be partaker of them. 
'Every one of us may, if he will, gain his portion 
in ^Aa/ state^ which the word of truth holds forth 
to the present weakness of human understanding, 
under all the emblems of magnificence and de- 
light. To walk in white robes ; (4) to eat of the Delight; 
fruit of thet tree of ///> (5) to si/ on thrones ; (6) 

(1) Job xxvi. 14. (2) Titus li. 11. the text. (3) Matth. 
Kxv. 41. (4) Rev. iii. 4. vi. 11. \il 9, 13, 14. (5) Rev. Hi 
7. »U. », 14. (0) Rev. iii. 81. 
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and to wear crowns ; (1) to bd cloathed whh the 
glory of the JirmameTit of heaven, and of the 
stars ; (2) what do these images present to our 
understandings, but the promised favour of the* 
One Supreme ; the approbation of thie general 
Judge \ the total purijication of our nature; and 
an assured establishment in, immortal honour and 

Rapture, felicity ? Thisy a:nd much more- than eye hath 
seeuy or ear keard^or heart conceived, (3) is laid 
up for those who properly receive that saving 
grace of God, which hath appeared \.o ^\\ men 
who study to live soberly y righteously and godly, 
in this present world, as those who look for the 
blessed hope^ and future glorious appearance^ of 
our Saviour Jems Christ. (4) 

Serious re- Thus have I, my dear fellow creatures, and 

■lonftrancc. y>//^xo christians'-^mj ^flocky for whose inestimable 
souls I am to answer to the great Shepherd, thus 
have I, in much weakness, but in perfect integrity 
of hearty endeavoured to excite you, and myself, to 

Concern, a more strict attention, than I fear is commonly 

fiven, to the care of all cares, the business of all 
usinesses, I have, for this purpose, given you, 
in an explanatory paraphrase on the text, an 
abridged vietv of your threefold /ittfy. I have 

Warning, fairly warned you of your danger, if you neglect 
or violate, habitually, any part of it. I have put 
you in mind that it is but too common to neglect the 

Kemonstr. great salvation, (5) whilst -^lih.^ reasonable dili- 
gence, aild at no greater expence of hardship or 
^suffering, generally with less-, than t/V^ exposes 

Arguing, men to, it might be made sure. I have appealed 
to your own feelings, whether virtue be not the 
best wisdom y if there were no future state. I have 
laid before you some of the arguments for the r^- 
ality a of world to £?fii7w/», with a view of the proba^ 
bilities, from what we gee in ih.^^ present state, of 

(1) Rev. ii. 10. iii. 11. 1 Peter vi. 4. James i. 12. 2 Tim. ir. 
«. 1 Cor. ix. 25. (2) Dan. xii 3. (3) 2 Cor. ii. 9. (4) Titu* 
ii. 11, 12, 13. (6) Heb. ii. 3. 
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what will be the immensely different consequent 
ces of virtue and of vice^ in the future. I have 
tried to rouse your sense (xi gratitude and of shame, Roufing 
I have set your suffering Saviour before your view. ^«"^f «/ 
I have invited you in the name of your heavenly f^^hame^ 
Father^ to return to him and to your own happi- 
ness. I have entreated you by your fegard-^^ Befeeching, 
(I hope you are not altogether without regard) for 
your weak but faithful pastor ^ the servant of your 
souls. I have put you in mind of the future ap» 
fearance of ou r Saviour and Judge ; and of the sen-' 
tences of approbation^ and condemnation^ under Alarm. 
one or o/A^r of which, every human individual will 
be comprehended^ from which there is no appeal. 
If these considerations be not sufficient^ to stir CJriet 
up in your minds, a sense of danger^ and of duty^ 
I know not what more^ I can, at present, do for Pity •with 
you, but to retire, from this place of public in- veneration, 
struction, to my closet, and there to pour out my 
soul for you before the Father of spirits, that He, 
who has access to all hearts, may touch your 
hearts with such prevailing influence^ that the 
great end o( preaching may ht gained with you, 
in spite of that fatal indifference^ and obstinacy, 
which so often baffles all human power and art, 

I commit the salvation of your precious souls to Temkrnefs. 
the great Overseer of souls. (1) To Him^ as to Venerati««, 
the Restorer of this ruined world, the Conqueror 
of Satan, (2) the Jbolisher of death, (3) the Light 
of mankind, f4) and the future Judge of the, 
(juick and the dead, be ascribed, by every be- 
ing in Heaven, and on earth, (5) blessing and* 
honour, and power, to the glory of God, (()) the 
Father Almighty, the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, whose supreme and un- 
equalled dominion, is over all, from everlasting 
to everlasting, Ameh. 

(1) IPe.t. ii. 25. (2) Matth. xii. 29. (3) 2 Tirtl. i. 10. 
(4) John viii. 12. xii. 4G. (5) Rev. v. 13. (6) PhiK ii. U. 
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CONCLUSION. 

JL HOPE the judicious Reader will think the labour I have 
bestowed in collecting, and altering, where proper, the fore- 
going Lessons, not wholly lost. Though a greater number 
of passages might have been put together (which likewise must 
have enhanced the bulk and price of the book) I hope it will 
be owned, that this collection affords such a competent vari^ 
etyy that whoever can express or deliver, properly, all the 
matter contained in these Lessons, need be at no great loss 
in speaking any kind of matter that can come in his way. 

There arc in the Lessons, several humours, of passions, 
for expressing which there are no directions nominal^ given in 
the Essay ; but in the Essay there are directions for expressing 
the principal hximovLYSf or passions, which- commonly occur, 
and the Mcrs are generally referable to them* For example, 
there is not in the Essay such an article as Hypocricy which 
occurs in the Lessons, page 163 ; but there is Affectation of 
Piety ^ in the Essay, page 2/, which is the same thing under 
a different name, and so of others, which every reader's 
understanding will enable him to trace out. 

Masters of places of education, and private tutors, may 
easily enkiFge the practice of their pupils, on the plan here 
given, to what extent they please ; this part of education be- 
ing, like all others, endless. The youth may be directed to 
translate from the ancients^ especially the orators ; and then, 
the master, correcting their translations, and marking tlie em- 
phatical words with lines under them, and the various hu- 
mours, or passions, on the margin, they may be instructed 
to commit the substance of them to memory, so as to be able, 
without having too often recourse to their papers, to speak 
them with ease and gracefulftess, and with propriety as to 
tone of voice, looks and gesture. 
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